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300-B.H.P. 
Fulton-Diesel 
direct connected 
to Generator. 


400-B.H.P. 
Fulton-Diese! 
direct connected 
to Generator. 














Hawarden, Iowa, Municipal Plant. 


To the long list of Municipal Plants modern in every respect. FULTON- 


that have discarded expensively oper- 
ated equipment, the name of Hawar- 
den, Iowa, is added. Hawarden has 
installed two FULTON-DIESEL en- 
gines, a 300-B.H.P. and a 400-B.H.P. 
An attractive building has been 
erected as the new home of the city’s 


DIESEL installations have a history 
of economical and dependable opera- 
tion. We welcome the opportunity 
of giving you complete details of 
FULTON-DIESEL design and opera- 
tion. Our bulletins carry this inter- 
esting information. 


power generating equipment—a plant May we send you a copy? 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Successful Engine Builders for Over Seventy Years. 
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T he » Goalies Need of Local Government 


By The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M. P. 
Minister of Health of England 








| | were asked what is the greatest need ally the great progress which has been made 
| { local government at the present time, in the last century. Looking through the re- 

| should be inclined to reply that it is the port of the Select Committee on Health of 
deepening and widening of the interest of the Towns which was issued in 1840, I find these 
man in the street in the problems of local statements: 


government, and the The conditions of 





need of getting the many quarters of Lon- 
in tae ae J . don, especially _ the 
best men in the Similarity of English and American crowded eastern parts, 
munity to come va) Municipal Problems are summarized as fol- 
ward and to offer ‘ : . lows : 
; The accompan article by England’s “ 
their services on lo- Minister of Health—an official a has _ Houses ae 
cal councils. Though very broad ers in relation to housing, yeaa ee “he ; 
ie ; town planning, public health, sanitation, * ew 
there is a growing te ; privies, without 
aN municipal accounting, and other problems ’ : 
appreciation of the of local government—is reprinted from the Covered, | drains, 
importance of local Municipal Year Book for 1925, published and with only 
government, there is by The Municipal Journal and Public nA west — 
still far too mundi Works Engineer, of London. Mr. Cham- gutters, so 1 
—. ‘ berlain is, as is well known, not only an made that the 
apathy and too little eminent statesman, but before he took fluid in many 
active interest in the high office in the national government of places was stag- 
questions which arise. England he was a local government ad- acum 
= ministrator of repute and an acknowledged 2. “Large open 
lhe work of local authority on many phases of municipal ditches contain- 
authorities affects work. His analysis of the great progress ing stagnant 
intimate concerns which local government has made in the liquid filth.” 
; last century, and his advocating of in- 3. “Houses dirty 
daily life and creased efficiency rather than niggardly beyond descrip- 
nisters to the vital economy in facing the tasks ahead, will tion, as if never 
ds of the commu- appeal, we are sure, to municipal officials washed or 
far more even and civic workers the world over. swept, and ex- 
that of the Cen- tremely crowded 











with _ inhabi- 
tants. Heaps 
of refuse and rubbish, vegetable and 
animal remains, at the bottom of close 
ae and in corners.” 

:. The Committee quote as follows from a 
oval of filth from streets and in pre description of the conditions in one of the largest 
nuisances. These services are TeN- provincial towns: 
ith such regularity that we take them A. “has no Building Act, and hence, with 


. matter of course and can scarcely the exception of certain central stieets, 


| 


Government. 

reater disasters could occur than fail- 
ihe supply of pure, wholesome water, 
disposal of sewage and of refuse, in 











what deplorable results would fol- 
heir failure. 
vell to recall to ourselves occasion- 


over which the Police Act gives the 
Commissioners power, each proprietor 
builds as he pleases. New cottages, 
with or without cellars, huddled to- 
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gether, row behind row, may be seen 
springing up in many parts. With 
such proceedings as these the authori- 
ties cannot interfere. A cottage row 
may be badly drained, the streets may 
be full of pits, brimful of stagnant 
water, the receptacles of dead dogs 
and cats, yet no one may find fault”; 
and from a description of a populous ward 
in another large town as follows: 

“All the streets and dwellings in this ward 
are stated to be more or less deficient in 
sewerage, unpaved, full of holes, with deep 
channels, formed by the rain, intersecting 
the roads, and annoying the passengers; 
some ill-lighted; some without lamps, with 
cellars sometimes so dangerously exposed, 
that passengers are liable to frequent acci- 
dents, and sometimes rendered untenantable 
by the overflowing of sewers, and other 
more offensive drains, with ash-holes, etc., 
exposed to public view, and never emptied ; 
or being wholly wanting, as is frequently 
the case, the refuse is accumulated in cel- 
lars, thrown into the streets, or piled 
against the walls.” 


Great advances have been made and con- 
ditions have been much improved. It is good 
sometimes to be reminded of the fact, not 
that we may slacken our efforts, but in order 
that we may cultivate a wise sense of propor- 
tion and at the same time gather fresh cour- 
age for the very formidable tasks which con- 
front us. 


It is not only the comforts and amenities 
of life that depend on the services rendered 
by local authorities but also, in no small 
measure, life itself; for the great reductions 
which have been effected in the death-rate 
have been largely the result of the work done 
by local authorities up and down the country. 
Complaint is often made of the large amounts 
spent by local authorities, and there is urgent 
need of every economy, but it has to be rec- 
ognized that, if all capital returned as liberal 
a profit as the money which has been spent on 
these public health services has returned in 
longer and in better health and more com- 
fort, the country would be rich indeed. 

We are accustomed to think of local gov- 
ernment as of hoary antiquity, and true it is 
that it has its roots far away in the dim past. 
But local government has in recent years un- 
dergone as great a revolution as the trans- 
formation from the horse carriage to the 
motor car. A man well acquainted with local 
government of half-a-century ago would find 
himself utterly lost in the mazes of the many 
services of to-day. 


A glance at the expenditure during a series 
of years will illustrate this fact: 


Gross Expendi 
ture per 
Year Total Gross Head of 
Ended Ex iture Population 
March illion £ Shillings 
ee 36 31 
Bes 6esncccevaneneoul 73 48 
| Pe 169 92 
, rrr. ee 494 259 


In approximately half a century, the total 
gross expenditure has multiplied nearly four- 
teen times, and the expenditure per head of 
population over eight times; in the post-war 
years, account has to be taken of the infla- 
tion of values, but, allowing for this, there 
is still a large increase because of the exten- 
sion of services. 

In so vast a territory of expenditure, so 
much of it comparatively new, there cannot 
but be ample scope for new discoveries. It 
would be a grievous mistake to imagine that 
large improvements cannot be effected in ser- 
vices now rendered. Just as in any progres- 
sive business, so equally in the work of local 
authorities, it is imperative to maintain a con- 
stant alertness, a persistent examination of 
methods and processes both in the work of 
councils and of committees and in the more 
technical functions of officials, to ascertain 
where new ways can be adopted which at the 
same time will add to efficiency and make for 
economy; and in this sphere the various or- 
ganizations of local authorities and of officials 
should play a prominent part. 

Not only have new services been added to 
the duties of local authorities, but old ser- 
vices have been vastly extended, and the end 
is not yet. The work which local authorities 
will be called upon to perform is likely to be 
increased, not reduced. 

There is a growing demand for higher 
standards of living, for increased comforts 
and amenities and, while these higher stand- 
ards must in turn ultimately depend for their 
maintenance on a higher level of production 
(a fact which is sometimes forgotten but 
which will insist tragically on recognition if 
neglected), local authorities will certainly be 
called upon to play their part in improving 
conditions. 

This in turn demands from the members 
and officials of local authorities an ever in- 
creasing standard of efficiency. For, while 
services increase, cries for economy do not 
grow less. The burden of rates on industry 
is still heavy and may hinder the recovery of 
trade. It is imperative that economies shall 
be effected, and rates reduced, so far as is 
reasonably practicable; and local authorities 
deserve the greatest credit for the reductions 
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which they have already been able to effect in 
rates in recent years. 
he best way, and in the long run the only 
way, to effect economies is not by low- 
« standards to danger point, even though 
times of stress services may have to be cut 
the bone, but by higher efficiency. 
\Vider knowledge, more effective technique, 
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more thorough organization, more business- 
like administration with a close eye on costs 
—these are the ways in which economies can 
best be secured, while at the same time effi- 
ciency is improved; and in the services ren- 
dered by local authorities there is ample room 
for the activities of the best brains of alder- 
men, councillors and officials. 


Is Chicago to Be Our First City-State? 


MOVEMENT contemplating the pos- 
A sible separation of the city of Chi- 
cago from the state of Illinois has 
issumed definite form within the last few 
weeks. On June 24 the following resolution 
was adopted by the Chicago City Council: 
IN THE MATTER OF A SEPARATION OF THE 
CITY OF CHICAGO FROM THE STATE 
OF ILLINOIS 
‘IVhereas, representation upon the basis of 
pulation in legislative and other deliberative 
dies has always been the prevailing practice in 
he state of Illinois; and 
“IVhereas, by the terms of the constitution of 
i870 the state of Illinois is divided on the basis 
of population into fifty-one senatorial districts, 
each electing one senator and three representa- 
tives; and 
‘IVhereas, the Illinois state constitution of 1870 
commands a senatorial reapportionment every ten 
ears on the basis of the federal census; and 
“\Vhereas, the Illinois General Assembly has 
led to perform its constitutional duty of reap- 
ortioning the state into senatorial districts since 
(gol, so that representation in both houses of the 
General Assembly may be placed on a basis of 
populatiun and has thereby created a distinct in- 
quality affecting adversely all of the more rap- 
y growing sections; and 
“IVhereas, according to the census of 1920, 
Cook County would, upon the basis of population, 
be entitled to at least five additional senators and 
‘teen additional representatives, and is thus 
manently discriminated against in both House 
nd Senate; and 
“Whereas, the Declaration of Independence, 
idopted on July 4, 1776, cites as one of the prin- 
cipal grievances of the colonies against King 
George III of Great Britain that ‘he has re- 
fused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
large districts of people, unless those people 
rald relinquish the right of representation in 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them and 
dable to tyrants only’; and 
| hereas, the question has been raised in New 
k City, Chicago, and Detroit, as to whether 
rous problems of municipal and state gov- 
ent could not be best settled by the separa- 
of these cities from their respective states 
their creation into separate states; and 
hereas, the history of the United States 
shows that the state of Maine was created as a 
rate state after its separation from the state 
ssachusetts in 1820; that Kentucky was 


separated from the state of Virginia and admitted 
to the Union as a separate state in 1792; and that 
West Virginia, formerly likewise a part of the 
state of Virginia, separated from the latter and 
was made a state in 1863; and 


“Whereas, the method of dividing and separat- 
ing the state is controlled by Article 1V, Section 
3, Clause I of the Constitution of the United 
States, which reads as follows: 

““New states may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new state shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
state; nor any state be formed by the junction of 
two or more states, or parts of states, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the states concerned 
as well as of the Congress’; and 

“Whereas, the natural procedure to be adopted 
in case the city of Chicago and the adjacent ter- 
ritory in Cook County desire to separate from the 
state of Illinois, will be to petition the Legisla- 
ture to pass an act consenting to the forming of 
a new state, defining its boundaries and calling 
for an election to determine whether or not the 
people of the proposed state of ‘Chicago desire to 
form a separate government; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Corporation Counsel be and 
he is hereby directed to submit an opinion to this 
Council on the proper legal procedure to be fol- 
lowed in effecting the separation of the city of 
Chicago from the state of Illinois under the pro- 
visions of Article IV, Section 3, Clause I of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


The Corporation Counsel’s Opinion 
In accordance with the foregoing resolu- 
tion, there has been presented to the City 
Council, by the Corporation Counsel’s office, 
an opinion reading in part as follows: 


“The precedent is established that . . a 
new state may be created out of a part of ‘the 
territory of a single state, provided the Legisla- 
ture and Congress consent thereto 

“There is no precise method which must be 
followed in effecting such a separation. The 
initial step may be in the form of a petition to 
the General Assembly asking it to consent to a 
separation, but the Legislature may, if it sees fit, 
act on its own initiative. If a petition is pre- 
pared, it should ask the Legislature to pass an 
act consenting to the forming of a new state, de- 
fining its boundaries, and either calling for an 
election to determine whether or not the people 
of the proposed state desire to form a separate 
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government, or calling for the election of a con- 
vention to determine the question. If the former 
method is employed, provision should be made in 
any event for the election of a constitutional con- 
vention for the purpose of drafting a constitution. 

“The consent of the Legislature may be given 
in the act setting the machinery in motion, or it 
may be withheld until the creation of the new 
state is about to be consumrmated and consent is 
asked by the convention which frames the con- 
stitution. The Legislature would also be called 
wpon to arrange the details of the separation with 
respect to the division of the public property and 
public obligations. It will thus be seen that prac- 
tically the entire matter, so far as the legal pro- 
cedure is concerned, rests with the Legislature.” 


1925 


The submitting of the foregoing o 
was followed by the adoption on June 
a resolution by the City Council, requ 
the Mayor to appoint a committee of 15 
zens of Chicago and Cook County to cr) taj. 
lize sentiment on the subject of equitable rep- 
resentation in the Illinois Legislature, ang 
stipulating that, if such representation i: not 
granted, the committee shall petition the Leg- 
islature to pass an act consenting to the form. 
ing of a new state and calling for an election 
on the subject. Further developments wil) 
be awaited with interest. 


nion 
) of 
sting 
Citi- 


“It Is Time That Courts Recognized the 


Esthetic as a Factor in Life” 


N a foot-note to the article on “Village 
Planning and Replanning,’ by Wayne C. 
Nason, in the July number of THe Amer- 
IcAN City, reference was niade to the recog- 
nition of the esthetic as a factor in life,* in 
the epochal decision of Justice Andrew Holt 
of the State Supreme Court of Minnesota in 
the case of the Twin Cities Building and In- 
vestment Company v. City Building Inspector 
James G. Houghton. There has resulted the 
suggestion that a more detailed quotation from 
the opinion of the court be made available. 
The case deals with the validity of a local 
statute prohibiting the erection of apartment 
houses in restricted residential districts in 
cities of the first class. It is reported in 144 
Minnesota Reports (1919), and contains the 
following significant paragraphs: 
“Many reasons might be suggested as sufficient 


for the adoption of this statute. We will men- 
tion but one or two. 

“It must be admitted that owners of land in 
congested cities have of late, through selfish and 
unworthy motives, put it to such use that serious 
inconvenience and loss result to other landown- 
ers in the neighborhood. In“large cities, where 
the lots for residences nrust necessarily be of the 
minimum size, especially where the man of small 
means must dwell, it is readily seen that if a 
home is built on such a lot and thereafter three- 
story apartments extending to the lot line are con- 
structed on both sides of the home, it becomes 
almost unlivable and its value utterly destroyed. 
Not only that, but the construction of such apart- 
ments or other like buildings in a territory of in- 





*Frank B. Williams, Esq., author of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning,” points out the fact that, 
with regard to recognition of esthetics by the courts, 
many of them have freely commended it, but the cases 
in which the use of the police power for its protection 
is upheld are few. An important section of r. Wil- 
liams’ book is devoted to this subject of Planning for 
the Promotion of Beauty. 


dividual homes depreciates very much the values 
in the whole territory. The loss is not only to 
the owners, but to the state and municipality by 
reason of the diminished taxes resulting from 
diminished values. 

“The absence of restrictions of use also gives 
occasion for extortion. The occurrences have 
been common in our large cities of unscrupulous 
and designing persons securing lots in desirable 
residential districts, and then passing the word 
that an apartment or other objectionable struc- 
ture is to be erected thereon. In order to protect 
themselves against heavy loss and bitter annoy- 
ance, the adjacent owners, or parties interested 
in property in the neighborhood, are forced to 
buy the lots so held at exorbitant price. The 
well-to-do may in this way be able by financial 
sacrifice to protect their homes against undesir- 
able invasions. But when this occurs in territory 
occupied by people of modest homes and moderate 
means, where all they have is represented by the 
home and that, perhaps, not free of mortgage 
lien, there is nothing to do but to submit to the 
loss and injustice. There should be a lawful way 
to forestall such wrongs. Courts have often re- 
sorted to the rule sic utere tuo alienwm non laedas 
in administering justice between property own- 
ers. Why should not the legislature also make 
use of this rule? 

“Another reason is that giving the people a 
means to secure for that portion of a city, where- 
in they establish their homes, fit and harmonious 
surroundings, promotes contentment, induces 
further effort to enhance the appearance and value 
of the home, fosters civic pride, and thus tends 
to produce a better type of citizen. It is time 
that courts recognized the esthetic as a factor in 
life. Beauty and fitness enhance values in public 
and private structures. But it is not sufficient 
that the building is fit and proper, standing alone: 
it should also fit in with surrounding structures 
to some degree. People are beginning to real- 
ize this more than before and are calling for city 
planning, by which the individual homes may be 
segregated not only from industrial and mercan- 
tile districts, but also from the districts devoted 
to hotels and apartments.” 





|ROUGH the strict enforcement of re- 
cently enacted traffic laws and regula- 
tions, tempered with courtesy and jus- 
tice, it is earnestly hoped that automobile acci- 
dents in the nation’s capital will be mate- 
rially reduced this year. There were in Wash- 
ington, during 1924, 91 traffic deaths; 38 per- 
ns were seriously injured and 2,800 persons 
suffered minor injuries. Of 9,000 traffic acci- 
dents, 5,800 occurred at street intersections, 
and 3,200 between intersections, 
At its last session Congress decided that 
something must be done to reduce the num- 
ber of traffic accidents in Wash'ngton. A 
law was passed, known as the Traffic Act, 
providing for two additional judges for the 
Police Court and for a Traffic Court which 
begins its sessions in the morning at 9 and 
lasts until 1r P. M., except on Sundays. The 
establishment of this Traffic Court effectually 
eliminates the collateral system heretofore 
prevailing in Washington and makes it neces- 
sary for traffic violators to be taken imme- 
diately to court for trial. The new law, 
among other things, provides heavy penalties 
and jail sentences for speeding, reckless driv- 
ing, driving under the influence of liquor, the 
use of a smoke screen to avoid pursuit, and 
for attempting to avoid arrest when one is 
involved in an accident. 
The Trafic Act provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Traffic and authorizes 
him to prepare regulations involving the use 
and operation of motor vehicles in the District 
of Columbia, these regulations to be approved 
and promulgated by the District Commission- 
ers and enforced by the Police Department and 
the Traffic Court. These regulations have 
heen prepared by the Director, cooperating 
ith representatives of the principal civic and 
ess organizations of Washington, and 
went into effect on May 3. The new code 
nhodies the essential recommendations of 


‘loover Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety. 


“ 


New Speed Regulations 
e Traffic Act provides a maximum speed 
‘ of 22 miles an hour, instead of 18 as 
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\\aking the Nation’s Capital Safe for 
Motorists and Pedestrians 
By M. O. Eldridge 


Director of Traffic of the District of Columbia 


heretofore, and authorizes the Director of 
Traffic to increase this limit in certain out- 
lying districts and on boulevard stop high- 
ways. Th's is the most radical change in the 
new law and gives motorists an opportunity 
to move a little faster than heretofore, where 
they can do so safely. The new law provides, 
however, that no vehicle shall be driven (1) 
recklessly; (2) at a greater rate of speed than 
is reasonable and proper, having regard to 
the width of the highway and the use there- 
of and the traffic thereon; (3) so as to 
endanger any property or individual; or (4) 
so as unnecessarily or unreasonably to dam- 
age the public highways. The new regula- 
tion of 22 miles an hour does not, there- 
fore, permit a motorist to travel at all times 
and under all conditions at that speed, and 
he may be arrested for reckless or careless 
driving at a much slower speed. 

The new regulations abolish the limit of 
12 miles an hour at street intersections and 
8 miles an hour while going around corners, 
but require instead that machines approach- 
ing intersections shall slow down and be kept 
under such control as to avoid accidents. The 
new regulations, therefore, make it possible, 
where the streets are clear and the vision is 
good, to increase the speed up to the limit 
provided by law, but at the same time re- 
quire motorists to drive with due caut’on in 
crossing intersections and in going around 
corners where those intersections and corners 
are congested. 

Owing to the predominance of accidents at 
street intersections, the new regulations give 
the right of way to pedestrians at street cross- 
ings; at the same time giving the right of 
way to motorists bétween crossings. Under 
the old regulations, a vehicle approaching 
from the right had the right of way. This 
is continued in the new regulations, with the 
additional proviso that vehicles intending to 
turn at an intersection must give the right of 
way to vehicles going straight, and that all 
vehicles entering the boulevard stop streets 
must stop before crossing or entering. The 
new rule also provides that all vehicles com- 
ing into a street from an alley, garage, or 
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other place of business, must come to a com- 
plete stop before crossing the sidewalk. 
Trucks with solid tires must not exceed a 
speed limit of 15 miles an hour and must not 
be overloaded, but when equipped with pneu- 
matic tires they may travel at a speed not 
exceeding 18 miles an hour. 

The new regulations permit the motorist 
to draw a few feet closer than heretofore to 
a street car which is loading or unloading pas- 
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HANDLING TRAFFIC AT MULTIPLE INTERSECTIONS 
The plans and photographs on this and the —-. page show some of 
tiple intersections in 
ity is indebted to 
r Commissioners 


the special problems of traffic control at the mu 


Was n. For these illustrations The American 
Majors 


MAGAZINE for 


. S. Besson and R. A. Wheeler, Assistant = ae 
of the District of Columbia, and to the McGraw-Hill Book Company, of 
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sengers. Under the old rule, machines were 
forced to stop 15 feet behind a street car, 
The new rule reduces this to 8 feet. Machines 
do not have to stop where loading platforrns 
or safety zones are located, at which places 
they may go by at slow speed and under such 
control as to avoid accidents. 


Hand Signals, Headlights and Brakes 

A single hand signal or a suitable mechan 
ical or electrical signal has been substituted 
for the elaborate system of signaling hereto- 
fore practiced by motorists in making right or 
left turns or when stopping their cars. In- 
stead of the three signals heretofore used, a! 
a motorist has to do now when he intends to 
turn or stop, is to extend the arm straight out 

Headlights and brakes have an important 
place in the new regulations. The new rules 
require sufficiently bright headlights to illu. 
minate a substantial object 200 feet ahead 
Dimmers may be used on streets sufficiently 
lighted or in going over the brow of a hill 
The new rules specifically prohibit dazzling 
headlights and provide that headlights shall 
be so adjusted that the beam will not rise 
horizontally above the center of the lamps 
Bulbs of approximately 21 candle-power are 
required. 

All the dealers in Washington 
have arranged to test head 
lights and brakes and to issu 
a certificate indicating that 
such work has been done 
While these certificates do not 
absolve their owners from acci 
dents which may result from 
poor lights or poor brakes, the; 
are taken into consideration 
by the Traffic Court Judges to 
indicate that the person in 
volved has made an effort to 
comply with the law. 

Inasmuch as nearly half o! 
all traffic deaths in Washingto. 
occur between 6 and 12 P. \ 
it is realized that something 
must be done to improve street 
lighting conditions, which in 
cludes the headlights of auto 
mobiles. 

The new rule concerning 
foot-brakes on automobiles pro- 
vides that they must be capable 


of stopping a car from a speed 


I 











New York, publisher of Major Besson’s book, ‘‘City Pavements.’’ On 
this page the use of four platforms is shown at the junction of three 
streets, one of which has street-car tracks. The use of the temporary 
platforms shown in the photograph proved so ene ng A that permanent 
Safety islands have since been installed as shown in the plan above 


of 20 miles an hour within 5 
feet; and with hand brakes 
within 75 feet. 
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Parking Regulations 
e new parking regulations 
le for no parking at all 
portion of the congested 
etween the hours of 8 
g:15 A. M., and on some 
he arterial streets there will 
no parking on the right-hand 
in the morning coming in 
tween 8 and 9:15 A. M., and 
the right-hand side going 
t between the hours of 4 and 
6 P. M. The main object of 
the no-parking restriction is to 
remove from the flow of traffic 
ring the peak hour all ob- 
tructions caused by dead cars 
tored in the street. It may be 
‘interest to note in this con- 
ection that Sixteenth Street, 
which the new plan of limit- 
parking during the rush 
hours, morning and afternoon, 
is now in effect, is one of the 
heaviest traffic streets in the 
carrying more traffic 
during the peak hours than 
ifth Avenue, New York. 














world, 


Examination of Drivers 
lhe new traffic law provides 
for the examination of all driv- 
ers of automobiles as to their 
mental, moral, and physical 
qualifications to operate a mo- 
tor vehicle in such a manner as 
ot to jeopardize the safety of 
ndividuals or property. Here- 
ifter no person will be permit- 
ted to obtain a license unless he 
is familar with the regulations 
nd is able to demonstrate his 
bility to drive safely. No 
ermit will be given to any 
one unless he can read simple 
signs and distinguish colors, 
unless he has good eye- 
sight. Deaf persons will be 
ven special examinations by 
irps of experts to determine 
r fitness to drive. 
schools of instruction in 
peration of automobiles in 
rdance with the regula- 
may become a public ne- 
ty, and traffic instruction 
rious branches of the pub- 
‘hools may become a de- 
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Photograph by Army Air Service 
ROTARY TRAFFIC AT SCOTT CIRCLE, WASHINGTON 


The long concentric islands in the circular roadway divide the t i 
an inner and an outer track. Prior to the construction of the aman nd 


fusion used to result due to the difficulty drivers had of kn 

course others were about to take. Matters were made ty, eae 
large numbers of pedestrians that crossed the roadway during busy 
periods. At first, six small detached islands were tried. These were of 
some help to pedestrians, but traffic did not separate into sufficiently well- 
defined streams. The islands, as now installed permanently, are successful 
from the standpoint of both the pedestrian and the motorist. At the ends 
of the islands the roadway widths are each 30 feet. At the centers the 
outside track is 31 and the inside 29 feet. This flattening of the arcs 
corrects an illusion and the two tracks appear of equal widths for their 
entire lengths. Installed in the roadway, at the south end of the east 
island and the north end of the west, are mushroom signals, as protection 

for the lamp-posts at these ends against careless drivers 
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sirable feature of public school education. 
Synchronized Traffie Lights 

We have let contracts recently for traffic 
lights on Sixteenth Street and for a syn- 
chronized control. The installation will be 
similar to that now in use in Syracuse, N. Y. 
The lights will be mounted by means of small 
brackets on the lighting poles at a height of 
about 10 or 12 feet above the pavement, with 
one set of lights at each corner, or four sets 
for each street intersection. All the lights 
will be a uniform height from the pavement 
and a uniform distance from the curb. 

There will be no traffic tower. Control 
switches will be located in the fire-station on 
K Street, with individual controls for Lafay- 
ette Square, Scott Circle, U Street, and Co- 
lumbia Road, which may be used during the 
rush hours. At all other times traffic will be 
handled throughout the entire system from 
one automatic switch in the fire-house. 


Educational Work Proving Effective 

It is believed that the educational work car- 
ried on through the newspapers has already 
improved traffic conditions tn Washington. 
This is shown by the fact that during May 
and June there were fewer arrests for speed- 
ing than during the previous two months. 
This is probably due to several causes: (1) 
the educational work which has been done; 
(2) the compulsory jail sentences provided for 
in the new law; (3) the fact that under the 
new regulations the collateral system has been 
practically wiped out; and (4) the psycholog- 
ical effect of the night traffic court. Many 
drivers think but little of the $5, $10, or $20 


Home-Building by Limited Dividend and Industrial Corporations 
in Pennsylvania 


HE Pennsylvania Housing and Town Plan- 
i ning Association has made a study of sev- 

eral community building projects which have 
operated in the state during the past few years. 
These limited dividend organizations have erected 
many new homes, as follows: Conshohocken 
Realty Corporation, 86 dwellings; Good Homes 
Company of Bryn Mawr, 12; Beaver Falls Hous- 
ing Company, 20; Bradford Housing Corporation, 
27; Johnstown Home Building Corporation, 17; 
Lancaster Home Builders’ Association, 32; York 
Home Builders’ Exchange, 50; Lewistown Hous- 
ing and Development Company, 53; Milton Hous- 
ing Corporation, 65; Octavia Hill Association, 83; 
Reading Home Builders’ Corporation, 25; Wilkes- 
Barre Community Housing Company, 47; Wil- 
liamsport Improvement Company, 100. 

Some of these organizations operated at a loss, 
due, as admitted in the most cases, to poor busi- 
ness management. They all agree that a limited 
dividend housing corporation can operate success- 
fully and eliminate many excess charges often 
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deposit at the police station which may be 
forfeited, but they will think seriously w\:ey 
they know that in the future a summons (or 
speeding or for any other violation mean, a 
summons to court, and that if the summon, js 
not obeyed, a bench warrant will be issued 
for immediate appearance in court. 

Traffic surveys, including the preparation o{ 
flow maps and spot maps indicating the points 
at which accidents occur, are now being con- 
ducted, and within the next few weeks it js 
planned to designate a number of boulevard 
stop streets and the establishment of auto- 
matic signals for the control of traffic. 

In an attempt to impress the automobilists 
of Washington with the importance of cour- 
tesy on the streets, the writer said, in a re- 
cent radio address: 

“Let me say to my motoring friends that 
courtesy is as cheap as the air we breathe. I{ 
you will practice it on other motorists and 
on pedestrians, you will find that it pays. 
When you are aware that a faster-moving 
vehicle is trying to pass, move to the right at 
the first opportunity and don’t increase your 
speed. When you hear a horn, give way to 
the right. It may be a doctor on an errand 
of mercy. Let him pass with the spirit of 
“God speed.” In approaching crosswalks on 
which pedestrians are attempting to cross, let 
us use our brakes more and our horns less. 
Give the pedestrian a chance. 

“If we will all do our part in driving our 
automobiles with due consideration for the 
rights of others, we may contribute toward the 
saving of the life of some good man or woman 
or the precious life of some little child.” 




















































made to the home buyer, if the activities are 
placed in the hands of a competent business man- 
ager responsible to the corporation for all details. 
Those corporations that have adhered strictly to 
business principles are now operating very suc- 
cessfully. 

Industrial corporations have also assisted in 
helping workingmen to own their own homes in 
Pennsylvania. The Westinghouse Electrical «0 
Manufacturing Company since 1918 has sold 550 
homes to its employees in various parts of the 
state, varying in price from $3,300 to $8,000. 
These houses are being paid for in monthly in- 
stallments which are equivalent in most cases to 
what the employees were paying for rent. Other 
companies such as the American Viscose Com- 
pany, of Marcus Hook, and subsidiaries of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation have built houses and 
towns for their employees. 

—From the annual report for 1925 of the Pennsy! 


v Housing and Town Planning Associaton, 
Philadelphia. 
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Biiuminous Surface Treatments of Gravel Roads 
in Menominee County, Michigan 
| By F. L. Betts 


Superintendent, Board of County Road Commissioners of Menominee County 


probs , m the users per cent to 80 per cent. 
probably agreed by ost of . Retained on 8-mesh sieve, 60 per cent to 80 per cent. 
the highways that a properly con- Top Course Crushed Gravel.—Top course crushed 
- : ai . * gravel shall be that portion of the crusher product which, 
icted, well-maintained gravel surface, when tested by means of laboratory screens and sieves, 
with light oils, calcium chloride, or shall meet the following requirements: 
<a : : ‘ 8 Passing screen having 14-inch circular openings, 100 
tisfactory dust layer, presents a Very per cent. 
table riding surface and generally meets Passing screen having }-inch circular openings, 40 


per cent to 60 per cent. 


public approval. But it has been the Retained on 8-mesh sieve, 75 per cent to 85 per cent. 


s experience that it is practically im- CONSTRUCTION 
e to economically maintain such a sur- Paced Course.—The base course construction shall meet 
. ne the requirements as specified under “Water-bound Mac- 
it is subjected to heavy traffic, and by adam Surface” (Class E), Paragraph 137, Michigan 
trafic” I mean one thousand or more Specifications. 
. 3 : Top Course-—Top course construction shall meet the 
es per twelve-hour day, without the use requirements as specified under ‘‘Water-bound Macadam 


\f heavier binder than those already men- Surface” (Class E), Paragraph 138, Michigan Specifi- 
eS) cations. 


| _ Maintenance During Construction Maintenance dur- 
le many miles of our gravel roads can i88,_ construction shall mect the reauirements  speciied 
be successfully treated with bituminous Paragraph 139, Michigan Specifications. 
rial, for various reasons, I believe that 
rge mileage can be maintained in this way 
ery satisfactory results may be expected, 
re is taken in properly applying these 
eatments. During the last five years, Me- 
ee County has successfully surface- 
treated, with a refined tar product suitable for 
ipplication, 40 miles of road that can 
be classed as gravel surface. 
Our construction methods differ somewhat 
those generally used in gravel road con- 
tion, it being our intention to maintain 
urface with tar treatments. We follow 
losely as it is economically possible to 
bound macadam construction, the fol- 
being our construction specifications: 


tion.—This road shall consist of a crushed 
rface of the cross-section shown on the plans, 
two courses on the prepared subgrade, 
rse compacted shall have the thickness shown 


You have noticed that we specify 14-inch 
material in the top course and 2%-inch in 
the base, these being larger sizes than those 
used in Michigan State Highway Class “B” 
specifications for gravel surface, but smaller 
than those specified by the Department for 
water-bound macadam, our reasons for the 
selection of the sizes mentioned being to 
secure as high a percentage as is possible of 


MATERIAL 


vravel.—The crushed gravel used in this 
consist of a well-graded product within the 
ified below, free from soft or disintegrated 
or other objectionable matter and shall meet 
ng requirements: 

coefficient of wear, not less than 8 

ess, not less than 8 

, not less than 14 

wse Crushed Gravel.—Base course crushed 
be that portion of the crushed product which, 
by means of laboratory screens, shall meet 

requirements: 

reen having 2%-inch circular openings, 100 


screen having 1%-inch circular openings, 
85 per cent. 

filler shall consist of that portion of the 
ct which, when tested by means of labora- 
nd sieves, shall meet the following require- 


een having 1%-inch circular openings, 100 





reen having %-inch circular openings, 60 
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CLEANING SURFACE ON 


MACHINE SWEEPER 
WORK PRIOR TO TREATMENT WITH 


crushed material and a minimum of round 
pebbles. We specify crushed gravel and do 
not allow the use of screened material only, 
although it might meet our requirements for 
size. We have found, by screen tests, that 
the sizes specified produce a very large per- 
centage of crushed material that will key to- 
gether when rolled, giving us a mechanical 
bond that could not be secured with round 
gravel. 

The bins at our crushing plants are divided 
into three compartments. The first is the 
material passing through %-inch circular 
openings or dust; the second is the material 
rejected by the 34-inch screen and passing 
through a 1%-inch circular opening which 
is used for top course; and the third is that 
rejected on the 14-inch screen and passing 
through a screen having 2%-inch circular 
openings. 


Construction Methods 

Our construction methods are similar to 
water-bound macadam construction. Both 
courses are rolled and water-bound, the prod- 
uct of the first bin, or dust, being used as a 
filler for both courses. The only difference is 
that we place about an inch of dust on the 
top course after it has been completely filled. 
This is also watered and rolled. By doing 
this, we are able to maintain the surface with 
a light patrol grader until the following sea- 
son after construction, when we apply the 
tar treatment. 

It must be admitted that-only pits having a 
very heavy stone content can supply the mate- 
rial we specify without a large waste of dust 
or fines. We have been fortunate, however, 
in having many pits where townships have 
wasted considerable yardage of oversized 
material by using grizzlys or screening plants 
on previous road construction, this waste be- 
ing used to a good advantage in bringing up 
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the stone content in pit, 
We have also been able, op 
some occasions, to secure field 
stone from adjacent farms for 
the hauling. 


We take advantage of shut- 
downs of the crushing plant by 
hauling in field stone, and iy 
this way are able to keep our 
force employed continually. 


To date, all of our construc. 
tion has been done by county 
force. However, we have at 
this time a 10.1-mile project 
for next season’s construction 
under contract at a price lower than that bid 
by the county. 


wr 
OUul 


MAINTENANCE 
MATERIAL 


Cost of Construction 
To give an idea of the cost of this type of 
construction, I have here the unit price per 
square yard paid by the state on six projects 
in the county let during the last five years: 


Year 1920— 28,752 square yards 
1921— 69,920 square yards 
1922— 82,000 square yards 
1923— 44,290 square yards 
1924— 42,194 square yards cents 
1925—108,453 square yards at cents 


In some locations, it is possible to make use 
of the waste as cover for our tar treatments, 
it being composed almost entirely of clean 
sharp sand and pebbles. In these cases, it is 
hauled to the road and stock piled. 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Preparing Surface for Treatment 

In cleaning the surface for treatment, we 
first use a 10-ton tractor of the crawler type 
and a 12-foot grader, setting the blade down 
hard enough to remove all loose material and 
screenings. This equipment is followed up 
by a mechanical sweeper, and it by a force 
of from 10 to 20 men with wire and reed push 
brooms. Much care is taken to remove al 
loose material and to obtain a surface which 
is thoroughly compacted and one presenting 
more or less of a mosaic appearance; that is, 
the stone are well exposed, but at the same 
time well embedded and bonded into the road 
structure. 

We never clean more surface than can be 
treated the same day, and at all times keep 
treating as close to the sweeping operations 
as possible. Our object is to prevent unnec- 
essary traffic over the exposed stone that may 
cause it to become loosened and ravel. We 
believe that it is absolutely necessary to give 
much time and attention to sweeping if best 
results are to be expected. We do not at- 
tempt to patch holes or depressions in the 
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efore the first coat of tar is applied. 
irk is done sometimes between the 
the second application and at times 
‘rer the second treatment. We never at- 
he distribution of bituminous material 
surface is in a wet or damp condi- 
d on cool days we heat the material 
it 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 
first application of %4-gallon per square 
ipplied under pressure, and is allowed 
or two or three days, if possible, with- 
ver, before the second %-gallon ap- 
plication is put on, The second coat is fol- 
| up immediately with a covering of pea 
ravel, stone chips or sand, which is spread 
y. hand from small stock piles placed at in- 
tervals of about 25 feet along the shoulders 
he road. The sweeping crew is used for 
purpose. 
is the writer’s belief that too much care 
cannot be made in the selection of cover 
naterial. Although we have used much sand 
ind have obtained good results, I believe it 
s well worth the extra cost to use only clean, 
stone chips passing a 34-inch circular 
pening, or pea gravel of a slightly smaller 
size. With such material, I believe, you can 
obtain a more even distribution of covering, 
besides the increased value to the wearing 
qualities of the surface. A broom squeegee 
towed behind the distributor, which gives 
niform spreading of the tar and covers 
that may have been missed by a plugged 
‘zie or other cause. 


Patching Material 
material is mixed at a central 
on the job. The mixing is done with a 

small conerete mixer. For this work, we use 
bitur inous material meeting Michigan State 
ighway Specifications for cold patch, and 
e chips. The chips are 
34-inch down and 
be clean. The tar is used 
only enough to 
We have added 
to the mixture to fill the 
in the stone, but much 
iust be taken when small 
is being used not to add 
ich sand, as you are then 
ger of securing a patch 
vill move under traffic. 
les and depressions in 
lace are slightly over- 
h this material and 
tamped by hand and 
ted very lightly with 


tching 


graded from 


very sparingly, 
coat the chips. 
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tar, then allowed to stand for a week or ten 
days, or until they become slightly open or 
porous at the surface, at which time they 
again receive a paint coat. In this way, we 
secure a patch that seldom moves or pushes 
under traffic. When a patch is found that 
has moved, it is immediately removed and re- 
placed. 

Sand patches such as are used in Maine 
and Wisconsin on gravel surface treatment 
have also been used by us for shallow patch- 
ing with more or less success. 


Use of Bank-Run Gravel 

in addition to the 40 miles constructed un- 
der the method I have already described, we 
have about 4 miles of tar-treated gravel sur- 
face which was constructed of bank-run 
gravel. In this stretch of road, probably 40 
per cent of the gravel would be rejected on 
a 2-inch screen and would pass a 3%-inch 
opening. The same method of treatment was 
used, and there is little difference in the ap- 
pearance of the surface at this time; in fact, 
[ should prefer treating a surface constructed 
with larger-sized stone, if not crushed and 
rolled, to one constructed with stone passing 
a I-inch opening, for the reason that the 
Jarger stone are embedded in the road more 
firmly and are not so apt to become displaced 
under heavy traffic. 

We have found it necessary to follow up 
the first year’s treatment with a retreatment 
of a little better than a quarter-gallon applica- 
tion the following year, after which we have 
been able, in one case, to pass up three sea- 
sons without added treatments. However, we 
plan a retreatment every second year ordi- 
narily. 

Cleaning the surface and the cost of cover 


3 
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CIV OC WCOMMLIT: 


SURFACE OF GRAVEL MACADAM ROAD READY TO RECEIVE 


BITUMINOUS TREATMENT 


Note roughness of surface for keying with surface treatment 
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gangs consisting of from 
to four men. It is gene: 
necessary to use three or four 
men on a fifteen-mile section 
for two or three weeks in the 
spring, but as soon as the worst 
breaks caused by the spring 
break-up are repaired, the « 

is reduced to two men, and 
usually the two men can keep 
a fifteen-mile section in very 
good condition through the 
summer. Their work, of 
course, includes shoulder ; 


fy) 


i) 


rew 





pair, drainage, and all mainte 


SURFACE TREATMENT OF GRAVEL MACADAM ROADWAY, sHOw- Malice work on their sectio 


ING APPLICATION OF PRIMING COAT 


material will vary on different jobs and are ies with which they haul their tools, different 


two most important items when first-class re- 
sults are expected; $905.75 per mile on one 
of the roads where we applied an initial treat- 
ment last year is about average for the county 
for first treatment when we secure our cover 
locally and the patching is not excessive. Suc- 
cessive treatments, of course, are much less, 
as we use only about half as much bitumi- 
nous material and there is little sweeping or 
patching to do. 

We find that the tar, while fresh, picks up 
much more under traffic than is usual in mac- 
adam treatment. This, of course, is particu- 
larly true with steel-tired traffic. Our dis- 
tributors being steel-tired, we apply a little 
over %-gallon in one application, where we 
would prefer to use the same amount in two 
applications on seasons following initial treat- 
ment. 

On high, well-drained stretches of 


road 
having sandy or gravel subsoil 


, we have very 
little breaking or peeling of the surface in 
the spring. However, through 


Gangs are equipped with 1-ton 
trucks, having steel dump bod 


DOG 


sizes of cold patching stone,-and a small 
amount of cover. The patrol gangs ar 
equipped with small concrete mixers, and suf 
ficient patch is usually mixed at one time for 
a month’s work. 

The tar used for skin patching or paint 
coats is stocked along the road in barrels 
which are provided for that purpose. These 
barrels are buried in the ground and cov- 
ered. 

The highway covered by this paper is State 
Trunk Line 15, which is the continuation of 
Wisconsin Trunk 15, a concrete pavement 
running from Chicago north through Mi! 
waukee, Oshkosh, and Green Bay, Wis., and 
from that point is made up of several types 
of surfacing and continues north through the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan to Keweena\ 
Point and brings into the Upper Peninsula 4 
large percentage of the tourist traffic. Th 
average traffic during the summer months for 
a 12-hour count is slightly over 1,000 vehicles 








swamp sections and particu- 
larly those serving horse-drawn 
loads, we have quite heavy 
patching if the break-up is slow 
and is accompanied by freez- 
ing and thawing weather. This 
is due to the softened condition 
of the gravel, and that cut and 
breaks in the tar surface caused 
by sharp-shod horses and steel- 
tired wagons will not heal as 
they do in warm weather. 


Maintenance 
After treatment, our mainte- 
nance is handled by motorized 






A DISTRIBUTOR WITH BROOM SQUEEGEE ON MAINTENA‘ 


WORK 
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peak load perhaps 3,000, and is com- 
largely of light cars with only a very 
percentage of trucks weighing over 3 


Conclusions 
following conclusions have been drawn 
from our experiences with this type of 
ma enance: 
[he surface must be well compacted 
‘thoroughly cleaned of free material. 
The stone content of the gravel surface 
| be high (at least 75 per cent) in order 
to secure proper adhesion of the bituminous 
material. 
3. Drainage, or lack of drainage, is an 
important item in the success or failure of 
gravel treatments, 
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4. It is well worth the extra cost to use 
only first-class cover material. 

5. The surface must not be moist or damp 
when tar is being applied. 

6. If the road can be closed to traffic dur- 
ing and a few days after treatment, better re- 
sults may be expected. . 

7. That no more road should be cleaned 
than can be covered the same day. 

8. That larger gravel than that generally 
used for gravel surface is preferable. 

9. (The most important perhaps.) That 
patrol or gang maintenance be placed on the 
road the day following treatment and that it 


receive continuous maintenance thereafter. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper presented at the 
Eleventh Annual Conference on Highway Engineering at 
the University of Michigan. 


Helping Industry by Exempting Machinery from Taxation 


Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 

The recent budget introduced by the English 
Government provides for the exemption of 
machinery from taxation. This is in line with 
modern tendencies. Competition is keen between 

ous countries. If industry is burdened with 
heavy taxation, it has difficulty in meeting the 
prices of its competitors in countries where the 
tax burden is light. In fact, the Chancellor in 
explaining the budget said that English manufac- 
turers were at a great disadvantage because fac- 
tories in certain other countries did not have to 
pay taxes on machinery. 

In the matter of cost high land values are an 
A concern that must raise a 
large amount of money to buy a site has a heavy 

len from the start. It must add to the cost 

s product the annual interest charge. A fac- 
that gets a site at a low cost is relievéd of 
necessity, and can sell its product at a lower 


To he 


In the same manner, an industry with valuable 
machinery which is assessed at full value for tax- 
ition must add the taxes paid each year to the 
price of its output. On the contrary, a factory 
ocated in a community that exempts machinery 
from taxation can sell at a price which is less 
the amount of such tax. 

Municipalities, as well as countries, must con- 


sider how they burden industry or they will find 
manufacturing plants moving from their locality 
to places where they are not so burdened. A 
factory may be offered a free site in one town and 
find that it would not pay to accept the site be- 
cause of the heavy tax on machinery. Recently 
a glass factory in western Pennsylvania planned 
an extension, but found that the machinery tax 
was too heavy; so to keep the plant the Borough 
Council exempted the addition from taxation. In 
1911 the city of Pittsburgh secured a law reliev- 
ing machinery from city and school tax. A few 
years later Philadelphia also exempted machinery. 
Manufacturing companies are also exempt from 
the state capital stock tax. 

This is a great advantage to industries located 
in those communities. It can readily be seen 
that, other things being equal, their cost of pro- 
duction will be lower—and, after all, cost is what 
counts nowadays. A firm may have a great 
reputation, its product nray be well advertised, -but 
its customers will not always pay higher prices 
than they are quoted from other concerns. 

If England exempts machinery from tax bur- 
dens, this idea will probably spread on this side 
and it may follow that buildings will also be 
exempt, as is done in a number of communities. 

WILLIAM N. McNAIR. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., July 6, 1925. 


The Policeman 


HAVE never passed a lonely policeman, on a 
| winter's night, who hadn’t a cheery “Good even- 
ing’ in answer to a greeting from me. That 
has told me something of a policeman’s life. He is 
a lonely worker, and eager for any friendly token 
ther human being. He isn’t the man to 


brag it his exploits, nor complain of his trials. 
Yet tr he has, in plenty. To me, the policeman 
is a living statue of duty. And most of his duties 
are teful to him. It is easy enough to per- 
I rm leasant duty. It takes grit, and manhood, 


ter, to perform, year in and year out, 
npleasant duty of all—the duty of ever- 
tchfulness against the worst there is in 
ire. That is why I mean it when I say 


Hin 





it is a genuine privilege to speak face to face with 
the most faithful, the most useful, and the least 
appreciated public servant we have—the police- 
man, who keeps the mass of humanity to the 
rules laid down for good citizenship. 

He walks the bad pavements for miles. He stands 
for hours in tireless watch. He helps the weak, 
and aged, and children. But there is yet one thing 
that marks the policeman off as more than a 
worker. We send that man into constantly bodily 
risk. His life is always in danger. The police- 
man is more than a man who toils and bears re- 
sponsibility—he is a soldier. 

—James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 
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Gasoline Locomotive Serves Providence 


Sewage 


Works 


By J. W. Bugbee 


City Chemist, Providence, R. I. 


HE city of Providence, R. I., operates 

about three-quarters of a mile of 30- 

inch gage railroad at the sewage dis- 
posal works at Fields Point. Over this road 
sludge cake is carried from the filter presses 
to a scow at the municipal wharf, and quick- 
lime, in bulk, is transferred from the stand- 
ard-gage siding to the bins in the chemical 
house. 


these cars are hauled in a train, the distance 
between the press-house and the scow at the 
municipal wharf being 1,800 feet. Approxi- 
mately 100 tons of this sludge cake are pro- 
duced during each working day. 

Lime for use in sewage precipitation and 
in sludge treatment (about 50 tons per week) 
is received in bulk, in box-cars, which are 
placed on a spur-track, near the plant, and the 


























SCENES AT THE FIELDS POINT SEWAGE WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Upper a 8 Fordson industrial locomotive. Upper right—Hauling sludge to dump. Lower left—Return- 


g with load of lime. Lower right— 


The motive power originally used was a 7- 
ton steam locomotive, but this was found to 
be too small for the work, and for the last 
fourteen years a g-ton steam locomotive has 
been in service. At the beginning of the 
present year this was replaced by a 3'%-ton 
Adamson gasoline locomotive, which has been 
doing the work very successfully since that 
time. 

Sludge from the filter-presses falls into 2- 
yard buckets, each bucket being carried on a 
small four-wheeled flat car. Four or five of 


up the trestle, preparatory to 


dumping the lime 


lime is carried the remaining distance to the 
storage bins, about 1,200 feet, in V-bottom 
dump-cars, of about 2% tons capacity, four 
of these cars making up a train. On both the 
sludge haul and the lime haul there are rigltt- 
angle turns of 50-foot radius, and on the lime 
haul there are three stretches of 3 per cent 
grade, one of these being a trestle 250 fect 
long, which must be climbed with the loco- 
motive in reverse. 

When the locomotive was put in service, the 
sand-boxes were on the extreme forward end 
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frame, making the sand available only 
going forward, and as the engine must 
ickward when ascending the chemical- 
trestle, it was necessary to change the 
on of the sand-boxes. The boxes of the 
rded 7-ton locomotive were clamped to 
side frames of the Adamson, midway be- 
en the forward and rear wheels, and the 
vate in the bottom of each box was con- 
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nected by a series of rods to the tractor steer- 
ing mechanism, which had not been removed 
when the tractor was installed in the locomo- 
tive frame. A short lever was substituted for 
the steering wheel, and a very slight move- 
ment of this lever serves to operate the sand- 
boxes. 

Gasoline consumption has averaged about 8 
gallons per day of 9 hours. 


Mother’s Kitchen in a City Park 


By Genevieve Fox 


T least one city in the country has 
solved the family picnic problem to the 

joint satisfaction of all concerned 
srown people, youngsters and park officials. 
[hat city is Omaha, Nebr., whose park offi- 
cials consider picnics so important a part of 
family life in summer that they have pro- 
vided in their prettiest park a completely 
equipped kitchen. In this kitchen—three 
sides of which are open to the breezes—two 
huge coal ranges invite the picnicker to cook 
a square meal. Fires are kept burning from 
early morning until evening all summer long. 
lin dishes are provided for the picnickers— 
coffee-pots in family sizes, frying-pans, bak- 
ing-pans, tin plates, knives, forks and spoons. 
The best thing about this kitchen is that 
you don’t have to wash your own dishes. As 





you sit at the long tables under the trees and 
eat to the accompaniment of the thrushes’ 
song, there comes no disturbing thought of 
sordid tasks to come. The sign over the cup- 
board modestly requests the picnicker to re- 
turn his dishes. And that is all one does have 
to do—return them and let someone else wash 
them, bacon fat, coffee grounds and all. 

As one would naturally expect, picnicking 
is popular in Omaha. It was an evening in 
early May when I cooked bacon and eggs over 
one of those coal ranges—a little ahead of the 
official picnic season. It was not a Saturday 
or a Sunday, either. But both ranges were 
full of coffee-pots and frying-pans. “Some- 
times we have as many as four hundred here 
on a summer Sunday,” said the little woman 
who presides over the community kitchen. “1 
have to have someone to help 














me wash dishes, then. Of 
course they don’t all come at 
once, though. They begin 
coming at five or six in the 
morning and they keep on 
coming till after sunset.” Auto 
tourists going through the city 
stop for a good hot meal. 
Golfers from the municipal 
golf course nearby make use 
of it. 
the prairie unencumbered with 
dishes and end their tramp 
with hot coffee. Most of all, 
the kitchen is used by Omaha 
families as a means of mak- 
ing comfortable family picnics 
possible, where father ‘can 
have a real meal instead of a 
hand-out, where mother can 
have a rest from dish-washing 
and where the children can 
swing in the swings, ride on 


Hikers can roam over 








A KITCHEN FOR TOURISTS IN AN OMAHA PARK 


the merry-go-round and frisk 
over the grassy slope. 
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Selling City Planning to Dallas 


local movements now under way to 

create public sentiment for carrying out 
a city plan is to be found in Dallas, Texas. For 
fifteen years Dallas has profited comparatively 
little from the comprehensive city plan pre- 
pared by the late George E. Kessler in 1910 and 
his additions of 1919-20. As in the case of 
many another forward-looking project in other 
cities, Dallas had given some thought to look- 
ing before it leaped—but had not done enough 
actual leaping. 

To help overcome this inertia, there was 
organized in 1924 the Kessler Plan Associa- 
tion, “for carrying out of the entire Kessler 
Plan and the scientific development of every 
part of Greater Dallas.” The Association’s 
campaign is in active operation, and its Secre- 
tary, John E. Surratt, has furnished for the 
benefit of THe AMERICAN City’s readers the 
following outline of recent activities: 

“We in Dallas are very much interested at this 
time in two problems, namely, selling the Kessler 
program to the people of Greater Dallas and work- 
ing out a plan for financing the entire program. 

“Some splendid things have been accomplished 
under the Kessler Plan, including the removal of 
the tracks of the Texas and Pacific Railway from 
Pacific Avenue and turning Pacific Avenue into 
a beautiful retail street; the elimination of four 
unsightly passenger railway stations in four dif- 
ferent sections of the city, and erecting in their 
place a beautiful union station with a plaza in 
front; and a certain amount of progress in ac- 
quiring park land and in opening streets. Hardly 
more than 10 per cent of the entire program has 
been carried out during these fifteen years, how- 
ever. On this basis it would take us 150 years to 
carry out the entire program. 

“In selling the program to the people we are 
issuing literature, holding meetings all over Dallas, 
getting column after column of publicity in the 
papers, as well as getting in behind certain street- 
widening projects and other definite features. 

“One of the chief methods for selling the pro- 
gram will be through a text-book on civics to be 
used in the seventh grade of our public schools. 
Dr. J. F. Kimball, for ten years superintendent of 
the Dallas public schools, is giving his time without 
charge in the preparation of this text-book. The 


O of the most interesting of the many 





It’s to your advantage to- 
STUDY the KESSLER PLAN! 


See, for yourself, how Dallas can 
be improved—expanded-—beautified 


Just call, write or phone for your free § 
copy of the KESSLER Street Mape 


KESSLER PLAN Association 


4th Floor Chamber of Commerce Building - X-$425 











ONE OF THE STREET-CAR CARDS 


School Board has already agreed to use the book: 
the school teachers are looking forward enthwsias. 
tically to its use; and we feel that through this tcx:- 
book the men and women of to-morrow wil! get 
the vision of a Greater Dallas and will be the ones 
who will put over the entire Kessler program. 

“We now realize that if something of this kin 
had been begun at the time Mr. Kessler’s report = 
adopted in 1910, and if the boys and girls at the 
age of 12 to 15 had been taught just what the 
Kessler program meant to Dallas, to-day most o{ 
the men and women in Dallas of 27 to 30 years of 
age and younger would be thoroughly familiar with 
the program, and its execution would follow just 
as day follows night. 

“Dr. Kimball’s book will not only explain the 
Kessler program, but it will give to the boys and 
girls in an interesting, vealaie way authentic 
information about Dallas and its government, Dallas 
County and its —— the history of the city 
and the county, and their future possibilities, 

“Dr. Kimball has spent several months of work 

and will spend several months more. He is making 
free use of the- files of THe American Crry, of 
the annual reports of the National Conference on 
City Planning, of such text-books on city plan- 
ning as that used in Chicago, as well as making a 
close analytic study of Mr. Kessler’s work and 
report on Dallas. Dr. Kimball resigned as Su- 
perintendent of Schools last year and is giving 
his free time to this work as a contribution to 
Dallas. He says that Dallas was good to him 
and he wants to do something for Dallas. We 
feel that he is making a contribution that will 
— of greater value than would a $1,000,000 
giit. 
_ “We have also hit upon another rather effec- 
tive method of getting the people to study the 
Kessler program. Back in 1920, Mr. Kessler, 
assisted by Major E. A. Wood, our present City 
Plan Engineer, Dyppared a comprehensive map, 
covering all secti of Greater Dallas, indicating 
seventy-two streets recommended for opening 
and widening and showing the relation of the 
proposed straightening and leveeing of Trinity 
River to the street and traffic problem. Unfor- 
tunately, the map was not published at that time. 
The Kessler Plan Association, therefore, as one 
of its first undertakings, reproduced the map on 
sheets 26 x 36 inches in size, and announced 
through the newspapers and through cards placed 
in street cars and in show windows that a copy 
would be given free to any one who would 
promise to study it himself and then post it where 
others might examine it. al 

“The first two editions of 500 copies each lave 
been exhausted, and we already have on hand over 
1,000 requests for copies of the third edition, now 
being published. The new edition will be printed 
on larger sheets, allowing for the reproduction 
on the margin of a series of “before” and “aiter” 
photographs of streets that have already been 
developed according to the plan. Luncheon clubs 
and other local organizations are cooperating 
with us by enclosing in all letters and notices to 
their members, cards announcing that copies 0! 
the map are available. 


“The second big problem of interest to us is that 
of working out a plan for financing the entire pro- 
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condition as are the people of Dallas. For 
years they ked about” their city plan 
and “talked about” the importance of putting 
whole plan over. Like Dallas, they had made 
progress on some features of the plan; had accom- 
hed some things of value. But the growth of the 
was so rapid that they were falling behind con- 
cally. They had never taken hold of a plan as 
hole, and the majority of the  — did not have 
city-wide point of view. = ey had made two 
three efforts to work out a city-wide basis and had 
ied on @ couple of bond issues. 
They had failed because the rank and file of the 
»eople had never béen “sold” on the plan as a whole 
nd had not been consulted by the leaders who had 
ade up these previous programs. Perhaps the chief 
use of their failures was due to the fact that all 
their efforts had been expended on local sectional 


ojects. 

Finally they called in ives of every 
ganization in St. Louis, inch cluding the Chamber of 
Commerce, Real Estate Board, Bar Association, Re- 
- tail Merchants, Wholesale Merchants, Labor Unions, 

and all local Improvement Leagues. When all of these 

had come together, they said: “Now let us look 50 

years ahead and think of all things that should be 

done for the development of St. Louis during the next 


50 years.” 


TS people of St. Louis were in about the same 
i 


Many Improvements Wanted 

One man said: “We need a new court-house.” 
Another favored a new city auditorium. Another 
wanted more street paving. Other needs suggested 
were improved water-supply, new storm sewers, new 
sanitary sewers, more hospitals, improved fire depart- 
ment, public market, improvement of parks, and addi- 
tional parks and playgrounds, grade crossings and via- 
ducts, the opening and widening of streets, and so 
on, 

rhe list amounted to almost $100,000,000. 

How to raise this much money without working a 
hardship on the taxpayer, and how to spend this 
much money without waste, were problems which must 
be solved before anything else was done. 

First, all non-essentials were eliminated. Then a 
careful estimate of the cost of each project was made. 


Cost Carefully Apportioned 

As an illustration of the care used in making esti- 
mates, there were on their list 37 streets to be opened 
and widened; the cost of each was carefully estimated 
and the percentage which the city should pay as well 
as the percentage which the benefited property owners 
should pay was determined, On one street the city’s 
share was $900. On another the city’s share was 
$15,000. On another the city’s share was $3,355,345. 
Before submitting bonds to voters, definite figures 
were prepared, not only on street widening but on all 
projects. Street-widening bonds totaled $8,650,000. 
This was for the city’s share, Benefited property 
owners pay their share, which ranges from 20 per 
cent to as high as 99 per cent of the cost of the 
pirticular street: $2,500,000 was set aside as a re- 
volving street-widening fund. This is to enable the 
city to advance money where a case is in court and 
collect it back later from benefited owners, thus speed- 

yg up the work. This fund would remain) the same 

ir in and year out. 

St. Louis has a river similar to the Trinity River. 
rhe St. Louis river is known as River des Peres. 
his river extends 18 miles through the city and was 

« fearfully unsanitary condition. The plan is to 
straighten and shorten the river and confine it in a 
ciannel. In this case also, benefited property owners 

their pro-rata share of the cost, which tunges 
fram 57 per cent to as = as 89 per cent. The 

‘'s share of this cost will be $11,000,000. 


Tax Rate Held Down 
safeguard adopted prior to the election was to 
nine the amount of bonds that would be sold 
year for a period of ten years—1923 to 1933. 
vas to hold down the tax rate involved in these 
ssues, a rate which, according to estimate, will 
be over 47 cents on the $100 value, and this 





~ Can Dallas Learn a Lesson from St. Louis? 


high point will not be reached till 1933 and will last 
for that year only. : 
Another safeguard adopted was to determine the 
order in which different projects would be taken up 
and put through. Knowing definitely the amount of 
available for each of the next ten years and 
knowing definitely the amount the city was to con- 
triSute to each project, they were able to plan their 
work in the way that will give them the biggest re- 
sults for money spent. 
program of the bond expenditure for 


Year 

CN eM oo, oc adeakeast $3,000,000 
SNES wild diate se Ss ké6ccnees eee 6,000,000 
EE RS Se ae 6,000,000 
SRAM eG Ans oe da Waidy seen ede <b 7,000,000 
0 SME . 7,000,000 
as Bets ks dawGx aa Wae see 00 8,000,000 
ans asa ded ae 40 8 ae ad xo 8,000,000 
CCIE ae cated ei nwds seers 9,000,000 
ES a 9,000,000 
| RE IE Se ee 8,000,000 
AOR UD c dln en ccs tao ma duarcce 6,000,000 


Dri 4s deutch bewemene ees a $76,000,000 
This does not include the $12,000,000 water-works 
bonds, to be paid out of a special fund from water 
revenues. 


Bond Issues and Funds Supervised 

Another interesting feature of the St. Louis plan 
is the Citizens Bond Supervisory Committee, which is 
to last until all bonds are sold and the money spent. 
The Committee and the public are to have all facts 
each time bonds are sold and each time a contract is 
let. The Committee has sixteen members; eight are 
permanent members, and eight are to be the “then” 
presidents of the eight leading organizations of the 
city. This plan guarantees that the civic leaders of 
St. Louis will always know how these bonds are be- 
ing issued and for what the funds are being spent. 


What the St. Louis Bonds Are For 
Establishing, opening and widening streets. $8,650,000 


Plaza in front Uniog Station......... 2,600,000 
Paving, repaving and improving streets... 5.800,000 
Electric lighting, city-wide............... 8,000,000 
es ge aisle cal a tug wo Ux'e 40.40 xe 0 4,000,000 
Construction and reconstruction of sewers 8,000,000 
River des Peres sanitation purposes....... 11,000,000 
New parks and playgrounds.............. 2,500,000 
Improvement of existing parks and play- 

9 Se a eer 1,300,000 
Aquarium in Forest Park................ 400,000 
Municipal lighting, heating, and Mechanical 

Tt een 6s cb eees < 1,000,000 
Hospitals and institutions................ 4,500,000 
Municipal auditorium and community 

0 ESE eee 5,000,000 
Memorial Plaza and Building............ 6,000,000 
Fire department purposes................ 772,509 
Grade crossings and wiaducts............. 1,600,000 
South approach to Municipal Bridge...... 1,500,000 
East Side approach to Municipal Bridge.. 1,500,000 
Armory, National Guard of Missouri...... 1,090,000 
Pe WI, oie x pac ce wedi dekh cescee 1,250,000 





Total of bonds involving taxation. . $76,372,500 
New water-works, to be paid for out of 


no et el ee 12,000,000 


Ss a ate e aa bin aie ccbete $88,372,500 

Items 1, 8, 7 and 16 represent the city’s share of 
the cost of_these different projects. Item 19 failed 
to carry. All others received two-thirds majorities. 

Dallas has a wonderful City Plan. It represents 
thirteen years (1910-1922) work on the part of George 
E. Kessler. It is as important, however, to plan 
ahead on your expenditures as it is to plan ahead 
on your streets and on your parks, 

St. Louis has a plan to guide her in developing her 
streets, her parks, and her rivers. St. Louis also has 
a plan to guide her in the money she will spend each 
year for the next ten years. This plan determines the 
amount that will be spent on each project, and it also 
determines the amount of bonds that. will be sold 
each year and for what the money will be spent. 








THIS \TATEMENT, WITH SOME ADDITIONAL DATA ON LOCAL PROBLEMS, IS BEING CIRCULATED IN 


‘ST AS PAPT OF TITT ENTCATTONAL CAMPAIGN OF THE KESSTER PT.AW acannrswerns- 
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gram. Believing that definite accomplishments 
in another city would be of special interest to our 
civic leaders, we prepared the accompanying out- 
line of what has been done in St. Louis. [See 
page 141.] This was based on data secured 
from St. Louis and from its city planner, Har- 
land Bartholomew, who had _ recently visited 


1925 


Dallas. 

“Any reader of THe AMERICAN City cay 
secure for 10 cents, from The Dallas Morning 
News, a little pamphlet containing a series 9; 
articles recently written by Louis P. Head, te). 
ing of the Kessler Plan, what has been accom. 
plished and what is yet to be accomplished.” 


An Ordinance to Clear the Way for Fire Apparatus 


(Suggested by Fire and Water Engineering) 


Be it ordained by the Council (Board of Commis- 
sioners or Aldermen) of the City of 
Section 1. Vehicles of the Fire Department, Po- 
lice Department, Salvage Corps, U. S. Mail, emer- 
gency ambulances, both public and private, and 
emergency repair of all public utility companies, 
and funeral processions shall have the right of 
way over all traffic in any street or other public 
place and through any procession, provided, how- 
ever, that the Fire and Police Department ve- 
hicles shall have the right of way over every 
other kind of traffic whatsoever, and provided, 
further, that the Fire Department shall have the 
right of way over Police Department vehicles, 
and all others shall have right of way in the order 
named. 

Section 2. No vehicle shall follow closer than 
300 feet of any fire apparatus while the same is 
answering an alarm of fire, and shall not approach 
said fire apparatus or park said vehicle within 1,000 
feet of the same after said apparatus has arrived 
and stopped at the destination of a fire. 

Section 3. Street cars, upon the approach of 
such fire or police apparatus, shall be stopped im- 
mediately if between street intersections. 

Section 4. The driver of any vehicle shall not 
enter any street intersection if police or fire ap- 
paratus is approaching such street intersection 
within a distance of 300 feet. 

Section 5. No driver of a piece of fire apparatus 
shall operate the apparatus over any street or pub- 
lic highway of the city recklessly, or at a rate of 
speed greater than is reasonable and proper, having 
regard to the traffic, use of the highway, or so as 
to injure the property and life or limb of any per- 
son, and with due regard to the urgency of the 
call. 

Section 6. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to drive, or cause to be driven, any vehicle over or 
across any fire-hose or hose used for conducting 
water to any fire from any hydrant or fire-engine 
in the city. But this section shall not apply to 
any ambulance when answering an emergency call 
or transporting an injured person to a hospital. 

Section 7. The parking of vehicles is prohibited 
within 20 feet of a fire-hydrant, 25 feet of a cross- 
walk at a street intersection, 75 feet of a street 
intersection where a trolley car stops to take on 
passengers, 15 feet of the entrance of any place 
of public assemblage, and 25 feet on both sides of 





the street from any fire station, except while dis. 
charging or taking on passengers and the engine 
is running and the driver available. 

Section 8. All persons operating automobiles 
or other vehicles upon the streets of the city, who 
shall lock their vehicles, shall have the same pro- 
vided with a good lock installed in a manner that 
will allow the towing or moving of the vehicle 
when necessary by the Police or Fire Department. 

Section 9. All railroad companies operating 
railroads or passing through the city, and all 
engineers or persons operating engines, 
hand-cars or other cars on said railroads or 
streets, shall, upon approaching the vicinity of a 
fire stop their engines or cars until they have as- 
certained from the chief or his assistants that 
they can pass without in any way interfering with 
the Fire Department. 

Section 10. The parking of automobiles or 
other vehicles in alleys of the congested value 
district is prohibited, except only long enough to 
be loaded or unloaded, and during such time the 
front wheels of such vehicles shall be turned in 
the direction in which traffic is proceeding. 

Section 12. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm, or corporation to cause or permit any 
automobile or vehicle to be operated upon the 
streets of the city when such vehicle is painted a 
bright or fire red or is equipped with a gong or 
siren adopted by the Fire Department. 

The following section is not strictly a part of 
this ordinance, but it is so closely connected with 
the operations of the fire department that it is 
included as a suggested form to be inserted in a 
general traffic code. 

Section 13. No taxicab while waiting service 
by passengers shall stand on any public street or 
place except on such stands as may be designated 
by permit duly issued by the Police Department: 
nor shall any driver or chauffeur of any such ve. 
hicle seek employment by repeatedly and _persist- 
ently driving his taxicab in and about a short 
space. The driver of a taxicab shall after dis- 
charging a passenger return as quickly as possibl: 
to his regular stand or other convenient stand and 
take his place in turn; the general cruising for 
passengers is prohibited. 

Section 14. This ordinance shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage and publica. 
tion as required by law. 


Infant Mortality Rates Lowest in 1924 


HE baby death-rate in the cities of the 
Eg United States for last year reached the lowest 
point ever attained. According to the infant 
mortality report published annually by the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, New York City, the 
combined rate for 629 cities in the Birth Registra- 


tion Area was 72.2 for 1924 as compared with a 
rate of 78 for 1923. These figures indicate that 
72 babies out of every 1,000 born during 1924 died 
within their first year. 

The Birth Registration Area of the country cor- 
sists of 33 states and the District of Columbia. 
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Recent Theories in Street and Block 


| Planning 


Interior Parks for Residential 
Frontages 


Widened Streets for Neighborhood 
Stores 
By JACOB L, CRANE, Jr. 
Engineer and Town Planner, Chicago 

UR theory has come to be that, on 
strictly residential streets of compara- 
tively good character and with fairly 
Jeep lots, it is no longer advantageous to face 
the houses toward the street. Instead, the 
street has become almost entirely a service 
way on which the rapid motion, noise, ana 
danger of commercial activities are concen- 
trated. Therefore, to get the privacy and 
seclusion desirable for home environment, 
houses may just as well put their service 
quarters toward the street and face inward 
from the street. This theory leads logically 
to the interior park maintained cooperatively 

hy the property owners in any given block. 
These points are illustrated in Figs. 1 and 
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FIG. 1. 160-ACRE TRACT WITH SERVICE QUAR- FIG. 3. BUSINESS ALLEY DEVELOPED INTO SUP- 
PORTING STREET AND CREATING DOUBLE BUSI- 


TERS TOWARD THE STREET 


A, Business corner. B, Playground. C, Public parks. 
D, Interior parks 













































































FIG. 2. PART OF A LARGE SUBDIVISION 
A Interior park. B Playecround. ©. Footways 


NESS FRONTAGE 


2, which also show other fea- 
tures of good _ subdivision 
planning, such as connecting 
ways between these interior 
parks; smaller interior play- 
grounds; school sites; neigh- 
borhood parks set aside; di- 
rect access to the arterial 
highways; and limited neigh- 
borhood business centers with 
widened streets on the busi- 
ness frontage. 
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A double business stree: js 
illustrated in Fig. 3. In busi- 
ness sections we have found 
that there is a demand to 
widen the alleys through the 
blocks to provide for parking 
of machines (see THE Ani. 
1cAN City for March, 192: 


>» 


page 337), for greater facility 
in loading and _ unloading 
goods, and finally for some 
flowing traffic. This leads to 
the idea of a 40-foot pave- 
ment in alleys, to be used 
practically as a relief street. 
The sidewalks were required 
to give access from the pave- 
ment to any store build ng. 
This gave us virtually a street 
at each end of each business 
lot. The advantages are: 
first, that we get nearly twice 
the street area and _ traffic 
parking capacity that we get 
with the usual single system; 
and, second, that each busi- 
ness lot has double frontage. 
thereby increasing its value 
and making it possible to util- 
ize the otherwise dead space 








FIG. 4. SUGGESTED TYPICAL NEIGHBORHOOD BUSINESS CENTER 


We believe, and a number of subdividers 
have come to agree with us in laying out 
their property, that a widened street along 
business frontage gives greater value to the 
business lots for the land dedicated in the 
street than the same land would be worth at 
the back end of business lots. Neighborhood 
stores are rarely more than 50 to 75 feet deep, 
and the land beyond that is mostly wasted. 
By setting the building back 15 or 20 feet 
from the original street line, there is. still 
plenty of room on the business lot of ordinary 
depth, and very great advantages are secured 
in the street. First, it becomes possible to 
widen the pavement to allow for parking ma- 
chines in front of the stores. This feature can 
readily be “sold” to purchasers of business lots. 
Second, the stores are set back so that they 
do not encroach to anything like the ordinary 
degree upon the residential building line in 
the same or neighboring blocks. All of these 
schemes here illustrated have been utilized in 


subdivision plans and have been found to be 
practical. 


at the rear end of business 
lots and business buildings. 
The difficulty which this ar- 
rangement creates in the matter of loading 
and unloading goods from the alley-street is 
fairly well overcome by the arrangement of 
loading courts illustrated in the sketch. Other 
types of loading courts for a suggested neighi- 
borhood business center are shown in Fig. 4. 

These ideas have developed out of the 
struggle to adapt subdivision methods and the 
use of property to present-day street traffic 
requirements, and they seem to indicate the 
likelihood of important changes in our con- 
ception of the arrangement and use of streets 
and lots. 





Land Subdivisions and the City Plan 


is the title of a valuable et by 
Herbert S. Swan and George W. Tuttle, 
published as a supplement to the National 
Municipal Review for July, 1925. An im- 
portant feature of this 24-page oe ma 
is a set of proposed rules for the guidance 
of planning commissions in approving 
new subdivisions. 
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|..xagonal Blocks for Residential 
Districts 


Excerpts from an Address Before the Recent 
international Town, City and Regional 
Planning Conference 
By NOULAN CAUCHON 


Consulting Engineer, Chang Eeeesionh, Town Planning 


‘HE hexagon, as shown on the schematic 
‘| diagrams, is submitted as a principle of 
subdivision for residential cells in the 
civic tissue; advisedly adjustable in design to 
circumstance of function and topography; a 
eeometrical translation of a biological anal- 
ovy. The north pointing of the hexagon, as 
4 health provision, insures sunlight to both 
sides of all streets, in all seasons, at all lati- 
tudes. 
’ The hexagon cell is conducive to commu- 
nity life in that it permits of surplus back- 
yards being collectively a children’s play- 
eround. Also where opportunity is given the 
landscape artist to treat the interior as a 
park, the charm of quiet and repose can be 
realized in endless variety. The hexagon 
residential cell radiates six streets, more than 
sufficient; whilst the ordinary rectangular 
block radiates a needless over-costly and 
wasteful opportunity of eight channels. 
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The residential honeycomb has advanta- 
geous properties in demanding less street 
length to given area served; in its three-way 
street junctions, which display the minimum 
number of collision points; in having wide 
(120°) angle turnings and longer visibility 
as against right-angle (90°) turn and re- 
stricted view; more safety and greater speed. 
The four-way street intersection is neverthe- 
less recommended for business intersections 
by reason of its facility for controlling heavy 
cross traffic and of grade separation as re- 
quired. 

From the point of view of art—expression 
of architecture in particular—the residential 
streets of the honeycomb afford ever-changing 
vista and focal point for effective treatment 
and display, secured free of the structural and 
other difficulties which obtain on curved 
streets, both above and below ground. 

In these diagrams, which, I repeat, are only 
schematic, an endeavor has been made to dem- 
onstrate the virtues which lie in the proper- 
ties of the hexagon as a residential cell and 
of the rectangular block for business. 

The Arterial Highway 

Arterial highways inside and outside cities 

should answer to the exercise of a function 
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ILLUSTRATING THE THEORY OF A BALANOED RATIO OF RECTANGULAR BUSINESS BLOCKS TO 
HEXAGONAL RESIDENTIAL CELLS, AND THE PRINCIPLE OF TRAFFIC INTERCEPTER 


The ‘‘intercepter’’ for through 
trafic opening upon it. The civic center is 
¢ ion and **Z’’ shows 


traffic is an independent right of =. free from frontages and from cumulative local 
so as to baffle the 


flow of traffic where it tends toward over- 


oy subdivision of a unit residential cell with its central playground. 
X'' -Lows the system of providing for interior areas for non-tax-paying 
fron for tax contribution 


institutions, leaving street 
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A COMPARISON OF RECTANGULAR BLOCKS AND HEXAGONAL CELLS 


organically balanced to the cumulative ebb 
and flow of the local tide of population. They 
should not be overburdened with any regular 
through transportation, which should be the 
prerogative of steam and radial services. 
Long-distance and even suburban motor 
traffic should be consigned to independent 
rights of way—an “express” system relatively 
free from frequent adits and exits. We are 


planning to bring this about in Ottawa on ob- 
solete railway rights of way. It is planned 
to apply the principle of the intercepter upon 
30 to 40 miles of railway right of way ob- 
tainable; the embankment will be widened to 
carry three radial tracks and a motor way on 
each side; all cross traffic will be restricted 
to grade separations as now existing and 
others as required. 


An Offer of Graduate Fellowships in Safety Education 


HE National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters offers for the academic year 
1925-1926 three graduate fellowships of 
$1,000 each for the study of special problems in 
the field of safety education. The subjects are: 
1. The grading of subject matter for safety 
instruction in the elementary schools. 
2. The preparation of a course of study in 
safety education for normal schools. 
3. A study of the relative importance of posi- 
tive vs. negative methods of instruction. 
These fellowships are offered in order to secure 
expert solutions of problems which confront the 
education section of the National Safety Council 
in its work; a work which is also financed by the 
National Bureau. The first problem is that of 
adapting the subject matter of safety instruction 
in detail to the needs of the elementary schools; 
the second is the general problem of organizing 
methods of teaching safety; and the third is a 


far there is danger of developing a fear-complex 
in the child, and into the more general question oi 
the relative desirability of positive and negative 
methods of approach in this field. 
Applications should be sent to Albert W. Whit- 
ney, associate general manager and actuary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers, 120 West 42nd Street, New York City, and 
should be accompanied by pertinent information 
with regard to the experience and purposes 0! 
the applicant, references and, what is particulary 
important, a detailed plan of how he would pro- 
pose to go to work to solve that one of the three 
problems listed in which he is particularly iter- 
ested. The applicant should also state at what uni- 
versity he would prefer to carry on his studies 
Mature students who have had some years ©! 
teaching experience are desired, and it is pre 
sumed that students will wish to offer the resu!t 
of the research as a thesis for the degree 0! 
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Fire Hazards in Public Buildings 


An Analysis of the Chief Causes of Fires in Public Buildings, and Corrective Safety 
Measures and Protective Facilities Which Should Be Adopted 


ings, practically all of which are pre- 
ventable or partially preventable, follow: 

Defective installation of heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus, including piping; defective chim- 
neys and stove-pipes passing through combustible 
nartitions, walls and roofs. 

’ Poor housekeeping, rubbish, ashes, etc. 

Smoking and improper use of matches. 

Lack of protection against outside exposure. 

Improper installation and use of gas appliances. 

Hot ashes and coals and open fires. 

Defective electrical installations. 

Lack of lightning protection. 

Hazards contributing toward the spread of 
fire are: 

Unprotected floor openings. 

Lack of fire-stopping. 

Large undivided areas. 

Excessive heights. 

Combustible roof coverings. 

Skylights and ventilators which permit entrance 
of sparks. ; 

Cracked and bulged walls or walls of inferior 
construction. : 

Ceilings, walls and partitions sheathed with 
flimsy materials. . 

Poor foundation or lack of foundation. 

Because of the large number of people often 
occupying public buildings, additional haz- 
ards contributing to panic in the event of 
fire may be found in these structures. Among 
these are: 

Insufficient number of exit doors. 

Lack of horizontal exits. 

Exits adjacent to open shafts and otherwise 
improperly arranged. 

Exit doors not equipped with panic bars or 
opening inward. 

Locked and obstructed exit doors. 

Fire-escapes which are not erected according to 
accepted standards. 

Steep, narrow, and dark stairways with many 
turns and obstructed landings. 

Narrow and obstructed halls. 

Absence of guard-rails on stairways. 

Loose, worn-out and improperly spaced stair- 
way treads. 

Improperly designated exit doors. 

Improperly illuminated passageways. 


T chief causes of fire in public build- 


Corrective Safety Measures 

Too often public building disasters are 
caused by hazards arising from carelessness 
and indifference. One of the fundamental 
principles of fire prevention is cleanliness, yet 
in many instances serious fires have started 
or spread because of accumulations of rub- 
bish, scrap paper, and other combustible mate- 
rial in basements, attics and other out-of-the- 
wav places. A school fire in which 21 lives 


sequences which may arise from such condi- 
tions. 

Fires seldom start in clean places and it is 
obvious that strict orders should be issued to 
janitors and cleaners of public buildings that 
all combustible waste material be collected and 
removed daily. If scrap paper is baled, it is 
advisable that the bales be stored outside the 
main building. Periodic inspections by quali- 
fied men will do much to eliminate easily 
recognized hazards. In one southern city the 
fire prevention committee of the local asso- 
ciation of commerce has introduced a system 
whereby weekly inspections of schools are 
made by pupils of the upper grades. 

If fires do start they may be localized by 
providing the following: 


Standard inclosed stairways and elevator shafts 
to cut off each floor. 

Adequate fire-stopping at all stud partitions, 
and furring at all floor and ceiling lines. 

Automatic sprinkler systems generally through- 
out public institutions of more than two stories 
in height constructed of non-fire-resistive materials 
and in all danger points in buildings of fire-re- 
sistive construction, such as kitchens, laundries, 
trunk rooms, X-ray film storage rooms, basements 
and attics of hospitals, and in basements around 
heating apparatus in schools and churches. 

Fire-walls with standard fire-doors to cut off 
large horizontal floor areas. 

Fire-curtains in proscenium walls of theater 
and auditorium stages. 

Ventilators of incombustible construction and 
protected so sparks and brands cannot fall into 
the building. 

Fire-resistive bins, pits, vaults, and rooms for 
storage of volatile, inflammable and otherwise 
dangerous materials. 


Protective Facilities 

It is of primary importance that an ample 
water-supply be provided in the vicinity of 
public buildings. Unless a large quantity of 
water is available, the fire department may be 
unable to control a fire which has gained 
some headway. The fire prevention commit- 
tee of a chamber of commerce in a middle 
western city recently made a test to deter- 
mine the adequacy of the public water-supply 
near a large school and found that very little 
water could be obtained. The City Council 
immediately ordered the installation of a large 
main leading directly to the school. 

Many fires in public buildings can be con- 
trolled in their incipient stage before the 
arrival of the fire department if private pro- 
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mary of the various types of extinguishing 
apparatus which may be found useful follows: 

Automatic Sprinklers—The installation of 
automatic sprinklers is an effective safeguard 
for public institutions. Their advantage lies 
in the fact that heat from a fire causes a 
spray of water to be released directly over 
the blaze, thus quenching the fire before it 
develops into serious proportions. An auto- 
matic sprinkler system may be installed so 
that an alarm of fire is transmitted to fire de- 
partment headquarters simultaneously with 
the operation of the sprinklers. Based upon 
past experience, the possibility of loss of life 
is remote in buildings equipped with sprin- 
klers. The records of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association indicate their efficiency in 
extinguishing or checking fires to be nearly 
96 per cent. 

It is particularly feasible to provide sprin- 
klers throughout all buildings or rooms used 
for industrial work, throughout all attics, lofts, 
basements, and stairways of combustible con- 
struction, in all kitchens, store closets, broom 
closets, and the tops of chutes or dumb-wait- 
ers. They are advisable in all day rooms, 
halls and corridors of hospitals other than 
those for persons suffering from mental 
diseases. In the latter institutions there is a 
possibility that sprinkler heads might be 
broken or garments might be attached to ex- 
posed pipes by persons with homicidal intent. 

Stand-Pipes and Hose.—Inside hose protec- 
tion is advantageous in fire extinguishment 
in that it affords a direct contact against the 
blaze. For a stand-pipe system to function 
most efficiently, it is important that the hose 
be kept connected to the stand-pipe, the nor- 
mal water pressure be sufficient to reach all 
parts of the building, the hose examined regu- 
larly and defective lengths and nozzles re- 
placed, and the hose hung properly on brack- 
ets or reels. When a fire has gained such 


An Experiment in the Surface 


URING 1924 the Street Department of Rock- 
ford, Ill., under the direction of B. C. Har- 
vey, Public Engineer, experimented with re- 

surfacing or seal-coating old vitrified brick pave- 
ment. The old pavement was thoroughly swept and 
also thoroughly flushed. After the pavement had 
become dry, 90 penetration asphalt was applied 
using approximately 0.57 gallons per square yard. 
Coarse or torpedo sand was used as a covering, 
about 10.9 pounds to the square yard. The asphalt 
was applied with a compressed-air distributor using 
about 15 pounds pressure. The experimental work 
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headway that the use of hose is nece-sary. 
first consideration should be given to the re. 
moval of occupants. Fighting the fire is they 
of secondary consideration. 

First Aid Appliances—Various types of 
hand extinguishers are effective in putting ou 
fires in an incipient stage. Soda and acid 
extinguishers are of value in fighting ordinary 
blazes. For electrical and small gasoline or 
oil fires, carbon tetrachloride extinguishers 
are suggested. Extinguishers of the foam 
type are well adapted for oil fires. 

Measures to prevent freezing should be em- 
ployed when soda-acid or foam extinguishers 
are exposed to low temperatures. Extinguish- 
ers should be placed in conspicuous locations 
and kept free from all obstructions. In no 
case should they be hung more than five feet 
from the floor. In institutions where women 
and children are likely to use them, it is bet- 
ter that they be hung 3 feet from the floor 
and extinguishers of 1% gallons capacity be 
installed, because larger ones would be too 
heavy for such persons to handle. 

Sand pails containing clean, dry sand arc 
recommended where there is danger of oi! or 
electrical fires. Scoops may be attached to 
facilitate spreading of sand. If possible to 
avoid it, sand should not be used upon motors 
or machinery, because of possible injury to 
bearings. Extinguishers adapted to electrical 
and oil fires should be accessible for al! 
machines and motors. 

Employees and attendants should be thor- 

- oughly drilled in the use of these appliances. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.——-From Fire Bulletin 
No. 18, released June, 1925, by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. The bulletin, a copy of which can 
be secured by any reader of Tue American City on 
application, contains, in addition to the sections above 
quoted, an outline of methods which may be adopted in 
public buildings to prevent loss of life in case of fire 
The headings in this section include: Fire Alarms, 
Egress Facilities, Fire Drills, Fire Brigades, and Plank 
ets. There is also a discussion of the special problems 
of safety in schools, hospitals and asylums, and churches 


Prevention 


Treatment of Brick Pavements 


was carried out during the middle part of August. 
Thus far this method seems very successful. How- 
ever, its behavior under the extreme heat of the 
summer of 1925 will be watched with interest. The 
cost of the work was as follows: 
Miles of brick streets resurfaced, 0,539. 
35% hours’ labor for spreading sand.......... $ 29.35 
49 yds. of sand delivered to job at $2.00........ 
Asphalt—7,725 gals. of 90 penetration asphalt at 

11.5¢ per gal 888.38 


re 


Total cost $1,015.73 


ee 


Number of square yards, 18,513. 
Cost per square yard, $0.0751. 
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, Community Trust Idea Spreading 


\-FIVE community trusts or foundations nated gift, or feature the designated gift? As a 
n fF in operation throughout the United States, practical matter, both plans will have to be fol- 
od twenty-one are in process of formation, it lowed for some time to come. There would seem 


f ;; brought out in a survey just issued by the Com- to be no question but that the greatest good to 
mittee on Community Trusts of the Trust Com- the community will eventually grow out of the 
, any Division, Amterican Bankers Association, undesignated gift.” 
d headquarters in New York. An outline of recent activities of community 
y ‘rty-nine trusts have received gifts in cash, trusts prepared by the committee mentions the 
: ander wills, or through living trusts, in seven cases Boston Permanent Charity Fund, which is dis- 
‘ she omount being reported as in excess of $1,000,- bursing the largest income and has made appro- 
‘ oo.” the Committee says. “Eighteen trusts are  priations to 160 charitable organizations. The 
n 


‘ributing incomes, and in twenty-two cities com- Buffalo Foundation is making local studies of child- 
mittees on distribution have been appointed. In caring agencies. The Chicago Community Trust 
addition, there are twelve trusts with gifts.unde- is making criminal and social welfare surveys and 


senated under wills and twenty-six trusts with investigating care of handicapped ex-service men. 

S lesienated gifts.” ; The Cleveland Foundation is conducting a survey 
|iscussing the community trust idea, Frank J. of higher education, the Detroit Community Trust 

; Parsons. Chairman of the Committee, says: “It is disbursing the James Couzens fund for the 
has been stated that this movement is a plan to physically handicapped, the Indianapolis Founda- 
substitute contemporary wisdom for forethought tion is maintaining a nurse for crppled children 


i charities. It has seemed the part of wisdom to and a free employment bureau and has donated to 
lay down as an essential policy the dictum that no the Orthopedic Hospital, and the Milwaukee Foun- 
elaborate machinery shall be built up, but that as dation is assisting in providing hospital facilities 
far as possible existing agencies shall be utilized, for non-paying patients. The New York Com- 
and temporary groups formed for the putting into munity Trust is maintaining seventeen settlement 
effect of specific programs. The question is often nurses, is making certain public school 


- bs pee hool prize 
asked: Should we concentrate upon the undesig- awards and cooperating in an art exhibit. 


A Critical Study of Municipal Markets 


| N common with the great majority of the the interest charges on their bonds and make 
| larger cities of this country, Cleveland, Ohio, adequate allowance for sinking fund requirements. 
has for a number of years operated market- After meeting these requirements it is not believed 
houses. This has not involved the actual selling that any effort should be made to make markets 
of food products by the city, but only the furnish- a source of financial profit to the city; on the 
ing of buildings and equipment for the use of othen hand, they should not be a source of finan- 
private vendors. Believing that sufficient time has cial loss. Debt retirement and all factors of cost 
elapsed since the opening of these markets in included, the municipal markets of Cleveland in- 
which to develop standards and principles of curred a total deficit of $262,578.73 in the six 
administration, the Municipal Research Bureau of years 1918-1923, the Central Market being the 
Cleveland has made an impartial study of the only self-supporting unit in the system. 
results of market operation by the city and has The report emphasizes the fact that a market 
published in mimeographed form “A Report on is a utility, not a public charity. It exists in order 
the Operation of the Municipal Markets of the that the people may be able to purchase whole- 
City of Cleveland.” some food at the lowest price which competition 
That municipal markets should be operated on can produce when retail costs are reduced to the 
a self-supporting basis and market rentals fixed minimum. It does not exist, however, to subsidize 
to accomplish this result is one of the principal the food industry of any particular group of food 
recommendations of the Bureau based on its dealers or purchasers. Markets are a legitimate 
findings. These enterprises should pay all costs form of public utility enterprise, but as such they 
of operation and maintenance, including the cost should be financially self-supporting, and if, when 


of services received from other branches of the operated on this basis, they cannot serve the buy- 
city government; they should provide for the de- ing public sufficiently to their advantage to hold 
preciation of the buildings and equipment on a_ their trade, then it is doubtful whether municipal 
h- 


asis deemed conservative for such enterprises markets should be maintained under ordinary cir- 
when privately operated; and they should meet cumstances. 


Another Advantage of Traffic Signal Lights 


OLICE officials welcome traffic signal lights With traffic signal lights at important inter- 
oston because they believe that it may sections, most of the vigorous arm waving of 


ent serious injury to the arms of traffic officers is eliminated. Not only would it prevent 
It has been noticed that a number of any pernranent injury to officers, but also would 
vho have been on duty for several years relieve them of the duty of giving signals and 
con that the incessant waving of arms in- permit them to pay attention to other duties at 
jur arm sockets at the shoulder. It is these intersections, such as the control of pedes- 
fear hat eventually it may permanently in-  trians, etc. 
Caf some of them. 


From Current Affairs, Boston, July 13, 1925. 
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Elimination of Odors from Garbage 
Disposal Works 





By Samuel A. Greeley 


Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, Consulting Engineers, Chicago, Ill. 


NUMBER of factors influence the 
B . Yntiene problem of the elimination of 

odors from garbage disposal works, one 
of which is the environment. In some locations 
some odors apparently are not objectionable. In 
other locations, the same or less intense odors 
might cause a nuisance. In recognition of this 
fact, the zoning map of Kansas City, Mo., 
indicates areas where odor-producing indus- 
tries may be located. 

Another factor is the cost of operation. Both 
construction and operating costs may be in- 
creased as odors are eliminated. If disposal 
is by reduction, rates of drier operation may 
have to be curtailed 


vigorous practically to force its abandonment 
shortly after it was built. The city of New 
York, however, operates an incinerator in a 
commercial district only a few blocks from 
residence and business sections. In two or 
three other cities, garbage reduction works are 
in such isolated locations that apparently re- 
duction with less odor control and lower 
operating costs is permissible. Thus, from a 
practical standpoint, the attitude of the com- 
munity, the relative economies of near-by or 
distant location, and the over-all costs of dis- 
posal by various processes must be considered 
and carefully balanced. 
Status of Odor 





and processes adopt- Elimination 

ed for odor elimina- 7 Relatively little 
tion which do not A a > oe progress in the de- 
roduce additional . ee ’ velopment of meth- 
P ; The disposal of garbage is an operation 

revenue but which 


add to the cost of 
disposal. If it is 
done by incineration, 
additional fuel, 
larger capacities, and 
sturdier construction 





in which an odor hazard must be fairly 
recognized. Unless garbage 
works are designed, built, and operated 
with care, odors may result. In fact, with 
some methods of disposal, odors are likely 
to result unless the design and operation 
are good. In this regard, garbage disposal 
is somewhat akin to the odor-producing 
industries, such as tanneries, packing- 


ods for odor elimina- 
tion can be recorded 
with tangible results 
expressed in definite 
terms. Inside feed- 
ing has been devel- 
oped at hog farms, 


disposal 








may be required. houses, glue works, oil refineries, render- but capacities and 

Other factors re- ing plants, etc. Measures for odor designs are not gen- 
late to the many elimination thus become pertinent. erally understood 
phases of garbage and applied; and too 
disposal as a munici- little attention has 


pal enterprise, including group habits and 
view-points, the efficiency of the operating 
staff, the financial resources and budget allow- 
ances, competitive conditions in the field of 
garbage plant installation, patent limitations, 
etc. All these factors are closely interwoven. 
Local considerations are often justly impor- 
tant and cannot be entirely discarded. A 
helpful perspective may be secured by de- 
scribing a few actual conditions. 

In Rochester, N. Y., a garbage reduction 
plant of the most approved design as regards 
odor elimination is operated in a commercial 
and semi-industrial district near the center of 
the city. A similar plant was built on Staten 
Island, New York, in relatively open country, 
but not far from residential districts. The 
protests against this plant were sufficiently 





been paid to the sanitary disposal of the un- 
consumed garbage and the hog manure. 
Fume-consuming grates have been proposed 
for incinerators, and the danger of low tem- 
peratures has been commonly recognized, but 
many designs fail to consider peak conditions 
At reduction works, odorous gases have been 
washed with water and cholorinated, with a 
reduction of odors, but methods of applying 
the water and chlorine to secure the best ef- 
ficiencies need further development. 


Fundamental Considerations 

The problem of eliminating odors from gar- 
bage disposal works should not be entirely 
confined to methods of elimination after the 
odors have been produced. Itisa fundamental! 
consideration that odors which are difficult and 
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<ostly to eliminate should be prevented or re- 
juced as much as possible. The old adage as 
to the value of prevention before cure is true 
in this case. However, both prevention and 
cure should be studied and a well-balanced pro- 
cedure developed with due regard to efficiency 
and cost. 

fhere appears to be no common scale for 
jetermining permissible odor, and therefore 
the location and environment of a garbage 
slant may be considered in the general scheme 
for odor elimination, although they affect the 
nuisance resulting from the odor rather than 
the odor itself, For instance, if it should be 
necessary in a town to burn garbage, night 
soil, screenings, or other such refuse materials 
with an additional fuel, it may be said that the 
elimination of odors bears a major relation- 
ship to the temperature of combustion and, 
therefore, to the quantity and cost of additional 
fuel. In this case, is it better to locate the 
plant far afield, involving an additional haulage 
cost, but a lower fuel cost, permissible through 
a somewhat lower temperature standard? 


Comments on Odors 

Garbage odors should be characterized or 
classified so as best to promote and facilitate 
a study of their elimination, as follows: 

a. Garbage odors as related to the food 
materials contained, such as cinnamon, coffee, 
lemon, burnt meat, and many others. Such 
odors are characteristic of fresh garbage and 
might be termed the “fresh garbage” odors. 
Their predominance is relatively brief, depend- 
ing on the condition of the garbage after its 
house treatment, the frequency of collection, 
and similar factors. 

b. The odors of decomposition—In warm 
weather, for instance, moist garbage decom- 
poses quite readily, and produces odors which 
are more or less of a nuisance, depending on 
the character of decomposition. Garbage which 
is wrapped and drained in the kitchen or mixed 
with ashes decomposes more slowly than other- 
wise. Odors from decomposing garbage may 
come from dirty collection wagons and dis- 
posal works. 

c. The process odors—This expression is 
here used to include those odors which result 
from the various methods of garbage disposal 
and at times are more or less characteristic of 
them. Such odors are the “pig-pen” odor, the 
odor of incomplete combustion, the odor of 
drier gases, ete. Among these odors, some may 
be classed as pleasant and others as offensive. 
Some will be intermittent and others more or 
less continuous; and some may be seasonal. 
The odors of decomposition are, perhaps, 
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likely to be more offensive, but less widely dis- 


tributed than those from gases discharged from 
a chimney top. 


Sources of Odors in Garbage Works 

The sources and causes of odors in gar- 
bage works may be related to the several parts 
of the works as follows: 

a. The house treatment—Odors may come 
from accumulations of garbage in the can or 
house receptacle and from accumulated piles 
of garbage spilled from the can. In some 
apartment houses, the garbage is spouted to the 
ground, and these spouts may become foul. 

b. The collection —If the collection wagons 
are not cleaned, or are difficult to clean, they 
may become quite odorous. Leaky and over- 
loaded wagons may spread odor-producing ma- 
terial along the route. A proper covering of 
collection units is desirable and may be im- 
portant. 

c. The transportation—In cases of long 
haul, the garbage may be transported from a 
transfer station to the disposal works in scows, 
freight cars, or large trucks. Poorly designed 
and maintained transfer stations with inade- 
quate facilities for washing are likely to pro- 
duce odors. Such conditions may be ag- 
gravated if the garbage is not removed from 
the transfer station frequently. 

d. The final disposal—Garbage disposal 
works may cause odors through design and 
construction in the first place, and through 
neglectful operation in the second place. Such 
factors as the capacity and general arrange- 
ments of the plant are important. To secure 
relative freedom from odors, these several 
sources should be appreciated and operations 
conducted to prevent odors, as described more 
fully subsequently. 


Effect of House Treatment 

Local odors may result from poor house 
treatment, and odors may be spread along col- 
lection routes if the interval between collec- 
tions is too long, especially in warm weather. 
If the house receptacles are not cans with good 
covers, but are baskets, boxes, or barrels, they 
may leak and foul the ground on which they 
stand, or they may overflow, if they are too 
small. Local odors may result. A good method 
is to have the garbage drained and wrapped 
before it is placed in the can, but this method 
is not generally applicable to disposal by re- 
duction or hog feeding. It is practiced in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., Trenton, 
N. J., and elsewhere, and it facilitates incinera- 
tion. In Madison, Wis., the garbage is wrapped 
by the housekeeper and then unwrapped at the 
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hog farm before feeding, at a cost estimated 
at $2,500 per year. This, however, may result 
in a fresher garbage at the hog farm. 


Effect of Collection 

Unclean garbage wagons will carry odors 
along their route. Such odors are noticeable 
100 feet or more from the wagons. They can 
be eliminated by the selection of a type of 
wagon easily cleaned, with a good cover, and 
by washing the wagon at regular and suf- 
ficiently frequent intervals. A good type of 
cover is of canvas arched over the top of the 
wagon and arranged in sections which can be 
thrown back during filling. 

The European practice is to wash the wagons 
every day, and this practice is growing in the 
United States, particularly during the summer 
months. Washing the wagons on alternate 
days will materially reduce odors, but will not 
eliminate them. With only two washings a 
week, odors are likely to develop. At Milwau- 
kee, the estimated cost at pre-war prices of 
having a man scrub wagons with water and 
a broom was about 4 or 5 cents per wagon. 

Odors in the collection wagons and in dis- 
posal works will be reduced if the garbage is 
collected at sufficiently frequent intervals. A 
common practice in this country is to collect 
once a week in winter and twice a week in 
summer, but this is hardly sufficient, as a col- 
lection every other day in summer is often 
desirable. In some cities, especially in Eng- 
land and Europe, garbage is collected daily 
at least from the business districts. This is 
a good practice if the garbage is to be fed to 
hogs. Additional collections add materially 
to the cost, but they are often justified by the 
better service to housekeepers. If a collec- 
tion unit can visit 250 houses in a working day, 
each unit will service 750 houses with two col- 
lections per week, and with less garbage per 
collection probably somewhat more than 500 
houses with three collections per week. Thus, 
more units will be required to make the more 
frequent collections, entailing an increased cost 
of less than 50 per cent during the period of 
more frequent collections. 

The collection of garbage, ashes, and rubbish 
mixed is practiced abroad and to some extent 
in this country. From the standpoint of odor 
elimination it is a good practice, but it limits 
disposal to mixed incineration except where 
sanitary fill may be possible. If dumps for ash 
disposal are relatively easy of access, mixed 
collection is likely to cost more than separate 
collection, because the former requires a more 
frequent collection of ashes than householders 
ordinarily require. 


Effect of Disposal 

Elimination of odors from garbage di sposa) 
works centers chiefly about the disposal plan); 
proper. The sources of such odors may be 
stated as follows: 

a. Odors from raw garbage and its s!oragp 
and handling about the plant—If the plan 
capacities are such that garbage must fe 
stored at the plant for several days during peak 
seasons, odors will result. The age of the gar. 
bage as delivered to the plant also affects the 
odor situation. Lime, creosote, and other 
cleansing and deodorizing substances may be 
used to advantage. Provision should also be 
made for cleaning and washing the plant. 

b. Odors may come from the processes— 
Thus, in hog farms, an incomplete disposal of 
hog manure and unconsumed garbage may 
cause serious odor troubles. At incinerating 
plants, incomplete combustion may permit 
odorous gases to escape from the chimney top 
In the reduction process, odors may come from 
the vapors escaping from open grease-skim- 
ming tanks, from hot materials when exposed, 
and from leaks about piping and tanks. Odor: 
may also come from the digester vent gases 
and from the dried gases. 

c. Some odors may come from the products 
of disposal, as, for instance, half-burned gar- 
bage from incinerators delivered to ash dumps: 
or the accumulation of tankage, tailings, and 
sewage at a reduction plant. 

The extent of odors from garbage disposal 
works is influenced, more than is realized, by 
details of design and construction. In reduc- 
tion plant A, for instance, the floors may be 
of concrete, the piping may be easily kept 
tight, the capacity may be sufficient so that no 
garbage is held in storage, there may be sut- 
ficient driers so that scorching and burning o! 
the garbage is negligible, and the plant as a 
whole may be kept clean and in good repair 
Contrast such a situation with that of reduc- 
tion plant B, where floors are rough and un- 
even, where in the summer heavy deliveries 
of garbage may be stored at the plant for 
several days, where inconvenient arrangement 
renders pipe maintenance difficult, where driers 
are forced to operate at high temperatures, 
and where slovenliness prevails. The elimi- 
nation of residual odors is likely to be much 
more difficult at plant B than at plant \. 


Incineration of Garbage 
Odors from incinerating plants probably 
arise more often from the storage about the 
plant and from incomplete combustion. There 
are two general types of incinerators which 
embrace the various designs—the “outsi:e stor- 
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| the “inside storage” types. 

le storage incinerators are a develop- 
the mixed-refuse incinerators first 
studi in detail in this country by J. T. Fether- 
ston connection with the installation of 
two plants on Staten Island, New York, in 1908 
3. A considerable volume of technical 
ation is available relating to- the opera- 
| this type of plant when burning a mix- 
ture of garbage, ashes, and rubbish, and also, 
hut to a less extent, when burning garbage and 
rubbish only. Rates of burning per square 
foot of grate area, draft requirements, flue 
areas, and heat balances are quite well settled. 
Thus, odors from incomplete combustion can 
be generally avoided. The outside storage of 
the varbage makes careful design and opera- 
tion necessary if odors from this source are 
to be avoided, 

In plants of the inside storage type, a large 
part of the garbage is dumped into the furnace 
from the collection units as delivered. Out- 
side storage at such a plant is thus largely 
eliminated. However, steady, uniform combus- 
tion is more difficult, and lower rates of burn- 
ing appear to be necessary. In this type of 
plant, safe maximum loadings. have not been 
so definitely fixed for continuous complete 
combustion for the various designs. 

\ll incinerators should have ample combus- 
tion and dust-settling chambers. Lack of such 
hambers increases the odor hazard and allows 
dust and sometimes paper to be carried up the 
stack. The combustion chambers at Milwau- 
kee have capacities equivalent to 15.4 cubic 
feet per ton of mixed refuse furnace capacity 
per 24 hours, 

Satisfactory incineration over a number of 
years calls for durable construction with prop- 
erly designed furnace structures to stand the 
relatively hard service. With leaky furnace 
fronts, cracked brickwork, and inadequate 
draft control, cold air enters the furnaces and 
lowers the effective temperature of conibus- 
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Reduction of Garbage 

development of garbage reduction in 
utry has been influenced by the odor 
as well as by costs of operation and 
conditions. Several groups of reduc- 
esses have resulted, among which may 
tioned the following: 

cooking group in which the garbage 
oked by steam in, digesters and then 
pressed and percolated for the quite 
recovery of grease, the waste liquor 
‘porated and added to the tankage. 
‘ants, the process is limited by omit- 
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ting gasoline extraction of grease or the 
eyaporation of waste liquids, or both. 

b. The cooking group in which the garbage 
is first dried and then percolated for grease 
recovery, with a further processing of the 
residual solids for tankage.. In this process 
there is no cooking, and the digester vent 
gases are eliminated. 

c. The Cobwell group, in which the entire 
process is accomplished in closed tanks termed 
reducers. In the reducers the garbage is 
treated with solvent, heated, dewatered, de- 
greased, and dried. The process thus offers a 
minimum of odor hazard. Recently, the gar- 
bage has first been dried to increase the general 
plant capacities and to reduce net operating 
costs. 

The so-called Morrison process has been 
adopted at Indianapolis, Ind., and Dayton, 
Ohio, for the preparation of a stock and poul- 
try food and other products from garbage. It 
is a cooking process, using a steami-jacketed 
digester in which cooking, pressing, and drying 
are done. 

At garbage reduction works several rela- 
tively well-defined sources of odors have been 
noted. First are the garbage odors arising 
from the delivery and storage of the garbage. 
Second are the digester odors which ure com- 
monly described as having a caramel or burnt- 
coffee odor. The odor of the digester vent 
gases is apparent at times and is different from 
the digester odors. Third are the drier odors 
resulting from the escaping drier gases. These 
generally have a sweet burnt-vegetable odor 
with occasional whiffs which are acrid and 
irritating. By condensation, by washing with 
water, by heating to a high temperature, by 
treating with chlorine gas, and by removal of 
dust, these various odors have at times been 
largely eliminated. 

A comparative analysis of these various re- 
duction processes as they affect odors involves 
so many local factors that general typical 
operating schedules are not likely to be helpful. 
Obviously, a completely developed plant of the 
cooking type requires more different, separate 
operations than one of the drying type. In the 
former method, the cooked garbage is usually 
pressed to a cake containing from 55 to 60 
per cent of moisture of fairly uniform char- 
acter, and this cake is passed through driers. 
Under the latter or drying method, green gar- 
bage with an average moisture content of about 
75 per cent is the material dried. There is, 
however, a wide range of moisture content 
in the different particles. Although one proc- 
ess eliminates cooking and pressing, the other 
calls for heavier work by the driers. Thus, 
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the economies of operation and the likely suc- 
cess of measures for odor elimination are in- 
terrelated. 

Factors influencing the costs of disposal are 
fixed charges which reflect the first cost, labor 
costs, maintenance costs, net sale prices of 
grease and tankage after deducting freight, 
and the cost of odor elimination. This last 
factor includes the often considerable increase 
in first cost due to the type of driers, condens- 
ers, and other equipment permissible from an 
odor standpoint, as well as the cost of odor- 
eliminating devices. 


Digester Operation 

The cooking of garbage in digesters gene- 
rates gases and vapors, the treatment of which 
is important in the control of odors. There are 
a number of different digesters on the market. 
Some constitute a vertical, cylindrical steel 
tank, generally lined with vitrifed brick, with 
a false bottom over a drain. In these the 
garbage is cooked with live steam. The period 
of cooking varies from season to season with 
the condition of the garbage and, at times, 
with its age and state of decomposition. A 
frequent period is 8 to 10 hours. During cook- 
ing the excess steam is vented through small 
pipes to condensers. Some digesters contain 
arms or paddles which are rotated to stir the 
garbage during cooking. Water or waste liq- 
uors are added to promote the cooking. Other 
digesters are steam-jacketed and the heat from 
the jackets cooks the garbage and may be used 
to evaporate the liquid contents. In other 
processes some of the liquids are pressed out 
by steam, and in some the pressed material is 
partly dried by the heat of the steam in the 
jacket. 

The gases and vapors from the digesters 
usually pass to condensers, where the steam in 
the vent gases is condensed and a large part of 
the gases is absorbed by the water. In some 
plants, the insoluble gases have been trapped 
and passed into the boiler furnaces, but it has 
been found that heating these gases to 2000 
degrees Fahrenheit does not eliminate them, 
but makes them more irritating by changing 
the sulfur compounds to sulfur dioxide. When 
these gases are first condensed and then burned 
and discharged at the top of the boiler stack, 
it is probable that air dilution and dispersion 
is helpful in reducing the odor trouble. Based 
on studies by Osborne, Crowe, and Klein, it 
was concluded that by first heating the in- 
soluble digester vent gases to about 1200 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and then passing them 
through water, all odors were eliminated. The 
extent and character of these odors have not 


been fully related to the condition of the creep 
garbage and to the schedule of Operating the 
d-gesters. 

Drier Operation 

As regards odors, the type and design of 
drier and the rate of firing and of feedine 
garbage or press cake are important. With 
direct heat driers in which the gases and 
flames of the fire pass directly into the drier. 
charring or burning of the garbage may resu|t 
from contact between the intensely hot gases 
and the partly dried material. This is more 
likely to occur if the feeding of material into 
the drier is not uniform and if its distriby- 
tion in traveling through the drier is uneven. 
Charring is also more likely to occur if there 
is a poor adjustment of the fire to the quantity 
of incoming material and to variations in its 
moisture content from time to time and 
throughout the mass, A commercial rating 
for a direct heat drier, 51% feet in diameter by 
40 feet long, is the evaporation of 4,000 pounds 
of water per hour. 

As odors such as acrolein (from burned 
grease) result from burning or charring the 
garbage, close control of the drier operation 
is needed. This requires relatively complete 
combustion in the furnace so that only hot 
goes reach the drier. The temperature can 
be controlled to some extent on the way to 
the drier by air inlets, brick regenerators, and 
like factors. 

ith indirect heat driers, the chance for 
burning the garbage by direct contact with 
the flames is reduced, as the flames and hot 
gases from the furnace pass around the out- 
side of the drier shell with the material on 
the inside. If, however, bits of grease and 
other substances stick to the hot shell, they 
will burn. In some driers, the hot gases pass 
first around the outside of the drier and then 
through the inside with the material to be 
dried. Such driers were recommended for the 
proposed plant at Cleveland, Ohio, and were 
rated at an evaporation equivalent to about 8.2 
pounds of water per pound of coal, which com- 
pares favorably with a direct heat drier, 

With steam driers, the moisture is driven off 
by contact of the material with the shell o! 
the drier (or steam tubes through the drier) 
heated by live steam. Thus, the chances for 
burning are practically eliminated unless the 
dry material ignites. The rate of evaporation, 
however, is low, as steam driers require about 
twice as much fuel per pound of water evapo- 
rated. Steam driers are therefore less often 
used in garbage reduction plants. Under some 
circumstances, however, it may be preferable 
to operate at a slower drying rate and a higher 
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, order to reduce the odor hazard. In 
me plants the garbage or press cake is first 
| to about 30 per cent moisture in direct 
driers and then finished in steam driers. 


Treatment of Drier Gases 

Fyen with the best of design and operation, 
it is probable that some odors will result from 
the driers, and these must be eliminated by 
special treatments. The most common method 
is by treatment with water, commonly termed 
scrubbing. The gases are passed through a 
masonry structure in which sprays or curtains 
of water are maintained. A large water sur- 
face should be exposed to the gases passing 
through the scrubber, The sprays of water 
sImuld condense the steam and absorb the 
soluble gases and carry both to the sewer. If 
the velocity of the gases through the scrubber 
and into the stack is too great, the particles 
of moisture and some dust will escape at the 
chimney top, and if insufficient water is used, 
some of the steam and soluble substances will 
escape to the atmosphere. Thus, the scrubber 
operation may not be entirely efficient. In 
scrubber design, the items of temperature, 
velocity, time, quantity, exposed surface of 
water, and the general arrangement are per- 
tinent and should be related to the type and 
rate of oper ration of the drier. 

Dust is probably best removed by sedimenta- 
































DATA RELATING TO THE Loca! 4on oO 


*Dis ontinued, 
Population 
City 1920 
Akron, Ohio ode etek + Sen gt tt eee ewer eres 208,435 
Denver, Colo. «s+ caed pawn Seek eee ee ate 256,491 
Grand Rapids, Mich’... de) cesake fwaes os bole 137 ,634 
Lensing, Mich........,. bicckdaemctee. 3 
Les Angeles, Calls... : cussaniwalke teean ad asks 576,673 
Madieon, Wis. ......savotand eae dates 378 
Mewark, N. J ...:vien ube eee Eee. So 414,524 
Salt 477 C aed Utes. vi. civiw ecb is bess ee sa. 118,110 
Ulloa, N.Y... . a0 cate eens eens oils ¢<6% ,156 
Ww i Maes . «+4 gh Peas can ‘ 179 754 
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tion or centrifuging prior to scrubbing. In 
some cases, in addition to scrubbing, the drier 
gases are heated by passing them through the 
hot gases of a coal, oil, or gas furnace. As 
a result of the tests at Barren Island, it was 
stated that “the odor of drier gas can be com- 
pletely eliminated by heating to a temperature 
of 1850 degrees Fahrenheit.” Here, again, the 
cost of heating is pertinent and should be re- 
lated to the design and operation of the drier 
and scrubber. 

Recently, chlorine gas has been used for the 
elimination of odors from drier gases under 
the Henderson-Haggard patents. At New 
Bedford, Mass., it is estimated that about one 
pound of chlorine was used per 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of drier gases at 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The chlorine was introduced at the entrance 
to a small scrubber. 


Experience with Plant Locations 

The selection of sites for garbage disposal 
works has often been an arduous task, which 
is apparently more difficult in some cities than 
in others. Among the more important factors 
are the following: 

a. The occupancy and use of adjacent areas. 
—Unoccupied and unused areas do not suffer 
immediate damage from odor-producing in- 
dustries. Residential districts where people 
spend their leisure hours and where children 


F GARBAGE PLANTS, NOVEMBER, 1924 


Population, Miles from 
City 1920 Business Character of Locality 
Center 
Abvon, Obie? .... ccc cd ode eels aeherhl soneeehesas 208,435 2.0 Near main highway 
Boston, Mass PPE ee ea Sa ae 748,060 4.0 Island, Boston Harbor 
Bridgeport, CO on ons k ee i aera 143,555 ee) See Nee oo eb auo wth dele we ae % 
Bullalo, NM, ¥W.9. 0.6 0 ccacdvduesaeh eae ey 77 re eR re ee a's ews 
Chicago, Til. ...0icicsav cadens ast aeeees 2,701,705 4.5 Stockyards 
Cincinnati, Obibe@. oo o's Kb ES eM ewenals & Oe 01,247 6.0 Scattered dwellings 
Cleveland, Obie. ... i»... ss s0 ¥ReSN beanie eens 796,841 8.0 Sparsely settled 
Columban, OUie. . osc ib cbekiee sites Ae kde ees 237 ,031 4.0 Sewage disposal pliant in undeveloped district 
Dayton, ORO... oc ns 40 care he ee es eee 152,559 8.0 Open country 
Detroit, Mich. . . +. »« av abana searueeaeers + 2ta5 993,678 20.0 Isolated near main highway 
Dubuque, IoWS. oi. .ssenge wens £648 bedeeens st 39,141 4.0 Isolated 
Indianapolis, Indl... «i» shi gabetsnaweee ee ens 5 314,194 3.0 Open country near main highway 
Los Angeles, Calif.*..... 576,673 2.5 Warehouses 
Michigan City. Sad...c. cscs cue aeuaeene. 19,457 4.0 Near main highway 
New Bedfoed,, Moen? .. .cccakenie cane 121,217 2.5 Sparsely settled 
New York, MN. ¥.F..¢.-s dak owas tee eae s 5,620,048 12.0 Isolated 
Philadelphia, PS .'s. 03.5 stub eaneweee . 1,823,779 2.5 Industrial 
Pittsbureh, Pa... so cnwsb.0 ane neeneuee P 588, 22.0 Isolated 
Rechester, M, ¥ .:5 604s Cada nek <cket 295,750 0.75 Commercial and industrial 
Schenectady, N.Y; dacs ta whee cau 88,723 1.2 Mi 
Gyracuse, N. W.. ..:isnnaaneGiviawanat 171,717 1.6 Sewage disposal plant 
Toledo, Ohio : 243,164 3.5 Stockyards 
Washington, D. C.. Se rie Oe 437,571 35.0 Isolated 


DATA RELATING TO THE LOCATION OF GARBAGE HOG FARMS, NOVEMBER, 1924 


Miles from 
Business Character of Locality 
Center 
7.0" Farms 
7.0 Near city limits 
35.0 ~ Farms 
3.5.~- Farms 
50.0 ae country 
3.4 ear sewage plant in undeveloped district 
2.0 Commercial and industrial 
5.0 Farms 
3.0 Developing residential 
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DATA RELATING TO THE LOCATION OF INCINERATORS, NOVEMBER, 1924 


Refuse Miles from 
City Population Matter No. of Business Character of Locality 
1920 Handled Plants Center 


Peer Pere rie . 200,616 G. R.A, 1 0.75 Railroad yards 
eee SE . ees oe 39,608 ©. RB. 1 0.75 Semi-residential and commercial 
OSS SRR ee .. 158,976 G.R,. 4 1.5 peony, Come i 
ae i ES | Se ee yd > : ‘3 — uo of goed chasacter within 00 ft 
es TT PETE CLT. Tee ‘, *. ° esidences soap compan. 

Fort Worth, Tex................. 106.482 G._R, 4 soit eubesicreashan — a... 
NS PT eee G. R. 3 b.D | ss xckineegeives sce eian.: « . 
koe asin s eknewn cade 29,571 G.R. 3 3.0 Residences, but none within 500 feet 
DRA INE. 5.052 svvevnsestees 457,147 VP 1 1.25 Entrance to harbor 
Minneapolis, Minn............... 380,582 G. 1 4.0 In open country near city workhouse 
ss OS a eee 387,219 SPO ES ° 2 fe a ae a row eee 
Mid ad Sie sin evn ciep ei 38,858 G. 1 0.0 Schools, city hall, residences 
OSS: Se eee , US <P ae ne | + SWS eSEM ees Sods 6k RaMEENES 6 alee « 
PUN IM iia 4s cas oo ce amowe So) Ae aa CC ee ae 
St. I le eM ren x dans EE ine o wip ites 1.2. Commercial 
San Francisco, Calif.............. 506 676 G. R. 1 Ti eee cS eee eee Se 
I cs Suan ee Swkaee a ss whe Wreaere  S e 
IS Fe. ot GAS sy 0 eee 137,783 a bea 1 0.75 Rendering plant and factories 
RE GE” 8.4 oad nes wesewte 59,182 eee hat -... Small residences 

SDs Bt ok a x ev vetanr es 119,289 G.R 1 .... Center of city 


Notes: G—Garbage; R—Rubbish; A—Ashes. *Discontinued. 


are growing up are probably the least desir- bage at the disposal works. 
able districts in which to locate garbage plants. b. As part of the general plan, good house 
b. The type of disposal plant and the char- treatment should be developed and the collec- 
acter of its design and construction—The de- tion frequency oriented to the method of dis- 
tails of the plant may properly be related to posal and the location of the disposal plant as 
its location with due regard to future prop- well as to the convenience of the householders. 
erty developments and plant additions. c. Collection wagons should be regularly 
c. The distance to which odors are likely to cleaned to eliminate odors and to reduce the 
travel_—Odors from digesters and driers in chances of receiving decomposed garbage at 
garbage reduction works have been detected the plant. 
at distances of several miles. d. Garbage disposal works should be built 
A record of plant locations showing the on suitable sites chosen with reference to the 
distance from the city hall to the disposal works character of disposal works and the over-all 
is given in the accompanying table. These costs of garbage collection and disposal. 
distances range from a few hundred feet to e. Of particular importance is the capacity 
50 miles. Some engineers are of the opinion of the garbage disposal plant. No garbage 
that plants should be located far afield where plant should be subject to serious overload 
odor elimination is not required. Others feel when garbage collections are heavy, if odors 
that garbage should be disposed of inthe com- are to be eliminated. This is a real factor. 
munity which produces it and in such a manner too often not given serious and definite con- 
as to eliminate odors. sideration, 
f. Following a good general plan, clean 
General Summary operation, and ample real capacity of disposal 
In odor elimination, attention to detail is works suitably located, there should be added 
the secret of success. Thus, plant up-keep and proper devices for the elimination of residual 
cleanliness are of great importance. It seems odors, including combustion and dust-removal 
almost axiomatic—and certainly it'is common chambers at incinerators, and scrubbers, con- 
sense—that a clean garbage plant tends to densers, burners, chlorinators, etc., at reduc- 
eliminate odors, as compared with a dirty one; tion works. 
and yet the condition of garbage disposal plants To secure these various measures for odor 
covers a wide range from very dirty to clean. elimination properly calls for the best of tech- 
If plant operators would realize that clean  pical engineering effort. To facilitate this 
should mean clean and that there should be no work, many more accurate data, carefully 
compromise with dirt, much odor trouble would — taken and recorded, should be made available 
be eliminated. These points being in mind, on rates and results of operation for al! the 
the following considerations will be helpful various devices. With proper effort, however, 
in odor elimination: a practical elimination of odors from garbage 
a. There should, without doubt, be a good disposal works can and should be expecte!. 


general plan for handling garbage, covering AckNowLEepGMENt,—From a paper read before the Sam! 


i Engineering Section, American Society o( (iv! 
the house treatment, the collection, and the =. aren Oe - Jenene, 1095, and_ pub 
final disposal, This will result in a fresher gar- ished in Volume LI, No. 5, May, 1925, of Proceedings 
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|). velopments in the Design and Maintenance 
of Bituminous Macadam Pavements 


By John S. Crandell 


There are 
several good forms of spreaders on the mar- 
ket, or you can make one for yourself that 
will answer the purpose. Dropping stone from 
the tail-board of a truck and then shaping it 
up with a road scraper is an excellent and 
cheap way of handling this part of the work. 
[ saw John Campbell, of Rockland County, 
N. Y., shape up a mile of stone with a road 
scraper after the stones had been dropped off 
a truck. He did the job all by himself, and 
in a surprisingly short time. 

Slag makes a good base, but the man who 
tries some grades of it for the first time may 
be a little discouraged. 


us assume that the question of drain- it should be spread mechanically. 
has been settled. Our problem is to 


‘ild a bituminous-bound macadam, us- 
* possible, local materials, and importing 
e as we can. What may we use for 
uindation course, and how deep shall it 


materials are gravel, stone, and slag. 
ist cases it is unwise to use gravel un- 
is an old gravel road that we are going 
irface with a bituminous top. Of the 
. to be found in the eastern part of our 
country, almost any may be successfully used 
he foundation. Even poor-quality sand- 
is useful, if properly laid and consoli- 


s 


It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to roll because the angularities break off, 
leaving somewhat rounded pieces. These are 
liable to shove under the roller. 


may divide stone into field stone 
(re ed), ledge stone, and commercial broken 


By adding 

stone. If the rounded field stones are used, fine material during the rolling, this trouble 

uch care must be taken to make sure that will disappear. If no fine material is avail- 
they are firmly bedded, and that they will not 


able, just keep on rolling, and the slag will 
roll its own. It is possible to use for the base 
a grade of slag that might be unsuitable for 
the wearing course, but do not use brittle, 


inder traffic. By filling the voids with 
smaller angular pieces and rolling thoroughly, 
will be little danger of an unstable base. 


Stone that occurs in ledges sometimes gives glassy slag, nor slag that is so soft that it 

considerable trouble when used by inexperi- powders easily. 

enced road builders. Such stone must be laid Black base is a form that is rapidly coming 
] 


dge, and no points should protrude. When 
eld stone or the ledge stone is used, best 
will be obtained when the larger sizes 
ire used in the center of the road, with the 
stones tapering off to the edges. This 
ot mean that the depth 
ndation is to be less at 
iges than at the center. 
it may sometimes be 
le to increase the depth 
sides to prevent heavy 
trom breaking down the 
the pavement. This, 
Is not customary, nor 
essary. 
either of the two 
‘f stone mentioned, it 
ecessary to lay the 
and, to some extent, 
ximating, in cost of 
expense of a true 


to the fore. There are cycles in engineering, 
just as there are in women’s skirts. Black base, 
or bituminous-bound base, was in use many 
years ago, and was quite satisfactory. To-day 
there are thousands of yards of pavements 





a “44 > ae a ee 
ey ay OE pe 


ise. What is saved by at 





| 2 “ tue. : it: WN bear? a 3) "rE 
ost is somewhat dis- 


labor costs. 





SHAPING UP THE WEARING COURSE OF A BITUMINOUS ROAD 
ial quarry stone is WITH A ROAD seers heed COTTAGE, ROCKLAND 
simpler to lay, and 
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laid over black base that has been in place 
from thirty to fifty years. These bases have 
been resurfaced several times, but remain 
intact. I was present when the old black base 
on Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
was removed about five years ago. It had been 
laid in 1872, and it consisted of gravel, broken 
stone, and tar. It was from 4 to 8 inches 
thick, and so firmly bound together that huge 
chunks of it, chunks larger in area than the 
body of the 7-ton truck used to cart it away, 
were swung onto the truck by a steam shovel 
without breaking them in the least. The binder 
was coal tar, and it was interesting to see 
that it was still lively and could be spun into 
threads after nearly fifty years. 


Depth of Foundation 

We now come to the question of depth of 
foundation. This is dependent on so many 
factors that it is almost impossible to say 
what it shall be without an examination of 
the job. There are thousands of stretches of 
road that have been built with a 4-inch base 
and are standing up splendidly after many 
years of heavy traffic. There are other roads 
that have failed and for no other reason, per- 
haps, than that the depth of base was insuff- 
cient to carry present-day loads on the yield- 
ing ground. Sometimes a 10-inch foundation 
is really necessary. More often, suitable drain- 
age, or a layer of cinders or sand over an un- 
drainable soil, would reduce the foundation 
depth to a more reasonable figure. 

But, whatever type of base is built, it is 
essential that it be tight, compact, unyielding, 
immovable, and, if possible, water-proof. This 
means that the rolled stone base or the slag 
foundation must be thoroughly well filled so 
that there are no voids. The filler may be stone 
dust, sand, pebbles, or granulated slag, or a 
combination of any or all of them. It must 
completely fill the voids, so that the completed 
base looks like a water-bound macadam. And 
this base must ride well. 

Any waviness in the base is almost certain 
to show up later in the finished top; therefore, 
keep your roller man on the job, and see to 
it that he does his part of the work to the 
best of his ability, and if his ability isn’t great 
enough, get another roller man. The smooth- 
ness of the top is dependent on the smoothness 
of the base. 

Often there is opportunity to utilize an 
existing road as foundation for a new top. 
Then the question is: Shall the old road be 
scarified, or shall we use it as is? A thorough 
examination of the old road must be made. 
You will find sometimes that what passes for 
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macadam may be only a couple of inches of 
broken stone with no base at all. This of 
course, cannot be used. Sometimes a thick. 
well-built road is found, but the crown is 
high that it seems out of question to resurface 
it without removing the crown. Yet, if you 
remove the crown, you may so reduce the 
depth at the center that the resulting pave- 
ment will always be weak. In such a case the 
new top may be built higher at the sides and 
thinner in the center, thus reducing the crown 
without impairing the strength of the pave. 
ment. 

Do not scarify the old road unless it js 
absolutely necessary. The wearing course js 
placed over the base. The depth when finished 
should be from 2% to 3 inches. The size of 
the stone or slag used is most important. [t 
is too bad that at this late day we have among 
the states, and sometimes even between 
adjoining counties in the same state, no uni- 
form method of designating stone sizes. The 
Bureau of Public Roads has been working on 
this subject, and it is to be hoped that a 
speedy settlement will result. If we could get 
quarrymen, state and county highway depart- 
ments, and the Federal Government to agree, 
there would be less confusion among the craft. 


Wearing Course 

Slag, and the softer kinds of stone that 
are suitable for the wearing course, may and 
should be of larger size than the harder 
grades, such as trap. The softer stones break 
under the roller, while the harder varieties 
do not. Specifications usually call for stone 
that will pass a 2%-inch ring and be retained 
on a 1%-inch ring. Between these limits it 
is possible to call for a stone size that suits 
the quality of the stone offered. 

If large-sized hard stone is used, it will 
often be found advisable to chink the voids 
to some extent with 44-inch chips before apply- 
ing the tar. This prevents the binder from 
running away to the bottom of the course in 
hot weather. 

Mechanical spreading of the wearing-course 
stone should be resorted to, to lessen costs and 
to insure uniform spreading. The finished 
depth is to be about 3 inches, and the loose 
stone must, of course, be somewhat deeper be- 
fore rolling. Keep the roller speed down to 
a slow walk. Many a wearing course is 
pushed and shoved out of place by fast roll- 
ing. 


Applying the Bituminous Binder 
After the wearing course stone is rolled 
either sufficiently or as much as you dare roll 
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ut injuring it, the tar 

alt is applied at the rate 

( ut 1.75 gallons to the 

° yard. The bitumen is, 

irse, applied from a me- 

| spreader under pres- 

No one to-day would 

‘o return to the old hand- 

ding method. Why, then, 

here any aversion to me- 
nical stone spreaders? 

\fter the application of the 

men, the chinking or chok- 


+s 
1 











course is applied. Now 


Ile 


here let us make a departure gwepping ofr EXCESS %,-INCH STONE BY HAND ON STEPHEN 


from the general practice, and 
for the following reasons: In 
the early days of the industry, when there was 
4 mixture of horse-drawn and motor vehicles, 
with a fairly slow speed for the latter, it was 
found that the chinking course that gave about 
the best results with the least expenditure of 
money was a %-inch stone chip; that is, a 
chip passing a I-inch ring and retained on a 

,-inch ring. This chip embedded itself well, 
and the traffic seemed to iron it into place if 
it had any tendency to get loose. To-day an- 
other condition confronts us. There are al- 
most no horse-drawn vehicles, and the speed 
of passenger cars and trucks has increased 
materially. As a result, you will find that 
the 34-inch chip is too big, and that it is liable 
to become dislodged under the fast-moving 
traffic. 

For many years pea gravel has been used 
for the chinking course in several locations 
along Long Island Sound, and it has been 
found that pavements constructed with this 

ll-sized material have stood up better than 
those built with the usual large chips. Traffic 
seems to be unable to whip the pebbles out of 
place, and an examination of numerous pave- 
ments seems to indicate that the chip or gravel 
passing a 34-inch opening and held on a \%- 
inch opening is superior to the larger mate- 
r Some of the earliest roads were built 
with sandy gravel for the choke, and after 15 
years constant service, they are still in ex- 
cellent ‘ondition, 

\ny choke that is not held firmly by the tar 
ti the frst coat should be swept off the road. 
Because it may form a mat over the 

; course that will prevent the seal coat 
‘rom adhering to the stone in the wearing 
ius making the seal coat act like icing 

In time, it will peel off, exposing 


the stone to traffic, 


SON BOULEVARD, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Seal Coat 

After the loose choke is removed, the seal 
coat is applied, usually at the rate of from y- 
gallon to 3%-gallon per square yard. It is cus- 
tomary, in almost all localities, to use the same 
material for the seal coat as for the wearing 
course. This is good practice, and yet it is 
possible to obtain better results sometimes with 
a seal coat of hot tar, such as is used for hot 
surface treatments, marketed under the trade 
name of “Tarvia-A.” 

The cover which is spread over the seal coat 
is a most important part of the construction. 
It is poor business to skimp on it. A good- 
quality chip, or clean pea gravel, will give the 
best results, making a skid-proof, wear-proof 
surface. If a soft, powdery stone is used, 
every one will regret it. It will pay you to 
import your cover if you have no really good 
material at hand. 


Bituminous-bound Shoulders 

Penetration shoulders are built precisely the 
same as penetration roads. But there is one 
difficulty that is encountered—it is almost im- 
possible to properly roll the base with a three- 
wheel roller. This is especially true if the 
existing pavement is concrete, for then the 
roller is liable to damage the edge of the 
slabs. 

A small tandem roller is suitable for this 
work, provided that you design the penetration 
work for the width of the tandem wheels, 
which is 36 inches. A pup roller is very satis- 
factory and will do the work of a tandein roller 
even though the spread is 5 feet. 


Maintenance 
Maintenance of any road should begin as 
soon as the road is built. 
At a recent meeting held in Syracuse, 
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Howard Smith, of New York State, said that 
a most important part of the duty of the high- 
Way engineer was to begin maintenance opera- 
tions when they appear necessary, to the 
trained eye of the engineer. This maintenance 
may seem, to the layman, to be wholly unneces- 
sary, and therefore he raises his voice to 
heaven, denouncing those who built the road 
with his money, those who sold the materials, 
and any one and every one connected with 
the enterprise. In consequence of such vocal 
pyrotechnics, the engineer who knows better 
is deterred from taking maintenance measures 
when they are needed, and waits until later 
when the tiny defects have grown so large that 
even the loud-voiced taxpayer sees that some- 
thing must be done. Of course, this individual 
again brays, this time denouncing the engi- 
neer just as roundly for not taking preventive 
measures, as he would have, had he taken them 
earlier. 

Surface treatments should not be given, in 
most cases, until holes are patched and the 
road well cleaned, and the cover is ready on 
the job. Patching with either hot or cold ma- 
terial has become so common that there should 
be little to say about it, were it not for the 
fact that this very commonness has resulted in 
carelessness. Careful proportioning of ingre- 
dients is all too rare where cold patching ma- 
terials are used. Seldom are the holes to be 
repaired, prepared. Often the aggregate is 
damp and even soaking wet, especially in 
springtime. Frequently the mix is dumped into 
the hole, untamped, and unrolled. Occasionally 
the bitumen is heated in a tar kettle, and usu- 
ally it is heated so hot that the solvent is driven 
off, sometimes causing a fire, and in most cases 
ruining its binding value. And yet, in spite 
of all the vicissitudes of evil fortune to which 
a cold patching material is subject, it gives 
a splendid account of itself in the long run. 

Cold patch work has been expanded to the 
point where old pavements are being resur- 
faced with a cold mix. Such jobs depend for 
their success on the care with which the mix 
is made. One of the earliest pieces of work 
of this kind was never quite perfect because 
of laxness in proportioning the ingredients of 
the mix. No batch should be fatter or leaner 
than any other. 

Surface treatments are so common and the 
methods used are so well known that little 
need be said. The error that is most frequently 
made is in applying too heavy a coat of bitu- 
men, This is sometimes disastrous, in that 
a heavy mat is produced which tends to wave 
and bunch under traffic. This is specially true 
of hot surface treatments. Indeed, this is what 
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first brought hot surface treatments into |i, 
credit. The cold treatments do not act :his 
way, and, on the whole, they give sup: rior 
results. 

Cover plays a most important part in the 
success or failure of surface treatments. [he 
skid-proof, long-wearing treatments are ¢)\ose 
where a tough, sizeable stone chip has |een 
used. Such a cover is particularly wel! 
adapted to tar surface treatments, since the 
tar adheres well to the stone and holds x jy 
place on the road. No surface treatment wa, 
ever successful when applied over a dirty. 
filthy road. 

The surface-treating of concrete roads has 
come more and more into established practice. 
There are several items that must be reckoned 
with before such treatments may be success. 
fully undertaken. First of all, the concrete 
must be put in condition to be treated. Tha: 
is, the open cracks must be filled with tar 
binder ; loose, scaly pieces of laitance or scal\ 
concrete must be removed; corner breaks ani 
holes must be repaired, and dirt and filth must 
be cleaned off. This is essential preliminary 
work, 

There are several methods that have been 
successfully applied in treating concrete. 
These are: a prime coat with light refined tar. 
followed by a second or seal coat of the same 
material; or, a prime coat of light tar, fol- 
lowed by a seal coat of hot tar; or, a single 
treatment of hot tar; or, a coat of cut-hack 
cold application tar, Tarvia-KP. 

These several methods have all worked out 
well in practice. The advocates of the prime 
coat method believe that the light tar pene- 
trates the concrete and gives the seal coat 
something to adhere to. This is on the prin- 
ciple of house painting where a prime coat is 
always applied to the new woodwork. The 
use of a tar cut-back, such as Tarvia-K?, 
serves the same purpose in one operation 
Here the light oils in the cut-back pene- 
trate the concrete, while the heavy binder 
remains on top and forms the mat which holds 
the cover. The single hot surface treatment 
with tar has proved to be quite satisfactory 
if the concrete is clean. Oil drippings from 
cars do not seem to adversely affect these treat- 
ments. 

The amount of tar that may be applied in 
surface-treating concrete is not great. [1 the 
prime and seal method, a 4-gallon prime and 
a 4%4- to ¥%-gallon seal coat is ample. or the 
single hot treatment, about 0.4 gallon is right, 
while a.%-gallon cut-back treatment is sull- 
cient, usually. 

In closing, let me ask for a little more con- 











n for the construction 

f bituminous macadam. 
concrete road is being 
when a concrete base 
laid, passing traffic is 
wed to run through the 
concrete. The road is 
ff and traffic is rigidly 

ed. But when a bitumi- 
nacadam is in process of 
ruction we find, all too 
that traffic is permitted 
im at will through the 
spread stone, while it is 
rolled, and sometimes 
the bitumen is being ap- 
| think that the same 
hould be exercised in this 
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f construction as in any other. Just 
se it is an easy method of building a 
road is no good reason for letting traf- 
it during construction. Keep a good 





A TARVIA PENETRATION PAVEMENT ON TELFORD BASE ON THE 
BOULEVARD, ROCHELLE PARK, N. Y. 


road good with careful maintenance when 
such maintenance is necessary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
meeting of the Association of Highway Officials of the 
North Atlantic States at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Interesting Abstract of Street Improve- 
ment Specifications 


Points Not Always Made in 


and 1 


IE Specifications and Form of Contract 
for Street Improvement for the City of 
\kron, Ohio, contains a number of re- 
ents that are of considerable interest to 


ipal officials. 


We quote the following 


crraphs from the 1925 Specifications fur- 
is through the courtesy of E. A. Kemm- 
lighway Engineer of Akron. 
"he contractor will be required to pro- 


id 


d set up the necessary barricades, 


ils and other devices for detouring traf- 
ind section of the improvement that the 
orders closed during construction. 
change the location of detour de- 
siten as necessary. The engineer will 
he cardboard signs. 
is the purpose of the city to subject 
nts on the street to be improved to 
nconvenience, discomfort and injury 
as possible. The general public 
isidered as well by providing safe 
it intersections, detours made where 
d by dividing contracts embracing 
1,000 feet in length into sections 


e 


size, 


Public service companies 


t informed of the work being done, 
‘s destruction of their property by 


Street Construction Contracts 


contractors will not be countenanced. The 
contractor will be charged with the cost of all 
repairs to city property occasioned by the un- 
necessary disarrangement or destruction of the 
same. 

“Contractors who are in sympathy with the 
purposes outlined above, and prepared to act 
in accordance therewith, are invited to submit 
a proposal for doing the work included in this 
contract. 

Specifications 
“Conduct of Work—Section 8 

“Paragraph 4. During the progress of the 
work, the contractor shall in a reasonable man- 
ner accommodate both the vehicular and foot 
traffic. Street intersections may be blocked 
only one-half at a time and the contractor shall 
lay and maintain temporary board walks, 
driveways, bridges and crossings such as in the 
opinion of the engineer are necessary to reason- 
ably accommodate the public. Whenever the 
contractor is compelled to suspend work on this 
contract on account of winter weather, he shall 
provide and maintain such cinder or board 
walks and drives as are necessary to accom- 
modate the public and the residents of the 
street until the resumption of work. The road- 
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way may also be cindered to such a depth and 
width as the engineer may designate. Pay- 
ments to be made under item 106. Should 
the contractor fail to provide such conveniences 
within a reasonable time after suspension of 
work, the city will do the work at the con- 
tractor’s expense. The contractor shall pro- 
vide lights, barricades, red lanterns and watch- 
men necessary to protect the public and the 
work. 
“Interference with Existing Structures and 
Traffic—Section 19 

“The contractor shall notify in writing at 
least 48 hours before breaking ground, all the 
city departments and the public service cor- 
porations whose tracks, wires, pipes, conduits 
or other structures may be affected by his 
operations. He shall likewise notify the Chief 
of the Fire and Police Departments of the 
temporary blocking of any street. The con 
tractor shall be responsible for the destruc- 
tion or disarrangement of all property of the 
Akron Bureau of Water Supply and of all 
Public Service corporations, due to his care- 
less operation of his equipment. The con- 
tractor shall not at any time interfere with the 
operation of street cars without special per- 
mission of the engineer. 
“Retainer—Section 39 

“The city will retain 3 per cent of the entire 
cost of the work done by the contractor for the 
above guarantee period of years from the date 
of the approval by the Director of Public Ser- 
vice of the engineer’s certificate of “Total 
Cost,” which retainer may be placed in a fund 
to be known as the Contractor’s Retainer Fund 
in the depository paying the best rate of in- 
terest available, or the money may be left in 
the improvement fund, in which case the rate 
of interest shall be 4 per cent. If the con- 
tractor shall have complied with all the re- 
quirements of his contract in keeping said 
street in good and proper repair, then at the 
end of his guarantee period, upon order of the 
Director of Public Service, the contractor shall 
receive this retainer with interest; but if the 
contractor shall fail to make all necessary re- 
pairs, as indicated by said engineer, at any 
time during the above period, then the engi- 
neer shall have power to expend all or such 
part of the amounts so retained as the said 
engineer may see fit and apply the same to 
making the necessary repairs, and interest 
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shall thereafter be allowed to the contractor 
upon the residue only of the retained percent. 
age remaining to his credit. Should the amoun 
retained not be sufficient to make the required 
repairs, the contractor shall at once make good 
the deficiency. At the expiration of the guar. 
antee period, as above specified, whatever re. 
mains to the credit of the contractor, pro. 
vided all repairs shall have been made satis. 
factory to the said engineer, shall be paid to 
the contractor as full settlement of any balance 
due on said contract, as herein provided, where- 
upon, and not until then, shall the contractor 
be released from the obligation assumed iy 
this contract and his bondsmen discharged, 


Detail Specifications 
CoNSTRUCTION 
Grading—Item 1 

“Steam shovels and other excavation ma- 
chinery using soft coal as a fuel, may be used 
under special restrictions, satisfactory to the 
Director of Public Service, whereby the owners 
and residents are protected against undue in 
convenience from smoke, injury to trees and 
shrubbery and to service pipes of all kinds 

“Machinery using non-smoke-producing 
fuel may be used on any street except as fol 
lows: 

“No excavating machinery may be used on 
any street having either a single or double 
line of car track unless such machinery is 
suited to the conditions, so as in no way to 
interfere with the operation of street cars on 
such track. The traction company wil! not 
be permitted to divert traffic from any of its 
tracks except for the purpose of construc- 
tion or repairs of the tracks themselves. 

“All damage to property resulting from the 
use of excavating machinery shall be charged 
to the contractor. 

Concrete—Items 20, 21, 22 and 23 

“Slump Test.—The contractor shall provid 
with every mixer a conical sheet metal mold 
12 inches high, 4 inches diameter at top and 
8 inches at base, provided with handles at 
sides. Samples of concrete shall be placed in 
mold and lightly tamped, whereupon the mold 
shall be removed immediately and the drop or 
“slump” in concrete measured. For concrete 
base for street paving, it shall be between 6 
and 7 inches; for sidewalks base it may be a 
trifle less.” 





‘‘EVERY HOME A HEALTH CENTER’’ 

The Dayton plan of health service is based upon the idea of making of every home a health center 

More and more are we getting away from the idea of the old-fashioned health center. Through r 
tion in child care and other phases of health needs in the home by the district nurse, the home is rapidly 
taking its rightful place as the center for health 
Health, Department of Public Welfare, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Overcoming Corrosion in a Distribution 
System 


Interesting Diseussion of Methods Adopted by the Water Department of Charleston, S. C. 
By J. E. Gibson 


Manager and Engineer, Water Department, Charleston, S. C. 


HARLESTON, S. C., is located on a 
peninsula formed by the Ashley and 
Cooper Rivers. The elevation averages 
bout 10 feet above mean tide. Salt water 
extends inward from 20 to 25 miles, and the 
question of a water-supply has been an impor- 
tant one since the earliest history of the city. 

- city was originally incorporated in 1670. 
t was not, however, until 1880 that a munic- 
ipal public water-supply was installed. The 
supply was secured from artesian wells 
approximately 2,000 feet deep, and the capacity 
when pumped with air was 2,000,000 gallons 
per day. This artesian water had a tempera- 
ture of 98 degrees Fahrenheit and a mineral 
content of from 1,800 to 2,000 parts per mil- 
lion. It was highly prized for drinking and 
bathing purposes, but could not be used for 
cooking or laundry purposes as the soda con- 
tent broke down the starch grains in the food 
and turned all starched white goods brown 
upon the application of a hot iron. 

The artesian water-supply proved inade- 
quate, and in 1898 and 1899 the city took 
steps to obtain a surface supply from the 
Edisto River, a distance of about 30 miles. 
The cost of the Edisto supply was prohibitive, 
and in 1903 a surface supply was obtained by 
damming Goose Creek, a tributary of the 
Cooper River, and allowing the impounded 
water to freshen. This supply was a low- 
alkaline, highly colored, peaty water and it 
vas necessary to filter it to obtain a satisfac- 

water for domestic pur- 
poses. Very little was known 


bon dioxide content and to bring up the alka- 
linity. It was found, however, that if the 
soda ash were added in advance of filtration, 
it required an increased dose of alum to 
coagulate the color. The final result was 
about the same. It was then decided to add 
the soda ash after filtration, and unless care 
was exercised there was a subsequent coagu- 
lation which was objectionable. Finally, it 
was found that the best results could be ob- 
tained by coagulation with alum, adding only 
sufficient alum to reduce the natural alkalinity 
to from 2 to 3 parts per million. This was 
followed by sedimentation and filtration, and 
after filtration the addition of sufficient soda 
ash or milk of lime to reduce the carbon diox- 
ide content and to bring up the alkalinity to 
5 to 8 parts per million. This treatment, 
however, did not give satisfactory results, as 
complaints of red water in the hot water boil- 
ers continued. 

As the use of mechanical filters became more 
general, it was found, and generally accepted 
among water-works men, that an alkalinity 
below 10 parts per million resulted in red- 
water troubles and that if the alkalinity was 
maintained above I5 parts per million, very 
little trouble from red water would be experi- 
enced. The amount of lime or soda added 
was therefore increased until the alkalinity 
was maintained at 15 to 18 parts per million. 
During all of this period of experimentation, 
however, no attention was paid to what was 





about the corrosive action of 
these peaty waters after filtra- 
tion, but as soon as the plant 
tarted, complaints became 
neral on account of red- 

water trouble and leaking 
Investigation showed 

that, while the filter plant was 
ivering a very satisfactory 
ter the carbon dioxide con- 
from 35 to 40 parts 
n. Upon determining 














he use of soda ash was 
to, to reduce the car- 





SECTION OF 6-INCH CAST IRON MAIN LAID IN 1887 AND REMOVED 


IN 1922, SHOWING INCRUSTATIONS 
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t-k ng place in the mains of the distribution 
system, 

Friction Losses in Mains 

Early in 1913 it was noted that the friction 
losses in the 12 miles of 24-inch mains were 
greater than would ordinarily be expected in 
pipes of this age. 
mine the friction losses, and it was found that 
the actual friction loss was something over 
2% feet per thousand, as against a calculated 
friction loss of 134 feet per thousand. A con- 
tract was entered into with the National Water 
Main Cleaning Company to clean this main, 
with the result that the friction loss was 
restored to practically that of new cast iron 
pipe. This relief, however, was only tempo- 
rary; in about a year the friction losses had 
again increased to 24% feet per 1,000, and in 
the spring of 1916 this main was cleaned a 
second time, the rapid deterioration of the in- 
terior of the pipe being due to the continued 
excessive corrosive action of the water. 

In 1917 the plant was purchased by the city 
of Charleston, and the writer was employed 
by the city as manager and engineer to oper- 
ate the plant. About this time the United 
States entered the World War and the activi- 
ties in and about Charleston incident to the 
war materially increased the demand of the 
24-inch pumping mains. 

In April, 1921, tests were made which ind’- 
cated thatthe friction loss in this main had 
reached 4 feet per 1,000 when pumping at the 
rate of 614 m.llion gallons per day. It was at 
once determ'ned to clean the mains, and tests 


Tests were made to deter- 
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were made immediately after cleaning :. de. 
termine the value of “C” in Hazen & Wiliiam: 
formula, which showed that the capacity hag 
been restored to practically that of new pipe, 
In an effort to determine how fast tubercyla. 
tion occurred in the mains, it was decided tp 
make a test every 30 days, thinking that 3. 
day tests would certainly give the information 
desired. At the expiration of the first 30 days 
after cleaning, the second test was made and 
to our surprise it was found that the condition 
of the main, so far as friction losses were con. 
cerned, was about the same as previous to 
cleaning; that is, the effect of the cleaning 
had been lost within a 30-day period on account 
of the excessive corrosive action of the water 


Hydrogen-lon Test Proves Value 


Records of the treatment of the water dis- 
closed that the alkalinity had been maintained 
at 17 to 18 parts per million and that the 
carbon dioxide content had never exceeded 4 
to 5 parts per million. At that time we were 
not using the hydrogen-ion concentration test 
We purchased a set of LaMotte colorimetric 
tubes and from these we found that while we 
were maintaining a relatively high alkalinity i: 
the water, using the erythrosin test, the hydro 
gen-ion concentration did not exceed 6.8 and 
averaged about 6.5. We were still using milk 
of lime to restore the alkalinity in the filtered 
water. That is to say, after the water was 
filtered, the alkalinity was from 3 to 4 parts 
pér million, to which we added sufficient milk 
of lime to raise the alkalinity to 15 or 18 
parts per million and reduced the carbon 
d'oxide content to 4 or 5 parts per millior 
The condition was alarming, for, if the amount 
of lime was increased, it resulted in an in- 
creased hardness in the water which made 1 
objectionable for household and manufactur- 
ing purposes. We at once began to consider 
other methods of treatment. Caustic soda 
or sodium hydroxide, immediately suggested 
itself and at first we thought it was prohili- 
tive on account of price, but after inquiries 
we found that 76 per cent soda could be pur- 
chased and delivered at the plant for slight!) 
under $4 per 100 pounds. Accordingly, a car- 
load was ordered and experimental work e- 
gun. We found that we could control t!e car- 
bon dioxide content in the filtered water almos' 
perfectly and could reduce it to zero if desired 
and maintain it there. It was further found 
that the hydrogen-ion value could be mai0- 
tained at any desired figure. Further, the 
addition of soda artificially softened the water 
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in hardened it as the lime had. 

lic mention of the change of treat- 
made, but the employees of the water 
it were instructed to keep their ears 
report any comments that were made 
ater. No immediate comments were 
ut about six weeks after the new 
nt was introduced, we were talking 
e of the automobile garage men of the 
d he stated that there had been a ma- 
provement in the soap put out for 
automobiles, and one of the house- 
reported that there had been a great 
ement in soap since the war, as she 
that the soap lathered very much bet- 
in it had theretofore. Further, one of 
ncipal laundrymen of the city informed 
riter that because of the changed condi- 
the water-supply, he had entirely 
ted the use of water-softening com- 
s in his laundry. 

ce the introduction of the caustic soda 
ent we have maintained the carbon 
content of the filtered water at from 
to two parts per million, the hydrogen-ion 
tration at 7.2, and the alkalinity at 22. 
no definite figures can be given as to 
sult on the mains, we feel satisfied that 
change in treatment and the more accu- 
mtrol of the acidity of the water by 
, the hydrogen-ion concentration test, we 
materially reduced the corrosive action 
water on the mains. 


Cement-lined Cast Iron Pipe 
i further effort to overcome tubercula- 
nd to maintain the carrying capacity of 
‘ins, we began in Ig21 the use of 
ined cast iron pipe. The accompanying 
tion gives an indication of the tubercu- 
ind incrustation in the 6-inch main laid 
‘7 and removed in 1922. This pipe 
| artesian water, which is known net to 
late or inerustate, until 1903, when the 
ipply was introduced, and therefore 
rculation must have occurred within 
years. The actual reduction in 
amounted to about one inch, but the 
‘apacity, on account of eddying cur- 
is reduced to less than that of a 4- 
lhe second illustration shows the 
of cement-lined pipe laid by the 
nt. The pipe was lined by placing it 
and then putting the requisite quan- 
iral cement into the pipe and rapidly 
cone-shaped projectile vertically 
he pipe, plastering the lining out 
side, and the surplus cement mor- 
rially overcome its difficulties, 
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SECTION OF 
CEMENT-LINED MAIN LAID IN 1924 


6-INCH CAST IRON PORTLAND 


Internal diameter 57, inches. Portland cement lining 
placed centrifugally 


this lining was 3/16-inch for 4- to 12-inch size 
pipe and %-inch for 16- to 24-inch pipe. Re- 
cently the process of lining has been very 
much improved and it is now done by the cen- 
trifugal method, using portland cement rather 
than natural cement. It has been found that 
by the new method a superior finish to the in- 
terior coating is obtained; in fact, this surface 
approaches that of a porcelain finish. The 
thickness of the lining has been reduced to 
slightly under 1/16-inch and it has been found 
that this lining adheres much more tenaciously 
to the interior of the pipe than the heavier 
natural cement lining. 

The experience of the last years 
that the cement-lined pipe can be 
handled the same as standard tar-coated pipe 
and that the carrying capacity is maintained, 
no evidence of tuberculation or incrustation be- 
ing apparent. The coefficient “C” in Hazen 
& Williams formula averages about 140, and 
in some recent tests made on the centrifugal 
portland cement lining this has been as high 
as 146. 


three 
shows 


A practical demonstration of the beneficial 
results of cement given when a 
hydrant along the cement-lined main is opened. 
The water runs clear from the hydrant almost 
immediately, whereas, in the standard coated 


1S 


lining 


mains, it takes half an hour or more before 
the water clears up. 

The Department feels that with the combi- 
nation of the new method of treatment of the 
water and the cement lining of cast iron mains 
it has materially overcome its difficulties, 
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Study Future Street-Lighting Require. 
ments Before Starting Construction 


A Comprehensive Survey Necessary to Promote Economy and Serviceability in Lighting 
Installations 


By C. H. Shepherd 


Consulting Engineer, Chicago, Ill. 


N spite of the desire to install adequate and 
efficient street-lighting systems in this 
country, the brake has been applied in some 

instances because various city officials are not 
familiar with the engineering steps required 
to produce proper and effective results, nor 
with the legal methods necessary to be applied 
in such cases. This is principally because mod- 
ern street lighting has been developed since 
the special assessment acts for the purpose of 
installing such utili- 












without referring to the comprehensive re- 
quirements for the municipality’s present and 
future. Such piecemeal additions installed with 
a view to eventually covering the require- 
ments of the entire community result not only 
in unavoidable overlaps and duplications, but 
also in lack of standardization and the con- 
sequent inordinate. increases in the cost of 
operation and maintenance. 
The science of street lighting is a highly 
specialized branch of 





ties as paving, sew- 
ers, and water sys- 
tems, all of which 
assessment _ proceed- 
ings are more or less 


Throughout the 


applicable to the 
question of _ street 
lighting if properly in the 


interpreted, 

A common error 
into which many 
municipalities fall is 
that of taking the 
recommendations of 
manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, many 
of whom sell pat- 
ented equipment 





Better Lighting Desirable 


last decade 
activity has been shown in the installa- 
tion of modern high-power street lighting 
in business districts and comprehensive 
street-lighting systems throughout cities 
nited States. Adequate illumina- 
tion is greatly to be desired in all modern 
and progressive municipalities for various 
reasons, among which may be mentioned 
the fact that street lighting not only tends 
to afford better protection to the people 
by means of reduci 
for indiscriminate crime, but also defi- 
nitely increases property values. It also 
is a direct and indirect advertisement for 
progressiveness and civic pride in any 
community and greatly beautifies the area 
in which such installations are made. 


engineering practice, 
and in this, as well 
as in every other 
engineering problem, 
specialized knowl- 
edge and experience 
are necessary, In or- 
der to insure the ut- 
most economy of 
construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, 
and standardization, 
a comprehensive sur- 
vey and _ analysis 
should first be made, 
covering not only the 
present but also the 
future street-lighting 


























great 


the opportunities 








which they desire to 
specify to the exclu- 
sion of the open market. This is a perfectly 
natural proceeding inasmuch as each com- 
pany is in business for profit, but many cases 
have been denied by the courts because of 
closed specifications which tend to discour- 
age the development of modern comprehen- 
sive street-lighting systems, when in reality 
the solution of the problem is extremely sim- 
plified by means of a complete understand- 
ing of its various phases. 

In the first place, it is poor economy to at- 
tempt to install, for instance, a down-town 
business street-lighting system as a distinct unit 














requirements of many 
municipalities, based 
on probable future growth. With these data 
available, the plans for the present proposed 
system can economically be drawn up, incor- 
porating the system as at present projected 
in such a manner that it will constitute an 
integral part of the future comprehensive 
system, 

A comprehensive layout and an ideal plan 
toward which the progress of installation 
should tend is being more generally recognized 
not only as desirable, but as an absolute es 
sential, and, further, the economies which such 
procedure introduces are increasingly evident. 








Columbia Avenue sewage pumping- 
tion of Hammond, Ind., handles all of 
sanitary and storm sewage origi- 
an area of 4,680 acres in the resi- 
business, and manufacturing district 
ction known as Old Hammond. Pre- 
1923 the sewerage system of the 
Hammond was inadequate because it 
separate gravity sewer outlets into 
| Calumet River. 

ng 1922, contracts were awarded for 
nstruction of mains and intercepting 





A Sewage Pumping-Station in 
Hammond, Ind. 


Columbia Avenue Station Handles All Sanitary and Storm Sewage 


inch double-suction pumps of 9,000 gallons per 
minute capacity, connected to 75-horse power, 
220-volt, 580-r.p.m. General Electric motors; 
two 48-inch double-suction pumps of 50,000 
gallons per minute capacity each, driven by 
Koos three-cylinder, 250-horse-power, type V 
gas engines; one motor-driven priming pump 
which will prime the small pumps in about 2 
minutes and the larger ones in approximately 
20 minutes; an auxiliary priming pump driven 
by a gasoline engine; one 4% by 2 by 4%- 
inch two-stage Gardner-Rix air-compressor, 























nd a pumping-station. This work was 
| late in 1923, and the pumping-sta- 
since been in constant service. It is 
te, steel, and brick construction, 52 
and 148 feet long, and is equipped 
erhead traveling crane. The station 
with steam from a low-pressure 
shower-baths are provided for the 
g force. A stock-room for oils, 
supplies is located at one end of 
under the platform which extends 
entire building. 
tion equipment consists of two 20- 








INSTALLATION OF FOOS GAS ENGINES IN THE HAMMOND, IND., SEWAGE PUMPING-STATION 


belt-driven at 400 .r.p.m. by a 5-horse-power 
motor for filling the starting air-tanks for the 
main engine; and one 3 by 3-inch two-cylinder 
air-compressor, belt-driven by a 214-horse- 
power Foos gasoline engine. 

The sewage is carried under the Grand Calu- 
met River in inverted siphons 6 feet in dia- 
meter, delivering the sewage to a grit chamber 
to which the suction lines of the pumps are 
connected. The total head is 15.2 feet. The 
motor-driven pumps are used to pump the 
sanitary sewage and will take care of the water 
from the storm sewer during light rains. The 
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average quantity of sewage pumped daily is 
16,156,800 gallons. The total capacity of the 
station is 118,000 gallons per minute, or 169,- 
920,000 gallons per day. 

During a storm early this year it was neces- 
sary to use the total capacity of the station and 
it required 50 minutes of operation before the 
water-level in the suction basin began to re- 
cede, and continued operation of 4 days be- 
fore the normal level was reached, permitting 
a shut-down of the gas engine un‘t. During 
this period approximately 679,000,000 gallons 
of sewage were pumped. 

The particular feature of this stat‘on is the 


Charges Against Vacant Lots for Water. 
Mains 


Result of Investigation by New Jersey State League of Municipalities 


O answer. a question raised by New Jer- 

sey officials, the Bureau of Mun‘ cipal 

Information of the New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities, of which Sedley H. 
Ph’nney is the Executive Secretary, circular- 
ized municipal water departments in New Jer- 
sey, asking if they had made any charge for 
water seryices against vacant lots past which 
water-mains are installed. The cities of 
Orange, Morristown, Rahway, Hoboken, Red 
Bank, Bridgeton and Madison gave negative 
answers. 

Clifton, N. J., according to Arthur S. Ma- 
honey, City Fngineer, notifies property owners 
to make their own connections, and, if they 
fail to do so, the city directs the water com- 
pany to make connect on. 

Joseph Baker, Clerk, Water Department, 
Dover, N. J., states that the charges made 
by taxation for hydrant rental are covered in 
the annual budget. Only actual consumers, 
however, are billed by the Department. 

Roswell M. Roper, Engineer Water Depart- 
ment, East Orange, N. J., states that if water 
service is desired by a property owner in a 
street not having a water-main, he, together 
with the other owners having frontage in that 
section of the street requiring a main, sign 































large reserve capacity and its availabili: {o, 
service within approximately one 1m nute 
When the station was built, it was deter) ined 
that there should be two sources of power— 
one for the regular service, and one for standby 
service. The gas engines were selected {or 
the latter service. Because of this instal |atioy 
of reserve power and its reliability, the plan 
is not subject to the standby or ready-to serve 
charge, which would amount to approxiniately 
$450 per month. When the gas engines are 
used, gas is available at a rate which permits 
of developing power at a cost equal to that 
of the purchased electric power. 


an agreement with the Water Department in 
which they guarantee, in revenue to the De- 
partment, 10 per cent of the cost of the water 
main per year for a period of ten years 
Against the 1o per cent each year are credited 
the water rentals for any properties actually 
using the water, and the balance is paid in 
cash. When the water rentals equal or are 
greater than the 10 per cent, the agreement 
is automatically terminated, if this condition 
occurs at any time before the ten years are 
up. 

John W. Judson, Chief Accountant, \\ ater 
Department, Newark, N. J., states that all 
water services are installed from curb to main 
by the Division of Water and are charged for 
at as nearly actual cost as possible. If these 
water-service charges are not paid they are 
filed with the Comptroller as a lien against 
the premises. 

Alvin Bugbee, Superintendent of \\ater- 
Works, Trenton, N. J., states that his depart- 
ment installs service pipes at the property 
owner's expense before a street is paved. This 
charge is made uniform whether the service s 
long or short, the charge being $32.50. This 
covers the service from the main to the cur), 
including the curb stop and box. 





he had the patient’s bed moved near the window. 


although this happened twelve years ago.’’ 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS CONVERTED 
A health officer in the northern part of New York State contributes to a recent issue of Hea!() 
News, published by the State Department of Health, an account of his experienca in a town where the: 
was a great deal of opposition to vaccination. When called to attend a particularly bad, case of small): 
He says: ‘‘Vaccination became during the followin: 
week a popular pastime, and there are very few in this locality now who have not been vaccinatc: 



































ERYONE is familiar with the disturb- 
ing quantity of sputum encountered on 
city sidewalks and crossings, even the 
ors themselves. Lack of funds, or lack 
‘ther civic pride or political backbone on 
part of municipal offic’als, is largely re- 
osible, as well as an apparent indifference 
the part of the public. 

; course there are laws prohibiting this 
ctice of promiscuous expectoration. The 
blem has been the practical enforcement of 
.« laws—how to penalize violators without 
calling the entire police force off other vital 
duties and without taxing the capacity of the 
Jalls. 

ut there is a promising means of effec- 
tively combat’ng this health-threatening evil, 
than force. This is persuasion through 
advertising. It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility, even probability, that herein lies 
the solution. For, after all, it is only by appeal 
to the offenders’ sense of pride and fairness 
that their genuine cooperation can be assured, 
since unheralded force would but unreasonably 
intagonize them. 


E, 


othe 4 


\ Public Appeal to the Offender’s Pride 
| am aware that THe AMERICAN Clty is a 
record of achievement rather than of unsup- 
ported theory; but here is a difficulty of such 
long and painful standing, and of such wide- 
spread interest, that I feel the presentation 
of this suggestion to be well justified. So here 
goes. Suppose in to-morrow morning’s paper 
you read the advertisement opposite. 
[here you are. A public appeal to the 
offenders’ pride, through a “surprise” adver- 
tisement caleulated to startle them into 
thoughtfulness. Some foks will say that the 
“criminal” spitter has no pride—but he has. 
It's present somewhere in his make-up, and 
itis my belief that such an advertisement and 
will bring it to the surface. 
re is another element involved, which 
rove even more effective than that of 
(his element is  self-consciousness. 
‘the broadcasting of such publicity, 
> will undoubtedly catch themselves 
around sheepishly after they forget 
iorce of habit and have just deluged 
|k with tobacco juice or germ-laden 
that is, all but the few hopelessly 
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\ Public Menace and a Suggested Cure 


By B. E. Wickliffe 


hardened cases. With the bulk of the offend- 
ers trying to do right, however, it is reason- 
able to believe that the police could soon cure 
the others. A few arrests on the down-town 
streets would provide supplementary “adver- 
tising” of a convincing sort. 





Attention! 
HAWGS 


No, we haven’t misspelled it. We don’t 
mean the kind that roots, but the human 
variety, for which the above spelling is 
hereby officially adopted to designate 
these fellows who persist in dropping 
evil deposits on our city’s sidewalks and 
crossings—not to mention lobbies, street- 
car floors, elevators, etc.—for their fellow 
citizens to tread on; for women and little 
children to step upon and carry on their 
shoes to spread filth and disease germs in 
their homes! 

To be blunt, we mean these fellows who 
thoughtlessly spit everywhere they go. 
Whether they also do this in their homes 
is not the question, for that’s THEIR busi- 
ness. But when they use our public walk- 
ing places for expectorial targets, it’s OUR 
business. (That’sa good word—expectorial 
Some folks tell us that the ornery cuss or 
Hawg who spits on sidewalks where 
women and children follow him won't 
understand what such words mean, but 
we happen to know that many of these 
cusses include well-to-do, educated— 
otherwise—men.) 

Yes, we know you're saying: “This ad 
cost the city a lot of money.” And, yes, 
we admit it—BUT it didn’t cost nearly 
as much as you fellows are costing in lives 
of children and your other fellow beings 
by spreading disease germs underfoot. 


Fair 


—and considerate of others. If you have 
unthinkingly been one of those guilty of 
the foregoing offense, resolve to begin 
right now to set an example to others by 
spitting in the street (gutters preferred, 
and avoiding crossings) and never on a 
public walk, floor, or wall. Come to think 
of it, why not make your spitting an ART— 
if spit you must. Be a GOOD spitter while 
you're at it. Stick to the rules. 

Here’s to a cleaner, neater city, with 
EVERYBODY pulling for spitless walks 
and public floors—and healthier, happier 
children, women and fellow men. 

You'll help, won’t you? 











A SUGGESTED NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
AN ANTI-SPITTING CAMPAIGN 




















FIELD HOUSE IN WESTON FIELD, SCRANTON, PA., 
The donor, C. S. Weston, recently provided a handsome addition to this house, through a gift of $150,000 


City Funds and Private Gift Provide 


Better Recreation for Seranton 


By Weaver Pangburn 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


HROUGH a cash appropriation of $8o,- 
a 000 by the City Council and a gift of 

$150,000 by C. S. Weston, donor of 
Weston Field, the city of Scranton, Pa., has 
this year provided for handsome additions to 
its recreation facilities. 

The city appropriation was for swimming 
pools in three sections of the community and 
supplemented a fund provided for the purpose 
three years before through a bond issue. The 
$150,000 will be expended for a large combi- 
nation auditorium, gymnasium, 
swimming pool. By the 
Scranton will have four modern swimming 
pools m addition to Lake Lincoln in Nay Aug 
Park. 

Scranton did not into these funds 
miraculously or easily. Back of it all there is 
a story of careful and patient planning and 
effort, of enthusiastic agitation and hard work, 
of disappointment and delay, and of steady 
crystallizing of public opinion. Frank E. Sutch, 
Superintendent of Recreation in Scranton, 
could tell many stories about the campaign 
if he would. So could the Reverend Robert 
Kreitler, Chairman of the Recreation Com- 
mission, the members of the Recreation Coun- 
cil, and the hundreds of other persons in 
Scranton who have been enthusiastically work- 


and indoor 


summer of 1926, 


come 


ing for the development of Scranton’s publi 
recreation program. 

In 1922, the voters of Scranton approved a 
bond issue of $30,000 in three equal items for 
swimming pools in three sections of the city 
The bond issue provided for the sites only 
The idea had been vigorously advocated by 
Rotary and Kiwanis. 

It was one thing to pass the bond issue and 
another thing to get the swimming pools. 
Immediate action was not taken toward secur 
ing either sites or pools. The Recreation De 
partment of the city, seeing the need of kee; 
ing public attention on the subject, kept th 
idea alive by forming a swimming pool diy 
sion of the Recreation Council. This council ts 
a private group representing more than forty 
organizations in the city and supplementing 
the work of the official city Recreation Com- 
mission. The chairman of the council met 
with the City Council! from time to time 
Newspapers played up the swimming pools 
Finally, in one section the city purchased a 
site selected by the Neighborhood Association 


cil eventually bought a third site from a sepa- 
rate fund not covered by the bond issue. This 
left a balance of $21,500. With the sites se- 
cured, the question now remained of securing 








Js themselves. Standing in the way of 
ction on this was the fact that swimming 
were third in order of preference in 
ding funds from bond issues. Preceding 
vimming pools were sewers and paving. 
swimming pool advocates tried to get 
‘ems two and three reversed. The question 
ame up time and time again. When it came 
up in the spring of 1925, the Recreation De- 
partment had brought in a swimming pool 
expert from New York City. He met with 
the city officials and explained the necessity 
of securing completely equipped swimming 
pools as distinguished from concrete holes in 
the ground. When he said that these would 
cost from $25,000 to $35,000 each, he fairly 
staggered the Council. 
\ second time this expert was brought in 
and this time he met the community leaders, 
from whom a committee was appointed which 
appealed to the City Council. The Council 
then appropriated $25,000 for each of two 
sections of the city, and $30,000 for the sec- 
tion where the original $10,000 had been cut 
into by the purchase of the site. This made 
a total cash appropriation of $80,000. Scran- 

































T the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, 
held in Syracuse, June, 1925, a valuable 
paper on “The Essential Features of an Effi- 
cient Health Department or Bureau for a City 
or First-Class Village” was presented by 
Matthias Nicol, Jr., State Commissioner of 
Health. Dr. Nicoll expressed his opinion that 
every city of 50,000 population or over should 
have a full-time health officer or commissioner 
if real progress is to be made in all phases of 
public health work. For the smaller munici- 
palities the establishment of a county health 
organization was recommended, this organ- 
ization to be in charge of “a full-time, thor- 
oughly qualified county health officer and a 
sufficient staff of assistants or deputies, who 
may well be chosen from the list of local 
health officers.” 

Coming down to specific details as to im- 
portant factors in administration without 
which success cannot be fully realized, Com- 
missioner Nicoll said, in part: 

“The health officer need not be a skilled budget 
"a but should be able to set forth in a 
usinesslike way for transmission to the. finance 
seeecich s the needs of his department or bureau. 
‘equests tor additional appropriations should be 
accompanied by exact memoranda as to what has 
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ton thus has $30,000 for each of two pools, 
and $31,500 for the third. 

Last March, C. S. Weston, who had already 
donated the eight-acre Weston Field to Scran- 
ton, gave $150,000 additional, making his total 
contribution to the field a quarter-million 
dollars. This eight-acre tract is beautifully 
landscaped and planted with shrubs; it has 
four tennis courts, a handball court, and a 
quarter-mile running-track, in addition to an 
open-air dance pavilion, a gymnasium and a 
shelter house. 

The recreation program in Scranton is sup- 
ported entirely by the municipality, and the 
budget has been constantly rising in recent 
years because of the increased public approval 
of its activities. The 1925 budget was 11 per 
cent greater than that of 1924, which, in turn, 
was 27 per cent greater than that of 1923. 
Only a few years ago, according to Mr. Sutch, 
such developments would have been impossible 
in Scranton. Last year Scranton also got one 
of the Harmon fields, and this year the city 
is competing for the thousand-dollar prize 
appropriation in a new Harmon Foundation 
offer. 


Helpful Hints for Public Health Officers 


been accomplished in other communities and what 
is hoped to be accomplished in his own. 


“A High Tax-Rate Is Better Than a High Death- 
Rate” 


“The support and backing of influential mem- 
bers of the community for adequate appropria- 
tions for new projects will frequently go a long 
way toward having thenr granted. Unfortunately, 
the proportion of money spent for public health 
as compared with other activities of government 
is a shamefully inadequate recognition of the 
importance of good health work. The per capita 
expenditure for health [in New York State] 
varies from 10 cents to $1.50 or more. As ex- 
pressed by the motto of the State Department of 
Health, “Public health is purchasable,” and, in 
the words of one of the mayors, “A high tax- 
rate is better than a high death-rate.” It lies 
wholly within the power of every community, by 
intelligent procedure, to procure just as much 
public health as it is able and willing to pay for. 


The Health Officer’s Headquarters 


“Whether a health officer be on part- or full- 
time, he should have a definite place and ‘time 
at which he may be consulted. In my opin- 
ion, it is extremely desirable that his official office 
should be located in a public building, in cities in 
the City Hall, and not in his private office. In 
some places, his headquarters may be established 
in a so-called Health Center, in which all the pub- 
lic health activities of the community are carried 
on. The office need not be large, but there should 
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be adequate space provided for desk room, filing 
cases, and spot maps for keeping daily record 
of communicable diseases, milk supplies, and 
other data. There should be a. consultation room 
with equipment suitable for the performance of 
vaccination and other specific preventive measures, 
and for the examination of persons required by 
various provisions of the public health law. Ade- 
quate stenographic and clerical service should be 
furnished. 

It is possible but not practicable to sect a mini- 
mum number of hours which the health officer 
should devote to public work in the case of part- 
time service. In most instances he is devoting 
much more time than he is paid for or can well 
afford, but there can be no question that a prop- 
erly qualified person familiar with the technical 
details of his work should be available as the 
health officer’s representative during the usual offi- 
cial office hours, and that in the case of a real 
emergency the health officer should be accessible 
at any time of the day or night. The custom of 
having the health ofhcer represented in his ab- 
sence by a clerk, stenographer, or lay inspector 
is all too common and does not make for efficient 
service. A well-qualified public health nurse, 
provided she makes herself proficient in admin- 
istrative details, may well represent the health 
officer in the smaller communities. 


Keeping the Public Informed 


“Since public health work is largely dependent 
on public health education, it is extremely essen- 
tial that there should be some machinery, how- 
ever simple, for keeping the public informed of 
what is bemg done for their benefit and what, 
with their cooperation, may be accomplished. The 
health officer himself can do much to interest his 
public by addresses made before various local 
organizations, and usually by obtaining the co- 
operation of the local press in publishing inter- 
esting and timely articles at regular and frequent 
gntervals regarding his work. Most editors are 
more than willing to cooperate in this way, but 
in order to have the articles acceptable and widely 
read, it is essential that they should be well writ- 
ten, to the point, and of real interest to the man 
in the street. If the health officer himself is not 
able to do this work, it is not usually difficult to 
find some one in the community—possibly con- 
nected with a local newspaper—who, for a rea- 
sonable consideration, will undertake it. In the 
large cities, this work should be placed in the 


Extravagance and Waste 
A LTHOUGH it is more often lost sight of 


than kept in mind, it is nevertheless a fact 

that a direct relationship exists between the 
proper planning of a community and such considera- 
tions as the extent of its municipal indebtedness, the 
amount of its tax rate, the volume of new capital 
seeking investment in the community, the increase 
of population, and the range of property values in 
the city. 

The lack of a city plan invariably means official 
extravagance and waste. Urgent improvements 
may be ignored or unduly postponed. Less needed 
improvements too often follow one another in 
rapid succession. Such improvements as are 
undertaken are generally uncoordinated with 
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hands of a salaried individual, not neces; 
however, on a full-time basis. 


Nursing and Laboratory Service 

“Every community should have adequate ab 
lic health nursing service, but it may be stated 
that few at the present time fully meet the re. 
quirements in that field. In the larger citics the 
work should be directed by an official supervisor 
of nurses. The question as to fr a nurse 
should do generalized or special nursing service 
is largely academic and should, in my opinion, be 
determined by the population of the community 
and the amount of nursing service available. 
While theoretically it is advisable that there shouk! 
be a nurse for tuberculosis, child hygiene, iniec- 
tious diseases, etc., it is perfectly evident that in 
the smaller communities, or those in which for 
one reason or other there is inadequate nursing 
supply, such specialization is neither possible nor 
desirable. 
“It goes without saying that there should be 
adequate local laboratory service. The state 
laboratory is already overtaxed, and even with 
the rapidly growing numbers of local laboratories 
is hardly able to keep up with the routine diag 
nostic work. Public health procedures are founded 
in great part on laboratory work, and the inter- 
est of the medical profession—which is all-im- 
portant in such work—is more readily obtained 
by furnishing them with prompt and adequate 
laboratory service than in any other way. I[n- 
cluded in the laboratory service should be ample 
facilities for the routine examination of the water 
and milk supplies. 


Aid from Unofficial Agencies 


“The health officer, as I have already stated, 
should be the director of all public health work 
in his community, but this does not mean that he 
should not cooperate with and encourage the work 
of unofficial bodies and individuals who have any- 
thing of value to offer. The State Department 
of Health has set an example in this respect, and 
Il am very glad at this time to express the debt 
of gratitude which the Department owes to un- 
official agencies engaged in public health work. 
If a common purpose to benefit the public be 
kept constantly in view and there be not an un- 
due desire to obtain credit for results accom- 
plished, with the exercise of a little tact and 
judgment all difficulties which may arise will be 
found readily soluble.” 


in the Unplanned City 


one another—at. times they are even antagonistic 
to each other. There is little or no balance in the 
development of the city; one section ‘s overbuilt, 
another underbuilt. That part of the city whi 
best organized and the most vociferous in deman«ing 
consideration carries off as a prize a disproport).\4\« 
share of the rhe playgrounds, fine school! 
and public buildi 

Ignoring the snlahidite of city planning pro! lems 
is not to solve them. They will come bac. for 
solution though we choose to blink our eyes to («!! 
existence, and when they finally do deman that 
something be done, they cost us mighty dear }««ause 
we have not solved them in time. 


—Henrsert S. Ss 
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“~ OLORADO SPRINGS entered the field 
of municipal operation of its power- 
plant on July 1 with a modern electrical 
tallation. The unit, when completed, will 
about $500,000. The plant will embody 
latest development in electrical science, 
to type of buildings, arrangement, and 
pment. 

The hydro units will draw water from. the 
icipally owned reservoir, the source origi- 
ting in the upper levels of Pike’s Peak, more 
in two miles above sea-level. The water 
stored in reservoirs after passing through 


‘dro plant. The city generating system 
sist of three parts—two hydroelectric 
ne at Manitou and the other at Ruxton 

| a standby steam plant. These three 
will furnish virtually all of the electric 
| power for the region. 
hydroelectric plant at Manitou will 
f three 750-kw. generators, attached 
water-wheels operating under a 2,300- 
The hydroelectric plant at Ruxton, 
iles above Manitou, 
o-kw. generator attached to a Pelton 
heel operating under a 1,100-foot head. 


will consist of 
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‘New Municipal Hydro and Steam Power- 
Plant for Colorado Springs 
By Jack F. Lawson 


The water for this plant will be taken directly 
from Lake Moraine, which is a part of the 
city water-supply system, and after passing 
through the plant will pass into the intake of 
the Manitou plant. The water which flows 
from Lake Moraine for use in the city has a 
fall of over 3,400 feet before it reaches the 
city mains, and in this distance produces power 
at the Ruxton and Manitou plants. The Rux- 
ton plant will be automatic and handled by the 
operators in the plant at Manitou. Only one 
man will be stationed at Ruxton. 

The steam plant located in Colorado Springs 





NEW STEAM PLANT FOR THE COLORADO SPRINGS MUNICIPALLY OWNED HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
SYSTEM 


is now being constructed and will contain two 
2,500-kw. Westinghouse Turbo generators pro- 
ducing current at 6,600 volts, with Westing- 
house surface condensers, three Wickes hori- 
zontal type boilers, three Sturtevant high-pres- 
sure economizers, and three low-pressure 
economizers, The boilers are equipped with 
Combustion Engineering Corporation type-E 
stokers and Elasco superheaters. All auxiliary 
apparatus will be driven with General Electric 
motors. Water from the boilers will be taken 
from condensers and therefore distilled, ex- 
cepting a small amount needed for losses, 
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which will be furnished by evaporators in- 
stalled for that purpose. The boilers will 
therefore accumulate little or no scale, elimi- 
nating cleaning. 

The switchboard will be located at one end 
of the engine room and all switches will be 
installed in a switchroom at the rear so that 
only the face of the switchboard will show from 
the front. A full complement of indicating 
and recording instruments is included with the 
switchboard. A novel feature is that each 
machine will have its own voltage mounted 
on the machine, and each generator its own 
direct-connected exciter. 

The engine-room will be equipped with a 
15-ton Whiting gantry crane for lifting and 
moving the machinery. The boilers will pro- 
vide steam at 325 pounds pressure and 200 
degrees superheat. There are very few boil- 
ers of this pressure in the West, this being 
the third plant in the state to be so equipped. 
The first one was at Fort Morgan, Colo., in- 
stalled about a year and a half ago, carrying 
about 300 pounds pressure, and the new plant 
of the Public Service Company at Valmont 
was the second and carries 350 pounds pres- 
sure, 

No high stack will be used, as the boiler will 
be equipped with fans for creating the draft, 
and short stacks extending only through the 
boiler-room roof will be required to carry off 
the products of combustion, which should be 
practically smokeless. These fans will be 


driven by General Electric brush-shifting, yarj- 
able-speed induction motors. 

The water for condensing will be taken from 
Fountain Creek when obtainable in sufficient 
quantities. At other times it will be recooled 
by means of a gpray pond, so as to be used 
over again. 

The foundations for machinery and for the 
walls of the building and the coal-bins are of 
reinforced concrete. Coal will be brought in 
railroad cars over the coal bins and dumped. 
From there it is elevated to overhead bunkers. 
where it will be fed automatically into the 
stokers. From the time the coal is dumped into 
the bins until the ashes are dumped into cars 
or trucks, no manual handling will be required. 
The boiler-room will not be separated from 
the engine-room by walls, and therefore a 
minimum amount of labor in running the plant 
will be required. 

The superstructure or building proper will 
be of dark-colored pressed brick with terra 
cotta trimmings. The entire inside of the 
building will be lined with light glazed brick, 
and the boiler settings will have an outside 
layer of the same brick. Ample ventilation 
and light are provided. The roof will be 
composed of monolithic gypsum and covered 
with composition roofing. 

The city acquired the branch of the railroad 
which puts the plant on two roads. Railroad 
side tracks are conveniently located for un 
loading machinery and material. 


Causes of Breaks in Cast Iron Water- 
Mains 
By V. Bernard Siems 


Water Engineer, Baltimore, Md. 


T would appear that the number of breaks 
in water-mains in the city of Baltimore has 
increased in recent years. As there must be 
a cause for this condition, careful studies have 
been made of each of the breaks lately experi- 
enced in order to devise, if possible, a means 
to overcome these failures. From the observa 
tions made and the statistics which have been 
collected, it can be shown that breaks in water- 
mains constructed of cast iron pipe result 
from the several causes which are discussed 
below. 
External Forces 

Vibration from heavy trucks is one of the 
major causes of breaks. Especially is this the 
case where other subsurface structures have 


been carried over or under existing water- 
mains and have thus disturbed the earth sup 
port on a section of the water-pipe. This sec- 
tion of pipe acts as a straight beam supported 
at two points, or as a cantilever supported at 
one point, and carries the weight of the earth 
in addition to the load transmitted from the 
heavy trucks on the surface of the highway. 
A break in these cases occurs without notice 
and the usual damage is great, provided the 
water-mains cannot be shut off immediately. 
Vibration tests conducted by the Water De- 
partment with the use of instruments have con- 
firmed the accuracy of these statements and 
are of assistance in the design of future 10- 
stallations. 

















opening of joints or the loosening of 
‘ng material by vibration from electric 
.y cars, steam locomotives, and especially 
ly loaded trucks is another cause. These 
es result in the settlement of the pipe at 
. and, after a time, failure of a section of 
pipe due to rupture of the joints or unequal 
pport and consequent opening of the joints. 
hese cases commence as a small joint leak, 
ut the number of failures resulting has been 
minimized to a great extent by the pitometer 
and water-waste surveys conducted by the 
\Vater Department on the distribution system, 
by which small leaks are readily detected. 


Internal or Subsurface Sources 

. Breaks as described above are less apt to 
happen after the backfilled material in the 
trench around the pipe has become firmly set- 
tled and compacted. In the last 18 years much 
work has been done in the placing of subsur- 
face structures such 
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and also when distributed at the various places 
where installations are to be made. The cost 
of inspection of this pipe in the foundry varies 
from 25 cents to 30 cents per ton, with an added 
expense for testing on the job by Water De- 
partment employees before placing it in the 
trench. It must be borne in mind that cast iron 
has a longer life than almost any other ma- 
terial used as ducts to convey either gases or 
fluids. It is known that some cast iron pipe 
in Europe has been in service for 300 years 
and is still being used to convey water to the 
consumer, Some of the largest water-mains 
in the city of Baltimore have an age of 70 
years, and the breaks that have occurred on 
these mains have not been due in any respect 
to the condition of the pipe, but to external 
causes. All cast iron pipe now installed in 
Baltimore is in accordance with the American 
Water Works Association standard as to size 
and thickness. 

Another cause of 









as sewers, drains, deterioration is stray 
gas-mains, electrical P electrical currents. 
m3 What Are You Doing to Prevent TI oe : 
conduits, ete, and B sn Water-Mains? 1es e. instances, 
there is no doubt reaks in Water-Mains? however, are becom- 







that the effect of this 


If your department is not already mak- 
ing a study of the causes of breaks in cast 


ing more rare at this 


work to a great ex- iron mains, it will be well for you to time. One of the 
tent has been to examine Mr. a article, particularly North Avenue mains 
é to show the fine work which the Balti- , | } 

cause numerous rn . seems to show the 
water-main breaks. more Water Department is doing along most serious case of 











. these lines. 
In a number of in- 


stances not only have 
breaks occurred on 


water-mains but the 
highway paving has 
settled as well, on 
account of the dis- anne. 





turbance and _ settle- 


Investigations are particularly necessary 
in southern cities, where water-mains are 
laid much nearer the surface than in 
northern cities because of the absence of 
danger of freezing. With the rapid 
development of many southern industrial 
cities, this problem is becoming more 


deterioration by stray 
currents from elec- 
trical railway opera- 
tion. By cooperat- 
ing with the electric 
railway company, all 
cases of possible de- 
terioration are mini- 








ment of the material 

supporting it by the construction of tunnels. 
Another cause is the past practice of sup- 
porting bends in water-mains in a horizontal 
plane with wooden wedges and blocking to 
prevent movement due to pressure. This block- 
ing as the years go by has rotted or been dis- 
turbed, the support loosened, and the movement 
of the pipe and the spreading of joints result. 
The present-day practice is to place concrete 
piers beneath these bends where the bends are 
in a horizontal plane and to strap the bends 
with steel bands eneased in concrete when they 
are on a vertical plane. 

Detective pipes that are not discovered by 
the most thorough tests before installation are 
a third cause of internal or subsurface rupture. 
Cast iron pipe is subjected to severe tests in 
the foundry. It is carefully handled when 
Unloading from the cars at railroad sidings 

















mized by the instal- 
lation of a return circuit to the substation. 
It is expected that further failures will be 
experienced from electrolysis in this location 
for a few years. 


Deterioration Due to -Acid in Cinder Fills 

In recent years, wherever a water-main is 
installed in cinder fills, it is the practice to re- 
move all such material by opening a large area 
of the trench and placing selected material 
around the pipe; in fact, such precautions are 
taken to prohibit the refill of trenches with 
cinders where repairs have been made. A 
selected material is always placed over the pipe, 
and cinders are used only for the upper 6 inches 
of the trench back-fill, to prevent damage to 
vehicles passing over the trench by forming 
a more or less hard surface for traffic. It is 
assumed that it is hardly possible that from 
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the 6-inch covering on the surface the acid will 
penetrate through the selected material to the 
cast iron pipe. 


Covering of Water-Mains 

The larger sizes of water-mains are being 
installed at a great depth to prevent the effect 
of vibration from trucks. The backfilling of 
the trench around the pipe and over the pipe 
has been given serious consideration. Special 
precautions are taken to see that proper tamp- 
ing and puddling of the material takes place. 
The practice on smaller pipes is to place, tamp, 
and puddle the material from the bottom of 
the trench to a foot above the pipe, this depth 
varying, however, to a greater amount in the 
larger sizes of pipe. 

It is estimated from statistics in our files and 
from information obtained from private water 
companies and municipal water departments 
that 90 per cent of the water-main breaks are 
due to the removing of the support under the 
pipe during the installation of other utilities 
and substructures, and to the vibration de- 
scribed under “External Forces” above. The 
condition of water-mains due to vibration is 
not noticeable in the northern cities as in the 
southern cities, because in the northern cities 
the depths to which water-mains were laid 
years ago was controlled by the depth to which 
the frost penetrated, which, of course, is 
greater in the northern cities than in Baltimore. 
It is most noticeable in the southern cities 
where the water-pipe are laid with a very shal- 
low covering. In Baltimore this depth was 
originally 3 feet. Vibration over the water- 
pipe has made it practically necessary in recent 
years to place greater covering on the top of 
water-pipe, since the Department considers 
this, rather than the penetration of frost, the 


controlling factor. 

The problem of breaks in water-mains ;. 
universal throughout the United States, : od. 
fied, of course, by the foregoing condition. anq 
by the water pressures maintained on the dis. 
tribution systems. It is true that diffic: ties 
have at times been experienced in the case , 
work which has required exceptional speed in 
construction in order to maintain uninter- 
rupted water service. But such cases are rare 
The gas company is experiencing similar diff- 
culties in its subsurface structures. The 
breaks experienced by the Water Department 
are on mains of all sizes, and considering the 
extent of the system, which comprises ap- 
proximately 1,450 miles of pipe from 6 to 6 
inches in diameter, the number is certain|) 
not excessive. 


We are endeavoring to meet the new condi- 
tions of traffic and failures of water-mains }) 
improving the quality of pipe and by the use 
of reinforced concrete and steel pipe protected 
by a coating, for the larger distribution sys- 
tems, and by the location of valves at closer 
intervals. Cast iron pipe, however, is favored 
because of its remarkable durability and long 
life. 


We consider it significant that, coincident 
with the increase in the number of water-main 
failures, efforts are being made by highway 
and road engineers to prevent deterioration 
of roadway subsurfaces by controlling the ex 
cessive loading of motor trucks, for the motor 
truck has brought about new traffic conditions 
which are showing their effects, not only o1 
the highway structures themselves, but upon 
subsurface structures as well. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—This article is prepared from Mr 
Siems’ discussion of this subject in the Baltimore Mu 
nicipal Journal, 


Sewage Settling and Septic Tanks Alone Do Not Produce Safe 
Effluents 


HE rapid increase in the number of rural 

water-supply systems and the resulting pro- 

duction of relatively large volumes of sewage 
has led to the installation of many septic or settling 
tanks for the treatment of sewage before its dis- 
charge into streams, lakes or subsoils. Many mu- 
nicipal authorities are misinformed regarding the 
function of such tanks, so that, unknown to them, 
conditions exist which are a menace to health. It 
seems to be the prevailing opinion, according to 
Health News, published by the New York State 
Department of Health, that the overflow from 
such tanks is harmless and can be safely discharged 
upon the surface of the ground or into bodies of 
water used for potable purposes or for bathing. 


This idea is also held by many plumbers and com- 
mercial agents who build or sell ready-made sep- 
tic tanks. 

Instances are on record in the New York Stale 
Department of Health where people who have 
been very much aroused over the dumping 0! 
garbage into lakes used as sources of water-supp!) 
have been unmindful of the dangers resulting ‘rom 
the discharge of settled sewage into the same lakes 
It is therefore very important that health «{ficers 
and engineers inform those owning or installing 
sewage settling tanks regarding the true function 
of these structures and the dangers resulting {rom 
ro as tl disposal of the effluent from such 
tanks. 











































and then Europe, comes the certain 

knowledge of the necessity of better and 
wiser city growth in America. Why do we go 
to |-urope and other distant countries? Is it 
ty) study industrial development, great manu- 
facturing plants, the business growth of any 
particular place, or the commercial activity of 
the countries visited? I am inclined to the 
opinion that it is none of these, but rather to 
see the beautiful things and places which these 
countries possess—Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Houses of Parliament, Ver- 
sailles, the Louvre, L’Are de Triomphe, the 
beautiful boulevards and streets of Paris, 
Unter den Linden, the great art galleries, and 
other notable structures, 
uring my term as President of this Associ- 
ation, | was privileged to see many American 
As I look back, I can recall only a 
few of them which left an impression upon me 
of being beautiful and which created within 
me a desire to return in order that I might 
more fully enjoy their development. American 
cities are lavish in their expenditures for com- 
forts and things that make living beautiful. 
There is no other country that spends so much 
money for luxurious stores and modern office 
buildings. In every city are residential dis- 
tricts which are beautiful and distinctive to 
that particular city, but one cannot help won- 
dering, after all these lavish expenditures, 
why it is permitted that their effect be marred 
by other things such as glaring bill-boards, 
overhead signs, dirty, filthy vacant lots, and 
old dilapidated buildings which should be con- 
demned and destroyed, 
'roperty owners have a perfect right to de- 
mand that no one be permitted to erect in a 
nity a building which does not conform 
to surrounding properties. I have no right— 
neither have you—to go into a community and 
building which will destroy the value 
properties then in existence, and it 
not be permitted. 

[he wise property owner realizes more fully 
o-day than ever before that if he keeps his 
improve property in first-class condition, and 
his vacant lots clean, he receives a higher in- 
come a better tenant for the property and 
eher price and a much better citizen 
cant ground. If cleanliness be next 


T° those who have viewed America first, 
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beauty as a Factor in City Development 
By H. R. Ennis 


Past President, National Association of Real Estate Boards 


to godliness, filthy conditions suggest corrup- 
tion and decay. It seems strange that people 
will allow a piece of valuable property to be- 
come of less value simply from neglect and the 
failure to expend money for paint and inci- 
dental repairs, when by a nominal expenditure 
for such a purpose they could secure more de- 
sirable tenants and an increased income. 

It is seemingly impossible to have property 
owners protect their own property or adopt a 
plan to regulate the use of bill-board advertis- 
ing. To my mind, the only way in which ef- 
fective work can be done is through our state 
legislatures. The state governments and the 
National Government are to-day carrying on 
a program costing millions of dollars in build- 
ing good roads and highways. Every one can 
recall places where the scenery is absolutely 
destroyed by bill-boards. Are we going to per- 
mit these beautiful highways, over which mil- 
lions of people are passing, to be places where 
sign-boards shall be erected to destroy the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery and to be- 
come a menace to life? The public has a right 
to demand protection. The scenery is God's 
gift for the enjoyment of humanity. No one 
should be permitted to destroy it, and those 
who are doing so should be restrained. 

Industries for economic reasons are branch- 
ing out continually in order to better meet the 
demands of their business. While railroad 
rates and transportation costs mean much in 
the location of a new plant, the city itself has 
quite a deciding influence. Big business is in- 
terested in city government, schools, churches, 
places of amusement, playgrounds, and parks. 
These things make for better citizens and em- 
ployees, and big business realizes that happy 
and contented employees produce increased 
dividends. Those who live in a clean, healthy 
atmosphere think cleaner and live cleaner. We 
should be deeply interested in these matters, for 
to us as to no other business men have been 
given the great opportunity and the great re- 
sponsibility of leadership in city building and 
city planning—and remember that the cities 
having commercial advantages plus those 
things that make for happiness and content- 
ment will be the cities that will more easily 
attract new industries and new people. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From_ an address delivered at the 
annual convention of the National Association of Real 


. Estate Boards, at Detroit, June, 1925. 








Fundamentals of American Zoning 


With Special Reference to the Vital Importance of Court Review 


By Edward M. Bassett 


of the king and people of England as 

they existed before the American revo- 
lution except such as the states have granted 
to the United States Government by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. If one wants to know the 
powers of the United States Government, he 
must read the United States Constitution, and 
if a certain power is 
not given there, then 


oie American states have all the powers 


the state constitution, and then some citizen 
asserts his constitutional rights before the 
court, the court will say that the law is void, 
Every state constitution declares that a person 
shall not be deprived of his property without 
due process of law or words to that effect. 
What does “due process of law” mean? |t 
means that body of law written and unwrit- 

ten from time im 





memorial gained by 





the Federal Govern- 
ment does not have 
it. The states also 
have written consti- 
tutions, some of them 
antedating the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The 
United States Su- 
preme Court can de- 
clare void any act of 
the Congress (which 
is the legislative body 
of the Federal Gov- 
ernment) if that 
court considers that 
the act transgresses 
the scope of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 
Strangely enough, 
one will find nothing 
in the Federal Con- 


Making Zoning Ordinances Flexible 


This paper was prepared for the Inter- 
national Town, City and Regional Plan- 
ning Conference held in New York last 
April. Because of the presence at the 
Conference of more than a hundred dele- 
gates from outside the United States, rep- 
resenting some twenty-four different 
countries, Mr. Bassett outlined certain 
fundamentals of American law with which 
our own municipal officials and city plan- 
ners might be assumed to be familiar, but 
which, unfortunately, are not as generally 
understood and observed as they should 
be. It is for this reason that the paper is 
here published in full. 

For cities already zoned, Mr. Bassett’s 
clear analysis will aid local boards of ad- 
justment in understanding and explaining 
their own functions; and for the hundreds 
of other municipalities now considering 
the adoption of zoning, it is hoped that 
the paper will serve to emphasize the 
vital importance of retaining the most 
competent technical and legal advice in 


the people of Eng 
land to protect their 
persons and property, 
and added to for the 
same purpose since 
the independence of 
the American states. 

It is handy to have 
a word that means 
this particular field 
of court approval. | 
would be  cumber- 
some to keep describ 
ing it as that field of 
legislation regarding 
personal and proper 
ty rights which the 
courts consider to be 
in accordance with 
due process of law 





stitution which gives 


; of zoning ordinances. 
the court this power, 





the drafting, interpreting, and defending 


Consequently we 
have an American 
short-cut word. It is 








but John Marshall, 
the first Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, thought 
that his court should have this power, and 
as he was an exceedingly determined man, 
he started off this government his way. Simi- 
larly, the written constitutions of the states 
say nothing about the courts having this power 
to upset the doings of state legislatures, but 
all the states have followed the Federal Gov- 
ernment in yielding this power to the courts. 
Accordingly, each state legislature can pass 
laws for the benefit of all the people of the 
state, covering all the fields not delegated to 
the United States Government, but if a law 
takes away individual rights guaranteed by 


the “police power.’ 
What the courts wil! 
not set aside is within the police power of the 
legislature. What they will set aside is e- 
yond the police power of the legislature and 
therefore void. It is quite plain that coun 
tries where the courts have no power to se! 
aside the acts of legislatures, can have no 
term equivalent to our word “police power. 

Keeping these fundamentals in mind, we 
move on to the subject of zoning. Zoning 's 
that legislative invocation of the police power 
by which the government regulates the height 
and bulk of buildings, the use of buildings and 
land, and the density of population. But zon- 
ing, like other police power regulations, must 








not transgress the rights of property owners 
vyaranteed to them by the “due process of 
" provisions of state constitutions. If the 
ning regulations do so transgress, they will 
be declared void by the courts. 

\ generation ago modern zoning under the 
police power would have been difficult, if not 
impossible. The growth of community needs, 
especially the needs of cities, has necessitated 
adjustments of private rights to community 
welfare. The courts have checked a too rapid 
acquiescence in community demands, yet have 
on the whole recognized the constantly enlarg- 
ing scope of the police power. Zoning prob- 
ably arrived about as soon as there was a 
wide-spread popular conviction that commu- 
nity protection of buildings was compatible 
with the preservation of private property 
rights. Comprehensive zoning came about 
nine years ago, and was first developed and 
applied in the city of New York. 

Although the state legislature is the reposi- 
tory of the police power, it does not do the 
actual zoning, but grants that power to muni- 
cipalities. Cities, villages, and other munici- 
palities are in this country considered to be 
the creations of the state government. The 
first step, therefore, in zoning the municipali- 
ties of a state is for the state legislature to 
grant its municipalities the power to regulate 
the height and bulk of buildings, the use of 
buildings and land, and the density of 
population. This grant of power can be, 
and experience is showing that it ought to 
‘ye, a blanket grant to municipalities of all 
sizes. The smallest town needs the same com- 
prehensive power along with the same checks 
and safeguards as the largest city. The form 
of state enabling act for zoning has become 
quite well standardized. The latest forms 
which have had the benefit of ten years’ study 
and experience are far superior to the early 
legislative drafts. As the state enabling act 
is merely a grant of the police power to mu- 
nicipalities with appropriate safeguards, it is 
not likely that the courts will declare the en- 
abling act unconstitutional. This course has 
been followed almost invariably by the courts. 
The reason is plain. The legislature grants 
only the power that it possesses in relation to 
such regulations. It could not grant more if 
it tried. The application of the power is made 
by the municipality, and then for the first time 
objection can be raised by any property owner 























that particular regulations deprive him of his 
constitutional property rights. This is why the 
courts upset provisions of ordinances but not 
those of -tate enabling acts for zoning. 
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Fundamentals of the Police Power 

The courts of this country have gradually 
established certain fundamentals of the police 
power. They say that the invocation of the 
police power must be based on considerations 
of the health, safety, morals, and general wel- 
fare of the community. They are careful not 
to define the police power, because community 
needs may require a larger and larger appli- 
cation. On this account the words “general 
welfare” do not for this purpose have the pre- 
cise meaning, neither are they entirely indefi- 
nite, because the courts will look to previous 
court decisions to see how far considerations 
of general welfare have been held to be within 
the police power. Accordingly, it can be seen 
that the police power is court-created, court- 
controlled, and court-enlarged, but in its en- 
largement the courts somewhat follow public 
sentiment as it becomes more wide-spread and 
discriminating. They properly follow it rather 
conservatively. Some states follow more con- 
servatively than others. On the whole, the 
courts probably enlarge the scope of the police 
power at about the right rate. The courts will 
set aside and declare void any zoning regula- 
tions that are not based on the health, safety, 
morals, and general welfare of the commu- 
nity. Thus far, the courts do not recognize 
esthetics as within the scope of the police 
power. 


As regulations established under the police 
power are designed to protect the community, 
the courts hold that they must be impartial— 
that persons and property situated alike 
should be treated substantially alike. The 
courts call a regulation arbitrary if it is not 
based on considerations of health, safety, 
morals, and the general welfare, or if it is 
partial. After a court concludes that a zoning 
regulation is “arbitrary,” the next conclusion 
is that it is unconstitutional and therefore void. 

It now becomes apparent that a zoning plan 
based on the police power must be susceptible 
of a certain amount of elasticity, or otherwise 
it will often turn out to be arbitrary in its 
application to a particular lot of land or a 
particular building. The field of buildings and 
their uses is so diverse and adaptations to pre- 
vent arbitrariness must be so frequently made, 
that any iron-clad copper-riveted zoning ordi- 
nance will happen to be arbitrary here and 
there, and to just that extent will be vulner- 
able when brought to the attention of the court 
by an aggrieved property owner. It is not 
within human prescience to employ words and 
maps in a zoning ordinance so as to provide 
for every possible contingency. Boundary lines 
between districts will sometimes run through 
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a single land ownership. Non-conforming 
buildings will be found in almost every zoning 
district, and it would often prove arbitrary 
to insist on the strict letter of the law for 
a building next door to some of these non- 
conforming structures. Building lots are of 
different sizes and shapes, and sometimes on 
different grades. Units half completed before 
the adoption of zoning should sometimes be 
completed as a harmonious whole. If there 
is no way of adjusting particular permits for 
buildings to the actual conditions, instances of 
arbitrariness are sure to result, and when the 
property owner who is subjected to this arbi- 
trary treatment brings the instance before the 
court, the court will protect him by declaring 
the zoning ordinance unconstitutional and 
therefore void in that particular. The courts 
do not declare the entire ordinance void, as 
it may be arbitrary only in its relation to a 
particular plot of land. The ordinance as a 
whole remains valid. 


Temporary uses of land must be provided 
for. It would be unreasonable and arbitrary 
if certain proper temporary uses of land could 
not be made. A thousand-and-one instances 
of arbitrariness may arise in the administra- 
tion of any zoning ordinance, however care- 
fully prepared, and if there is no method of 
adjusting these instances there will be a suc- 
cession of adverse court decisions against the 
ordinance, and after these court decisions have 
accumulated for a few years, the zoning ordi- 
nance will be rather near the scrap heap. 


It is of vital importance, therefore, that the 
property owner should be afforded some chan- 
nel by which he can secure a reasonable vari- 
ance for his building permit so that as to him 
the application of the zoning ordinance will 
not be arbitrary. If no such channel is provided 
by the state enabling act and ordinance, the 
courts have no alternative but to declare the 
ordinance arbitrary and void in certain of its 
applications. This is usually accomplished by 
the property owner’s seeking and obtaining a 
court order commanding the building com- 
missioner to issue his building permit on the 
ground that the zoning ordinance is void in 
this particular instance and in its relation to 
this particular property, and therefore the 
building commissioner cannot refuse a permit 
for a building otherwise lawful. This ‘pro- 
ceeding is usually by writ of mandamus. In 
every city where applicants for permits can 
readily obtain writs of mandamus, the zoning 
ordinance is doomed. The city might better 
have saved its time and money and not gone 
to the trouble of passing a zoning ordinance. 


Handling Variances from the Strict Letter of 
the Ordinance 

The handling of variances decides the life or 
death of a zoning ordinance. How can yari- 
ances be handled so as to perpetuate the zon. 
ing plan? The state enabling act must aut)or- 
ize the municipality to establish an administra. 
tive board, usually called the board of appeals 
or board of adjustment, with power to vary 
the strict letter of the ordinance in cases of 
practical difficulty or unnecessary hardship. 
This board must be given the power to issue 
or authorize the issue of a variance, that js. 
a permit varying from the strict letter of the 
ordinance—that will overcome arbitrariness 
and that will still carry out the spirit and in- 
tent of the zoning law. These variances are 
not alterations of the ordinance or maps. Only 
the legislative body of the municipality can 
alter these. The administrative board can do 
nothing more than to vary a particular build- 
ing permit. These variances are made only 
after public hearings and careful considera- 
tion of each particular case. The adminis- 
trative board is presumed to be composed of 
experts. Its. cone'--‘ons are subject to court 


“review. Whren the court reviews the decision 


of the administrative board, it can, if neces- 
sary, make additional adjustments. Usually, 
however, the court upholds the decision of 
the administrative board or sets it aside in 
whole or part. The applicant or other ag- 
grieved person then has his right of appeal to 
the lu,sher court. In most of the states this 
court,.eview is brought about by writs of cer- 
tiorari. 

In* every state where zoning ordinances 
come before the courts on writs of certiorari, 
zonitig is becoming better and better estal- 
lished. In every state where zoning comes 
before the courts on writs of mandamus it !s 
being gradually overthrown. Why is this? 
Where there is a board of appeals whose 
decisions are subject to court review, no app!i- 
cant can successfully apply to court for a writ 
of mandamus on grounds of arbitrariness and 
unconstitutionality, because it is a rule 0! law 
that the applicant must first exhaust the reme- 
dies which the law gives him. In states hav- 
ing sound zoning enabling acts the applicant 
can have his remedy before the board 0: 4| 
peals. He can have his day in court hetore 4 
board of experts having the power to \*') 
If he does not obtain what he wants fro (! 
board of appeals, he must ask for his court 
review before he can resort to mands!us 


If the court of first resort does not satisfy 
him, he must appeal. Thus it comes «0! 
that the courts become helpers in carryin: 0!" 





ning plan wherever the state enabling 
thorizes the establishment of boards of 

In states where there are no func- 
» boards of appeals, the courts cannot 
bout adjustments to prevent instances 
itrariness. All that they can do is to 
e certain instances arbitrary and declare 
rdinance unconstitutional and void in 


ry particulars. In the city of New York 
of whenever an applicant asks the court for a 
uf writ of mandamus in order to have the court 
ou declare a zoning instance arbitrary, the city 
is, attorney asks the court to send the applicant 
the to the board of appeals instead, and the court 
ess does it. This is the main reason why in nine 


of operation under the zoning plan in 
city, no court has uttered a word of dis- 
roval of the zoning regulations. 
: has taken American states and cities about 
-cars to develop the American plan of 
power zoning, State legislatures, munic- 
pal councils, and the courts have all helped 
in doing this. As a science it is still far from 
perfect. City planners from other countries 






OTSDAMER PLATZ is the ntuch-discussed 

p problem of Berlin's traffic system. As the 
single gateway to the west and the important 
intersection of the traffic highway of Leipziger- 
Potsdamer Street with the north-and-south artery 
f Koniggratzer Street-Budapester Street, it is 
bliged to carry a traffic that at times—at the ,be- 
; . Ogg) 

ginning and end of the business day—is fiable 
el to become very dangerous. The array of remedies 
one-way streets, traffic towers—bears the stamp 
ces of a transition state. They are organized negg¢s- 
sary expedients, but all the less a natural solution. 

reproduced plan, Dr. Mahlberg presents 
ion of the whole problem through an ele- 
vated bridge for pedestrian traffic. In the middle 
of the Platz rises a platform in the center of 
there is a stairway to a central subway 
station \round the space under the platform 
tl > a circle of shops, opening only on this 
(he bridges are connected with the side- 
walks by stairways. Traffic will flow around this 
island without interfering with pedestrians. At 
the time this creates a convenient means of 
acl the subway. The idea is certainly at- 
tract the architectural design interesting. 
closer consideration, certain thoughts as- 
mselves. What the pedestrian has as- 
cained in safety, vehicular traffic has'lost 
‘eness of control. Moreover, in his plan 
erg already thinks the tramway out of 

picture—an assumption that probably 
be fulfilled for a long time. 

‘gilde, Berlin, Germany, March 30, 1925. 
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may regard it unfortunate that zoning in this 
country is court-controlled. They will reflect 
with satisfaction that in their own countries 
the regulation of buildings and their uses is 
unimpeded by the conservatism of courts, and 
that such regulation is without constraint ac- 
complished by legislative enactments and ad- 
ministrative rulings. Nevertheless, there is 
much to be said in favor of the American 
method. The control by the courts has brought 
about a strict impartiality. It has caused zon- 
ing regulations to keep within a definite field 
of community protection susceptible of proof 
by expert opinion evidence. This control by 
the courts has rapidly established principles 
and procedure. The spread of comprehensive 
zoning to more than three hundred American 
municipalities in the brief space of ten years 
can only be accounted for primarily by the 
existence of a very pressing need, and second- 
arily by reason of a wide-spread popular con- 
fidence that the courts will not allow the 
regulations to become unreasonable or con- 
fiscatory. 


Proposal for Bridging Over Potsdamer Platz, Berlin 





PLAN, BY DR. MAHLBERG, FOR ELEVATING 
PEDESTRIAN emai AE POTSDAMER PLATZ, 








international Congress of Cities, Paris, France, Sept. 28-Oct. 2, 1925 
See page 190 
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To Test Taximeters 


National Conference on Weights and Measures Adopts Tentative Code of Regulations at 
Washington Meeting 


HE regulation and test of taximeters 

was one of the principal subjects dis- 

cussed by the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures which met at the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., on 
May 25-28. The Conference is made up of 
weights and measures officials from all parts 
of the United States, who meet yearly to con- 
sider technical problems that arise in con- 
nection with their duties. 

The increasing use of taximeters, especially 
in the smaller cities, has, according to speak- 
ers at the Conference, made necessary the 
development of some uniform method of con- 
trol of these devices in order to insure that 
the traveling public receives full measure of 
transportation. The weights and measures 
officer, it was pointed out, is not concerned 
with the fixing of the nominal rates to be 
charged by taxicab companies, but it is very 
definitely his duty to see to it that the adver- 
tised rates are adhered to in the charges act- 
ually made when a cab is hired. 

For the past two years the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce has 
been studying the matter of proper tests to 
be applied to taximeters, and the result of this 
study was given to the Conference in a paper 
by R. W. Smith of the Bureau. In this a de- 
tailed testing method was proposed, including 
instructions relative to bench tests, wheel tests, 
road tests, inspection, sealing, etc. In addi- 
tion, the Conference considered and adopted 
a tentative code of specifications and toler- 
ances for taximeters, setting forth the errors 
which are to be permitted and specifying the 
character of indications to be required. Pro- 
vision is also to be made for suitably lighting 
the face of a taximeter at night; the rates 
for which the meter is adjusted are to be 
shown on the meter, and the taximeter is to 
be so mounted that the passenger can read its 
indications while seated in the cab. A broad 
general provision is included to the effect that 
“all taximeters and all mechanisms and 
devices designed to be attached thereto and 
used in connection therewith shall be of such 
design and construction and shall be so in- 
stalled for use that they do not facilitate the 
perpetration of fraud.” 

Some of the requirements of the code are 
designed to apply to all taximeters in use, 


while other requirements are to be applied 
only to new equipment. The action of the 
Conference in adopting this tentative code of 
regulations has the effect of bringing before 
the weights and measures officials of the 
country and the manufacturers and users of 
taximeters a definite set of requirements rela- 
tive to these instruments for their considera- 
tion and study during the ensuing year. At 
the Conference which will be held next year 
it is expected that a final code on this sub- 
ject will be adopted and recommended by the 
Conference for official promulgation by state 
and city weights and measures departments 
throughout the United States. 

The complete code as adopted is obtainable 
from the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., to which any question relating to these 
proposed regulations may be addressed. 


Bread and Ice Cream 

Other action by the National Conference of 
Weights and Measures, at its recent Wash- 
ington meeting, included the adoption of the 
report of its committee on specifications and 
tolerances in relation to bread. 

The tolerances adopted, which are now 
recommended by the Conference for promul- 
gation by state and city departments of 
weights and measures, embody a principle 
entirely new in state and local regulations of 
this character. Bread is, in general, required 
to be at least full nominal weight up to the 
time it passes out of the hands of the whole- 
sale baker. Thereafter a tolerance in de- 
ficiency is allowed, and the amount of this 
tolerance is to be determined by the actual 
shrinkage of the bread in question, thereby 
avoiding any discrimination against the un- 
wrapped loaf in which the moisture loss is 
relatively high, as compared with the wrapped 
loaf having relatively low moisture loss, and 
taking full account of the conditions under 
which the bread has been stored. 

Another interesting feature is that all 
tolerances are to be based on average weights, 
no individual loaf tolerances being given. The 
averages are to be based on the weight o/ not 
less than five loaves of the same variety, and, 
if possible, at least ten such loaves are to be 
used. 

The compulsory sale of ice cream by weight 
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,.. one of the principal subjects discussed at 
th meeting. A sharp difference of opinion 
+: sulting, a committee was appointed to gather 
dat, and make recommendations at the 1926 
Conference. Of this committee, the chair- 
san. to whom suggestions may be addressed, 
i; A. W. Schwartz, Assistant Superintendent 
of Weights and Measures of the State of 
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New Jersey, at Trenton, N. J. 
Truck Tanks to Be Regulated 

A code developed in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce was adopted by the Conference, to 
cover specifications and tolerances for tank 
wagons and trucks when these are used as 
measures in the selling of petroleum products. 


korrortAL Nore.—For a discussion of the general problem of Weights and Measures Supervision, see article by George 


K. Burgess, Director, Bureau of Standards, Tue 


unicipaL InpEx for 1925, page 38. 


A Judicial Appreciation of Town Planning 


ion of the Connecticut Supreme Court in 

the case of Windsor v. Whitney (95 Conn. 
357; 111 Atl. 354) upholding the validity of 
the special planning act of the town of Wind- 
sor, Says: 

“A town commission plan such as this Act con- 
templates is distinctly for the public welfare. Its 
theory is to lay out streets when and where the 
public need them, and of adequate width to meet 
the requirements of the community and of trans- 
portation. In such a plan each street will be prop- 
erly related to every other street. Building lines 
will be established where the demands of the pub- 
lic require. Adequate space for light and air will 
be given. Such a plan is wise provision for the 
future. It betters the health and safety of the 
community; it betters the transportation facilities ; 
and it adds to the appearance and wholesomeness 
of the place, and as a consequence it reacts upon 
the morals and spiritual power of the people who 
live under such surroundings. The demands of 
a large city may excuse congestion, but in a small 
city or a country town there is no excuse for such 
living conditions. But unless some authority con- 
trols and regulates the land development, we may 
look for too narrow streets, too few or no build- 
ing lines, and buildings erected, unstable in char- 
acter, unsuitable in material, and inappropriate 
im construction. Our large communities all have 
their examples of the unregulated layout of streets 
and building lines and buildings; of instances of 
land development so as to yield the last penny to 
its promoters regardless of the public welfare; of 
community eyesores; of streets made over, whole 
sections changed, because at the beginning no 
reasonable provision was made for the safety, 
health or welfare of the community. . . . 

“Streets properly located and of suitable width 
help transportation, add to the safety of travel, 
turnish better protection against fire, and better 
light and air to those who live upon the streets. 
rhey afford better opportunities for laying, main- 
taining and inspecting water, sewer, gas and heat- 
ing pipes, and electric and telephone conduits in 
the streets. They give opportunity for sidewalks 
ot reasonable width and for shade trees along th> 
highway. Streets of reasonable width add to the 
value of the land along the street, enhance the 
general value of land and buildings in the neigh- 


Jerens WHEELER, in stating the opin- 


borhood and greatly increase the beauty of the 
— thood. These are all facts of universal 
Owledve, 


“The layout of a street or highway by a private 


person and the regulation of its width, unless 
determined otherwise by authority, has been a part 
of our statute law since 1899. . Narrow 
streets in congested industrial centers breed 
disease. Too many houses crowded upon a lot 
without sufficient space for light and air menace 
health. Such a neighborhood affects the morals 
of its people. The sordid selfishness which would 
insist upon making the street a mere alley, upon 
getting houses upon land without regard to reason- 
able provision for air and light, must be restrained 
if the public welfare is to be preserved. The state 
is vitally interested in the health of its citizens, 
for upon their strength rests its own well-being. 
It or its agent, the town, must provide fire and 
police protection to all settled parts. The state and 
its agent, the town, cannot preserve and protect 
the rights committed to it if private owners may 
lay out streets at will and build at will. Uni- 
formity in plan or relation of one street to others 
will be absent. The practical loss to the com- 
munity will be large and the loss in neighborhood 
appearance will be immeasurable. 

“The Act does not prohibit the owners from 
the use of any of their land, except in case they 
purpose opening streets and selling lots thereon. 
In which case they lose the use of so much of 
their land as is contained in the street limits and 
is in excess of what they purposed laying out 
as a street, and of so much of the land as the 
building line prevents their use of for building 
purposes. If the prohibition of the Act deprived 
an owner of the use of any part of his land and 
this was not needed for the public health, safety, 
or welfare, there would be a plain violation of 
the constitutional provision. But where it is so 
needed—and that is the case before us—the sub- 
jection to the police power of all property gives 
the state the right to forbid the use of property 
in the way desired, save under reasonable condi- 
tions promoting the public welfare. The state may 
regulate the use of property to the point of for- 
bidding thereon certain businesses in themselves 
lawful, as in the case of slaughter-houses and 
cemeteries. It may regulate building in the inter- 
est of health and fire safety. It may limit the 
height of buildings in these districts. It may pre- 
vent the erection of bill-boards or limit their 
height. In short, it may regulate any business or 
the use of any property in the interest of the 
public health, safety or welfare, provided this be 
done reasonably. To that extent the public inter- 
est is supreme and the private interest must yield.” 


—From Report by Robert Whitten, City Planning and 
Zoning Consultant, Cleveland, Ohio, to the Zon- 
ing Committee of West Hartford, Conn., 1924, 
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Water-Waste Survey Helpful to 
Middletown 


Efficiency of Water-Works to Be Materially Increased as Result of Findings 
By John A. Korschen 


Commissioner of Public Works, Middletown, N. Y. 


operation of the Middletown water-works 

could be materially increased, the city 
made a contract with the Pitometer Company 
of New York for a complete water-waste sur- 
vey covering tests for leakage in the supply 
lines from the reservoirs to the filter plant, 
tests for leakage in the supply line from the 
filter plant to the city, tests of the accuracy of 
the Venturi meters in the filter plant, and a 
division of the city into districts and a meas- 
urement of the flow into each district through- 
out the 24 hours. 

Further investigation was made in these 
districts for the purpose of locating under- 
ground leaks from mains and services and 
also to locate waste caused by leaking plumbing 
fixtures. A check was made on large con- 
sumers who buy water at a flat rate, to deter- 
mine the amount of water used. Tests were 
also made of all meters larger than 3 inches 
in diameter in place. 

The city is supplied through two separate 
systems—the Highland or high-pressure sys- 
tem, and the Monhagen or low-pressure sys- 
tem. Pitometer measurements of the flow of 
water into each system were made separately, 
the Highland system being designated as Sec- 
tion 1, and the Monhagen system as Section 2. 

The Highland system, or Section 1, was sub- 
divided into three districts. The average daily 
consumption in this section was found to be 
605,000 gallons, and the minimum night rate 
of flow was 490,000 gallons, a ratio of night 
to day rate of 8&1 per cent. The night rate 
would seem rather high, but is caused by the 
fact that the New York State Hospital for 
the Insane and the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railway shops are both in this sec- 
tion and use considerable water during the 
night. In this section one underground leak 


By creration that the efficiency of the 


in a water service was found wasting about 
25,000 gallons per day. 

The Monhagen system, or Section 2, was 
divided into seven districts. The average daily 
consumption in this section was found to be 
2,600,000 gallons per day, and the minimum 
night rate of flow was 1,390,000 gallons, a 
ratio of night to day rate of 53 per cent. In 
this section four underground leaks were 
located. These leaks were wasting about 
176,000 gallons of water per day, and none of 
them were noticeable on the surface. 

In both sections, it was found that there 
was considerable wastage due to leaking 
plumbing fixtures. These leaks were located 
by means of a house-to-house inspection, and 
the property owner was ordered to repair the 
fixtures within six days. 

All the valves in the system were operated 
and examined and a list was made of the valves 
and the direction in which they operate. 

In both systems there was a total of 3,205, 
000 gallons average daily consumption, divided 
as follows: 


Gallons per Day 
UWanveideilc fem? cncncsucesdedésnadewse 120,000 
Underground leakage ........cscescseses 201,000 
Waste tm homes GaPOR. .0 occ asesncescses 362,000 
Use in State Tepe. «ns sccctdevtescess 383,000 
Jadustrian G68 .-sscicede cet ca cksuvesnileen ce 531,000 
Domestic use and wilful waste............ 1,608,000 


* The umavoidable loss is based on an allowance of 3,00 
gallons per day per mile of main. This covers waste of 
such size and character that it is more economical to 
permit it to exist than to locate and repair the leak. 


Following the complete examination of the 
system, the Pitometer Company in its detailed 
report recommended the metering of al! ser- 
vices, as well as several changes and additions 
in the supply mains, more frequent operation 
of all valves, and the use of nothing smaller 
than 6-inch pipe on mains on which hydrants 
are located. 





the family, and left youn 
these children, or sta 


Tuberculosis has fallen from 





TUBERCULOSIS—A LOSING ENEMY 
A generation ago it was tuberculosis which led all causes of death, sickness, poverty; w!i«) 
claimed the breadwinner in the years when his sup : 
children to the mercy of circumstances, and relatives; which bent the bones »' 
in childhood an infection that flared up later under the strain of the ‘te 
and the twenties to kill by omnes consumption’’ or ‘‘lung fever.’’ 


rst to sixth in the list of causes of death; conservative physic'*"* 
promise that within fifty years it will cease to be a serious factor in mortality. 


rt was most necessary; which took the mother of 


—Haven Emerson, M. 
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Zoning and School Problems Influence 
Favorable Vote for Annexation 


Rapips, Micu.—At a special election 
e 23 in the city of Grand Rapids and 
§ Paris, Kent County, Mich., a portion 
township comprising 1,140 acres was 
the city of Grand Rapids. Annexation 
n Michigan require intensive campaigns, 
f the law which provides that a majority 
be secured in the municipality to which 
tory is to be annexed and also in the 
sing the property and in the particular 
ecte d. 
ild be stated that the Paris district was 
annexation. During the past five years 
ndous development has taken place in 
rict and, in the absence of building re- 
the development did not conform to 
d residential district in the city adjacent 
perty. Therefore, it was properly argued 
nclusion of this property would provide 
sary protection for all concerned under 
ordinance of Grand Rapids, which has 
ffect about two years. 
good reason for the annexation of this 
is a critical school situation. Not only 
hildren in the district without proper 
facilities, but the city primary school 
as been so overcrowded as to necessi- 
sessions. The Board of Education is 
sition to construct a new school building 
cally located to relieve all congestion. 
of Grand Rapids is particularly pleased 
results because of a comprehensive plan 
been adopted for the development of a 
south of the city bordering Plaster 
inclusion of the Paris district will 


i-day 





rc 
£ 
& 








enable the city to exercise better supervision over 
this particular work. 

An interim zoning ordinance to protect property 
in the Paris district against non- conforming or 


undesirable use has already been adopted by the 
City Commission. The city of Grand Rapids, in- 
cluding the new district, now extends for a dis- 


tance of 7 miles from the northern city limits to 
the southern, and its area is about 22 square miles. 

The Grand Rapids Citizens’ League, which 
most active in this campaign, is now sponsoring 
the annexation of a portion of Walker township 
lying west of the city, totaling 960 acres. Initia- 
tive petitions will place this proposal on the ballot 
next fall. 


was 


RUSSELL F. 
Grand Rapids 


GRIFFEN, 


Secretary, Citizens’ League. 


A Gift of Traffic Control Devices 

Jotiet, ILtt.—Through the generous and public- 
spirited action of one of our citizens, William M. 
juchanan, this city was recently presented with 
traffic control signaling devices for installation on 
five of its busiest corners. 

The apparatus, which is a product of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, consists of three towers, 
one of which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and two sets of four brackets each for 
use at street intersections where street-car clearance 
will not permit the erection of towers. The 
brackets are attached one at each of the four cor- 
ners of the intersection, and the signals, which are 
of the same type as those on the towers, extend 
out over the street and are clearly visible for the 
entire length of the block. Each device is equipped 
with a synchronous motor operating three mercury 
contact tubes on a cam-shaft timed to forty 








ONE OF THE NEW TRAFFIC CONTROL SIGNALING DEVICES IN JOLIET, ILL. 














INO THI! 


seconds with five seconds on traffic 
change. 

The citizens of Joliet are most appreciative of 
this splendid gift, which has made possible a more 
efficient handling of the traffic problem in this city. 

D. H. LILLEY, 


iation of Commer 


each way, 


Acting Secretary, 


Joliet Asso 


A Fine New Municipal Group 


CuaxtotTre, N. C.—This city has under con 


struction, to be completed within a few weeks, 
what will be one of the finest municipal groups in 
America. The group includes four buildings— 


city hall, headquarters fire-station, 
station and jail, and health and welfare building 
—which, with spacious lawns and driveways, will 
occupy an entire block, three squares from the 
center of the city. The cost will be about $700, 
ooo for the buildings and $300,000 for the land. 

The city hall, the largest of the buildings in 
the new municipal group, is placed in the center 
of the square. The new fire-station is on one 
corner back of the city hall, and the police sta- 
tion on the other. Between these two structures 
is the health and welfare building. 

The city hall building has three stories and a 
basement. The first floor will house the 
and accounting departments; on the second floor 
will be the offices of the three city commissioners, 


central police 
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a council chamber, the city clerk’s office. 
room for veterans of United States wars 
third floor will be occupied by the school , 
ment, the building inspector, electrical, plu 
and sanitary inspectors, and the city engin 
surveyors. 

The entrance esplanade is the entire w 
the central portion of the building, flan! 
each side by ornamental posts and balust; 
Not only is this an outstanding architectu: 
ture, but it will be used for public speaking 
park space in front of this building can 
modate more than 10,000 persons. Elab 
rest-room facilities for both sexes of both y 
and colored races are provided in this 
building. 

The headquarters fire-station will provide 
tional facilities for a modern fire departn 
The ground floor is so arranged that all the equ 
ment can leave the building at the same tiny 
Directly over the apparatus room will be sleep 
ing quarters for 40 firemen, with shower-| 
and a drying-room for wet clothes. At the re 
of the apparatus room there is an elaborat 
pair shop. There are several storage roon 
a telephone room. 

The new police station and jail are models 
police equipment. On the ground floor are 
for the police chief, the assistant chief, room 

















REAR SIDE OF CHARLOTTE’S NEW MUNICIPAL SQUARE 
Showing the fire headquarters station, the health and welfare building, and the police station and jail 
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FRONT VIEW OF CHARLOTTE’S NEW MUNICIPAL GROUP 
The City Hall is in the center of the square 
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and recreation, sitting, 
r rooms for the police of- 
There is a large garage 
shop in the rear. The 
rder’s court room and jail 
ted on the second floor of 
ling. The court room it- 
seat 200 persons, and 
re special rooms for attor- 
prisoners. The jail is 
ell ventilated, and equipped 
latest type of cells, toilet 
s, and shower-baths. In 
sement of this building there 
rge room that may be used 
irmory for a military com- 
uld the occasion arise. 
the fourth building in the new 
the first two floors will be 
y the health department of- 
nd laboratories. The third 
will be used by the juvenile 
fare department, with detention 














ms for juvenile prisoners with 
rate arrangenients for both 
f both races. 
he buildings in the group are of fire-proof 
ruction. The main building has a steel frame, 
the other three have brick walls with steel 
| concrete interior supports. The central heat- 
ng plant is located in the basement of the city 
hall. It provides a battery of three high-pres- 
steam boilers with underground ducts run- 
» the other buildings for steam service. 
rles C. Hook, of Charlotte, is architect for 
municipal group. The J. A. Jones Con- 
tion Company, of Charlotte, has the general 
ing contract. 





WALTER S. ADAMS. 


Signal Lights Handle Traffic Effectively 


B rk, Pa—The automatic traffic signaling 
em which has been in operation in this city 
spring of 1924 has proved so satisfactory 

e have just added three new signals to the 

ing five-unit installation. This signaling sys- 
manufactured by the Essco Manufacturing 
any, was chosen after a thirty-day trial of 
types of apparatus, and its installation has 
been of great assistance to the traveling 
but has been an economical measure for 





Homes 





1 a conference on child welfare recently held 

in New York under the auspices of the Child 
Welfare Committee of America, special em- 

s given to the fact that the well-being of 
children is better secured in suitable 

mes than in institutions. A resolution 

ted advocating “adequate appropriations 

prc lor every normal destitute child in its 
I r in the home of a near relative, or 
ther suitable home where it is wanted; 

. : it further resolved, that we rejoice in 
v© Srowing tendency to reduce the number of 
lds institutions and we advocate a cam- 

' education to discourage the building of 
‘utions and orphanages for the care of 





FOUR-WAY SIGNALS ON MAIN STREET, BUTLER 


The original five units, erected on Main Street, 
are operated from one controller in the City Build- 
ing. One extra unit, operated from a separate 
point, has now been installed on Main Street, and 
two other units have been placed in another sec- 
tion of the city, both operated from one controller 
located in a fire-station. 


Main Street is a part of the principal thorough- 
fare running from Pittsburgh northward to Erie 
and the lake district, and thus has to handle a 
heavy flow of traffic, particularly during the sum- 
mer months. Since the street is narrow and has 
a single-track street-car line, it was deemed ad- 
visable to suspend the signals from cables over 
the center of the street rather than to further 
crowd the lines of cars by the use of pedestals. 
In addition to the traffic lights, we have installed 
at each unit an auxiliary red light, operated from 
the central fire-station, which serves as a signal 
for all traffic to stop when fire apparatus is ap- 
proaching. 

It has been interesting to note that the public 
in general shows as much respect for the auto- 
matic signals as for a traffic officer. 


FRED M. HARPER, 
City Engineer 


Not Orphanages—for Destitute Normal Children 


normal children, and further to prepare the way 
for the final adaptation of existing institutions to 
new purposes, such as the care of feeble-minded, 
crippled, cardiac children, or other children in 
need of specialized institutional care.” 

In this connection it is interesting to read an 
article by Dr. Julius Levy, Director, Child Hy- 
giene Division, Newark, N. J., in the June issue 
of the Monthly Bulletin of the Newark Depart- 
ment of Health, on “Newark’s System for the 
Protection of Boarded-out Infants and Children.” 
Only one or two children are boarded in any 
private home, under license, and this policy of 
individualization is having fine : 


; results, as ex- 
plained in the article. 
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The Federal City Planning Commission 


To the Editor of Tae American City: 

Mr. Shurtleff’s letter in your July issue on 
“Guiding the Growth of the City of Wash- 
ington” is of much interest to all who have 
been working to correct the conditions to which 
he refers. A brief résumé of the recent efforts 
and of the present situation may be helpful in 
making the next steps more effective. 

First: The American Civic Association 
launched, in Washington, a Committee of 100 
on the Federal City. This committee divided 
into ten subcommittees, each of which studied 
and reported on some phase of the Capital’s 
development—its parks, playgrounds, schools, 
highwawv-, water-fronts, buildings, zoning, etc. 
It made many recommendations, but one 
specially urgent—the organization of a park 
commission to insure the systematic, adequate, 
and timely acquisition of park lands. The Civic 
Association then organized corresponding 
Committees on the Federal City all over the 
United States, and these groups cooperated 
in obtaining through their representatives in 
Congress passage of the desired Park Com- 
mission Act. 

Second: The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, believing that most of the errors of com- 
mission and omission in the development of 
Washington have been due to the lack of a 
supervisory planning group to coordinate the 
work of the many bodies among whom respon- 
sibility has been divided, appointed a Commit- 
tee on the Plan of Washington and Environs, 
having a membership of 55, with one member 
in each chapter of the Institute, to (a) keep the 
Institute membership informed on the Wash- 
ington situation and (b) to work for the 
authorization of a city planning commission 
on which the planning professions would be 
represented. 

Third: The Federal City Committee and 
the American Institute of Architects commit- 
tee cooperated in supporting legislation to 
provide the new park commission with ade- 
quate funds for its first year and in obtaining 
carefully considered new legislation establish- 
ing the city planning commission. The Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects, the 
American City Planning Institute, the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, and the Garden Club 
of America were invited to cooperate and 
appointed special committees. 

Fourth: Corresponding bills authorizing 


































the establishment of this commission we: ; 
troduced in the Senate and House of kepre. 
sentatives by Senator King of Utah and epre. 
sentative Zihlman of Maryland. The jj). 
were revised at the instance of the cooperating 
civic and professional committees and {ayor. 
ably reported by both Senate and House Djs. 
trict Committees. The proposed Federal Cit, 
Planning Commission was projected to cover 
every phase of the physical development o/ ¢! 
city proper and its environs. Its personne! j; 
cluded “an architect, a landscape architect, « 
engineer, and two others, of distinguished ¢. 
perience in city planning” as well as repre- 
sentatives of the various existing executi 
commissions, all serving without compensut: 
but with a fund of $50,000 for a technical sta: 
The bill never came to a vote in either Sena: 
or House, as it was lost in the closing legis! 


tive jam. It will be introduced again at : 
next session. 
Fifth: The National Capital Park Co 


mission has organized an informal committ: 
whose membership includes four represents 
tives of the Park Commission or Office 
Public Buildings and Parks, two of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, one of the Nationa! Park 
Service, and one of the American Civic As- 
sociation. This getting together of even 
few of the various detached groups is an ©! 
couraging thought, but it is not the soluty 
of the problem and should not in any sense | 
accepted as more than an expedient pendin: 
the accomplishment of a permanent planning 
commission. Without any thought of (i 
paragement, it is not reasonable to suppos 
that the existing salaried personne! would 
equal in calibre, breadth of vision, experience 
and forcefulness the strength of the super- 
vising technical members of the proposed 
Planning Commission, as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. This represents the best 
that the technical men of the country can (e- 
vise to place at the service of the nation tli 
brains of the planning professions. The park 
committee, on the other hand, while undou!t- 
edly helpful so far as it has the ability | 
power to go, in its entire offering is but « pan 
of the planning commission project. Too much 
money has already been wasted by makeshi! 
planning, too many mistakes have been mac 
in the past, too many opportunities lost. 

The capital city belongs to the nation 
large and its planning should be 


scar 









































nation rather than be the preroga- 
ny one bureau. The efforts of the 
nmission committee should be sup- 
it with the understanding that it rep- 
y another step toward the objective 
inning professions. 

** * * * 


ernacular, Washington has the mak- 


he most beautiful capital city, but this 


ce is not yet assured. Its possibili- 
apparent to the Father of His Coun- 


ts natural setting includes “the rocks 


the woods and templed hills” which 


1emorated in the national anthem, It 
ned and started as no other national 
id been—with its peculiar function in 
m the beginning. It is inconceivable 
\merican people will allow their pride 


1as already been accomplished to re- 
an inertia preventing the full realiza- 


timate setting of Baltimore’s recently 
ted War Memorial is shown in the 


Hall Fowler, the architect who designed 
rial. The view is takeu facing the 
and showing the eastern half of the 
Square. The plan for the Square is 
controlling idea being to arrange the 
as to tie the City Hall to the Memorial 
rm a suitable setting for both these 


s by making the new street facades uni- 
rh and similar in material and design. 


calls for two levels. The upper one 
two broad, tree-lined walks, one on 
and the other on the south side of 
both at the level of the existing 
lower level includes all the area be- 
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tion of the possibilities of their Federal City. 

Now is the time to insure the future great 
ness of the Capital. The planning professions 
and civic groups are definitely organized to 
work for the enabling legislation and, when the 
opportunity for service is obtained, to draft 
the services of their ablest representatives. It 
should be a privilege and an honor to every 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade and 
professional or business group to support the 
legislation which will make it possible to place 
the development of the nation’s Capital in the 
custody of the nation’s most distinguished 
planners,—who will themselves be fully re- 
quited by the opportunity of completing the 
work begun by Washington, Jefferson and 
L’Enfant. 

HORACE W. PEASLEE. 


Chairman, American Institute of Architects’ Com- 
mittee on Plan of Washington and Environs 


Baltimore’s War Memorial and Its Setting 


TE 


mpanying perspective view prepared by 


tween the walks and is paved with large blocks 
in two colors. The vistas through the tree-lined 
walks of the upper level lead from the end 
pavilions of the City Hall to the large pedestals 
now in place at the ends of the War Memorial 
terrace. Broad steps leading up from the lower 
level to the streets in front of the Memorial and 
the City Hall convert these streets into terraces 
in front of their respective buildings. In the 
center of the steps leading to the Memorial a 
decorative monument is shown. In front of the 
City Hall the plan calls for a rostrum for public 
speaking and band concerts, with a flagpole with 
ornamental bases at each side. Except for light- 
ing standards, the central paved area is left un- 
obstructed, so as to facilitate the assembly and 
dispersal of large crowds. 
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American and Canadian Committees to Aid 
International Union of Cities 


Groups Appointed to Cooperate in Connection with the International Congress of Cities 
and Local Authorities, to Be Held in Paris, September 28-October 4, 1925 


10, a luncheon conference was held with 

Senator Emile Vinck, of Belgium, Secre- 
tary-General and Director of the International 
Union of Cities, who had come to the United 
States for a brief visit in behalf of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Cities and Local Authorities, 
to meet, as previously announced in THE AMeEnrI- 
cAN City, in Paris, September 28-October 4 next. 
Much interest was expressed in the plans for the 
Paris meeting, and the importance of adequate 
representation of American municipalities was 
emphasized. In order to bring about as large an 
attendance as possible fromm the United States, 
the meeting authorized the appointment of a co- 
operating committee, the personnel of which is as 
follows : 
COMMITTEE OF THIRTY TO COOPERATE WITH 

THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CITIES 


Louis Brownlow, City Manager, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Harold S. Buttenheim (Chairman), Editor, The Ameri- 
can City Magazine, New York. 

William P. Capes, Secretary, New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, Albany, 
N 


A T the Town Hall Club, New York, on July 


Stephen Child, Fellow, American Society of Landscape 
Architects, Washington, D. C. 

E. L. Dalton, President, American Society for Munici- 
pal Improvements, Dallas, Tex. 

Frederic A. Delano, President, American Civic Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C.; Chairman, Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs, New York. 
Wililam E. Dever, Mayor, Chicago, IIl. 
National Municipal 


Harold W. Dodds, 
League, New York, N. 

George B. Ford, Past President, 
ning Institute, New York. 

George W. Fuller, Consulting Engineer, New York; 
Past President, American Water Works Association. 

Fred H. Gates, Secretary, League of Cities of the 
Third Class in Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

John M. Gries, Chief, Division of Building and ow 
ing, U. S. Department "of Commerce, Washington, D. 

Luther Gulick, Director, National Institute of Public 
Administration, Bureau of Municipal Research, New 
York. 

Allen Hazen, Consulting Engineer, New York; Member 
i Society of Civil Engineers. 

W. R. Hopkins, City Manager, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Ihider, Director, Civic Development Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 

J. Herman Kniseley, Director of Municipalities, De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa. 

C. Wellington Koiner, President, International 
Managers’ Association, Pasadena, Calif. 

Ford H. McGregor, Secretary, League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, Madison, Wis. 

D.“E. McLendon, President, City Commission, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Dr. Frank Monaghan, Commissioner of Health, New 
York Gity. 

Willtam B. Munro, Professor of Municipal Govern- 
ment, Harvard “University, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘John Nolen, President, National Conference on City 
[Planning, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘Sedley Phinney, Secretary, 

e of Municipalities, Trenton, 

Thomas H. Reed, Director, hey of Govrefonne ts 
lOniversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

-B. S. Rowe, Director, Pen, American Union, 
ton, D. C. 

John G. Stutz, Secretary, encsnationst City Madagere’ 
Association, Lawrence, Kans. 

‘Lent D. Upson, Chairman, 
Conference, Detroit, Mich. 


Secretary, 
» & 


American City Plan- 


City 


New. I State 


Governmental Research 





Frank B. Williams, Author of “The Law of City Pig 
ning and Zoning,” New York. 

W. F. Willoughby, Director, Institute for Governmen 
tal Research, Washington, D 


In Canada also a Committee of Thirty has bee: 
organized, the personnel of which follows: 


CANADIAN COMMITTEE OF THIRTY TO co. 
OPERATE WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF CITIES 
Samuel Baker, City Clerk; Secretary, Union of Cana 
dian Municipalities, London, 
Jain Balharrie, Mayor, Ottawa, Ont. 
Bayne, Local Government Board, Regina, Sask 
Joseph Beaubien, Mayor, Outremont, Que. 
K. A. Blatchford, Mayor, Edmonton, Alta. 
H. Bragg, Managing Editor, Municipal Reviex 
Canada, Montreal, Que. 
Dr. A. H. Brittain, Secretary, Ontario Municipal A: 
sociation, Toronto, Ont. 
J. A.A. Brodeur, K. C., Chairman Executive Con 
mittee, Montreal, Que. 
Louis Cousineau, C. R., Mayor, Hull, Que. 
A. O. Dawson, President, Board of Trade, 


Que. 


Montre 


ue. 

Charles Duquette, Mayor, Montreal, 
Joseph Foster, Mayor, Toronto, Ont. 
W. D. L. Hardie, M.E.I.C., Mayor, Lethbridge, Alt 


J. P. Hynes, Secretary, Town Planning 
Toronto, Ont. 


Paul Joubert, President, 
Montreal, Que. 

T. W. Jutten, Mayor, Hamilton, Ont. 

J. B. Kenny, K. C., Mayor, Halifax, N. S. 

D. D. McDonald, Secretary, Provincial 
Union, Dauphin, Man, 

John McKenna, Mayor, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Frank Mitchell, Mayor, Windsor, Ont. 

1. C. Pendray, Mayor, Victoria, B. C. 

R. L. Phillips, Mayor, Fredericton, N. B. 

Frank H. Plant, Controller; President, Union of Cana- 
dian Municipalities, Ottawa, 

Frank Potts, Mayor, St. John, N. B. 


R. Prieur, Secretary, L’Union des Municipaltés de la 
Province de Quebec, Montreal, Que. 
Arthur Roberts, K. C., Sec 
Scotia Municipalities, Bridgewater, 


F. W. Stewart, President, City Sedovenmt League, 
Montreal, Que. 


L. Taylor, Mayor, Vancouver, B. C. 
Col. R. H. Webb, Mayor, Winnipeg, Man. 
Geo. W. Wenige, Mayor, London, Ont. 


Institute, 


La Chambre de Commerce, 





Municipal 


, Union of Nova 


It is expected that a group of delegates from 
the United States will sail together on the 
“Majestic,” leaving New York on September 12, 
and visting various European cities in advance of 
the Paris meeting. Further information regar(- 
ing this tour and the Paris conference can be se- 
cured from the office of THe American City, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York, which is serving 
as New York headquarters for the Internationa! 
Union of Cities. 

Most of the Canadian delegation will probably 
sail together on the “Doric” from Montreal on 
September. 12, and return via Italy and New 
York, For cutormation ding the ‘Canadian 
tour, address R. Prieur, eee Union of Mu- 
nicipalities of the Province of Quebec, 120 St 
James Street, Montreal. 
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in Endowment for Kewanee case of great national calamities the Board of 
vee, Int.—In addition to having made Directors, at its discretion, may make contribu- 
recent years the creation of a park tions for relief. Thus, at the time of the cyclone 
narkable for a city the size of Kewanee, Catastrophe early this year, the corporation, which 
lent of our Park Board, E. E. Baker, had just been organized, immediately presented a 
expressed his love for his home town check for a considerable sum to the Red Cross. 
llow citizens by the establishment a few The inception of our park program dates back 
zo of an endowment of $400,000, the in- to the year 1919, when Mr. Baker offered a dona- 
m which is permanently to be used for tion of $50,000 for the purchase and improvement 
t of the community. of land for park purposes, provided a Park Dis- 
lisbursement of this fund, which will trict be organized. This announcement was made 
more than $20,000 annually, has been shortly after the formation of the Kewanee Cham- 
the hands of a corporation known as ber of Commerce, and that organization made the 


Baker, Inc., formed for that purpose. ¢Stablishment of the Park District—a distinct and 
harter it is specified that the funds shall ‘Separate taxing body from the municipality —one 
i solely for the benefit of Kewanee, particu of its first tasks. The creation of such a district, 
establish, build, improve, and maintain when put before the voters, was approved by an 
public grounds, public buildings, public overwhelming majority, A Park Board was then 
nd playgrounds, help crippled children, elected, with the man whose generosity had made 
der financial aid to worthy young people the work possible, serving as President. During the 


in education. It is further stated that in following year Northeast Park, an 18-acre proj- 


: 














\ PART OF BAKER PARK, KEWANEE, ILL., OPENED TO THE PUBLIC ON JULY 4, 1925 


a ‘ ‘re shown six holes of the nine-hole golf course; in the immediate foreground, one of the smaller 
mtil ons and one of the many pienic grounds. Farther back are the walks and ves leading almost to the 
business district. The park is over two miles long 
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SWIMMING POOL AND BATH-HOUSE AT NORTHEAST PARK, KEWANEB 
As many as a thousand bathers have been in this pool at one time 


ect, was built; the second year saw the develop 
ment of Chautauqua Park, another 18-acre plot in 
a different section of the city; and during the 
third year of its existence the Board reconstructed 
and equipped as a playground for young children 
a small, centrally located tract of land known as 
Liberty Park, in addition to installing a fine 
swimming pool and bath-house in Northeast Park. 

In the fall of last year our largest project, the 
construction of Baker Park, covering over 100 
acres, was started, the work being handled by the 
Chicago Landscape Company, which had previously 
completed Chautauqua Park and the installation 
of the pool and bath-house at Northeast Park 
This latest addition to our park system affords 
our citizens the benefits of a nine-hole golf course 
with a club-house attached, two artificial lakes, 
gun club grounds, several picnic grounds, and sev- 
eral miles of improved roads and walks. When 
planning this ambitious program of recreation fa- 
cilities for Baker Park, the Board found that the 
expected cost of well over $72,000 would so drain 
its resources as to make it necessiry to postpone 
some of the improvements until a future time 








But the President of the Board again show 
splendid spirit by making a further contr 
of $35,000, which made possible the comple: 
the work. 

On July Fourth the municipal golf c 
Baker Park was thrown open to the pub! 
Park Board was very agreeably surpris 
interest the citizens in general have take: 
game. The Country Club was holding a bi: 
match on the Fourth, and all the regu! 
players were there, but nevertheless ov 
people played on the new course the fir 
This indicates that there will soon be a ne 
of golf players in this community. 

G. ROBERT GALL A\\ 


General Secretary, Kewanee Chamber of ( 


A Road-Paving Race 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Under the auspices 
Good Roads Bureau of the Greenville Cl 
of Commerce, a road-paving race is being 
between the mountain resort of Henders: 
N. C., and the bustling city of Greenville, 5 























TWO PAIRS OF ‘‘BEFORE AND AFTER’’ VIEWS TAKEN AFTER THE GREENVILLE-HENDERS' 


HARD-SURFACING RACE GOT UNDER WAY 








NVILLE 
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event is attracting attention not only along 
‘ervening route but in those regions to the 
from which many tourists come each sum- 

spend vacations in the higher altitudes. 
» Greenville to Hendersonville, along the 
ighway, is a distance of 43 miles. The 

Carolina-South Carolina boundary city 
-s 31 miles from Greenville and 12 miles 
Hendersonville. The South Carolina city, 
carly 3 miles to pave to Hendersonville’s 1, 
_ iar paved 5 miles of its end of the high- 
while the North Carolina city has hard- 
ed 7 of the 12 miles separating it from the 
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state boundary. Since Greenville has yet to put 
down five times the amount of paving that Hen- 
dersonville must lay in order to reach the common 
goal, those interested are beginning to feel that 
the South Carolina city will be the loser. 


Citizens of the city that wins the race to the 
state boundary will feast with the losers, and the 
latter will pay the bill. The picnic will be spread 
somewhere along the highway, which crosses one 
of the highest mountain ridges in the east and 
is noted for its scenic beauty. 


WILLIAM R. TIMMONS, 
Executive Secretary, Greenville Chamber of Commerce. 


To Indicate---Not to Dictate 


of Commerce to City Governments,” at 
the recent annual convention of the Con- 
ecticut Chamber of Commerce at Hartford, 
hur W. Forbes, President of the New Bed- 
«| Board of Trade, emphasized a phase of 
problem often overlooked by users of the 
van, so often heard in recent years, “Less 
“overnment in Business and More Business 
sovernment.” Said Mr. Forbes in part: 
Hove we not allowed ourselves to use this 
san in a rather superior manner as it related 
zovernment, and felt that government was one 
‘hing that, thank God, we were not mixed up in; 
hat business, being on a much higher plane than 
ernment, should only be interjected in gov- 
ernment in some rather vague manner along the 
of typhoid serum, so that when a business 
problem appeared before a government or govern- 
lepartment, said government or government 
lepartment would automatically register the cor- 
+ mental process as fixed in the mind of busi- 
- without any effort on the part of  busi- 


S ‘ \KING on the “Relations of Chambers 


City officials elected by the people following 
litical campaign during which projects or poli- 
proposed and opposed, have just reason 
times to feel that the results of the election 
revealed public opinion regarding those ques- 
controversy, but those questions of con- 
usually constitute only a small number 
total that must be considered by the gov- 
ne bodies during the year. 
The chamber or board of commerce is an 
or instrument through which the business 
c interests of the community may give 
n regarding many important and varied 
s that are constantly coming before our 
ing bodies for action, that were not cam- 
issues. This can be done by a referendum 
membership and by investigation and re- 
vork by committees. 
‘ong this the members of the organization 
» | only taking advantage of a privilege which 
‘ily theirs, but they are also performing a 
| rendering a public service by giving to 
| teials the benefit of the knowledge and 
jucement of its best citizens acquired without 
‘ctarian, or political influences, and usually 
‘reful investigation and study by research 
ind competent committees. 


‘ we id a ? ' as 


the bringing together of the chamber and the 
government, smoothly and effectively. 

“First, that the chamber through its officers, 
members and committees bring to the attention of 
government that it is interested in government. 
So arrange that the chief executive of the city 
is a member of the board of directors or mranagers 
of the chamber by virtue of his office. See that 
the head of each department receives from the 
chamber from time to time, from the records of 
the chamber or from elsewhere, facts and figures 
upon matters of interest pertaining to his depart- 
ment, absolutely without any comment. Do this 
simply as a friendly act. 

“That any committee appointed to confer with 
the city government be made up of men selected 
with care for the particular subject; a commit- 
tee that will not only show knowledge of what 
they present, but inspire respect for their organ- 
ization, and create a spirit of good-will. Never 
send a boy. This at present is a man’s job. 

“We should not under any consideration be will- 
ing to give an opinion or decision on a public mat- 


ter in which the government is interested without. 


being fully aware of the facts of the case, and 
reasonably sure that the conclusion as drawn from 
the facts represents the feeling of the cham- 
iecm + walk 

“Never send a secretary or paid employee to an 
official with any sort of demand or appeal. It is 
most proper that the secretaries or paid heads of 
departments should be on cordial terms with city 
officials. He or they should at all times consult, 
seek advice from, and give assistance to, public 
officials at every good opportunity, but when it is 
necessary to appeal or demand, this should be 
done only by the unpaid officials and carefully 
picked committees. 

“If we work along these lines, selfishness and 
petty bickering will disappear, to be succeeded by 
the gospel of cooperation. We shall find ourselves 
working to make the home town just what it 
should be, and, like St. Paul of old, proud of our 
bonds—the bonds of faith and loyalty that bind us 
to our own community and to each other. : 

‘Do not fail to make clear to all, and live up 
to it, that the function of a board or chamber of 
commerce in its relations with government is to 
indicate, but not to dictate. 

“The spirit of this thought, if carefully fol- 
lowed out, will do more to bring about this much- 
desired condition which we have discussed here 
to-day than anything else I can think of, and the 
new slogan will be “Business Is with Government 
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How Chambers of Commerce Can Help 
Solve the Negro Problem 


By Leo M. Favrot 


Field Agent, General Educational Board 


The Need of Intellectual Contact 

HE South has only recently begun to 
rt realize that it can never attain its high- 

est development while the interests and 
welfare of 40 per cent of its population are 
neglected. We southern members of the 
white race too frequently think of our com- 
munity life in terms of the white population 
alone. It is strange that we should forget the 
old adage that a 


give to thoughtful, intelligent colored mey 
who live in the South an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on the desires and needs o/ 
the members of their own group. 

In my experience of thirteen years as 4 
worker among Negroes, I find a distinct de- 
sire on the part of many of their leaders ¢ 
discuss with white men plans for racial bet 
terment. They feel that their sphere of ac 

tivity as leaders 





chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, 


limited by the fact 
that they do not have 





Constructive Work in Race 
Relations 

In preparation for an address delivered 
on June 16 before the Southern Com- 
mercial Secretaries Association, of which 
this article is a part, Mr. Favrot made an 
effort to determine the extent to which 
there are committees of white people 
connected with chambers of commerce for 
cooperation with committees representing 
the civic and commercial interests of the 


and that link in the 
average southern 
community is likely 
to be the Negro pop- 
ulation or the com- 
munity influences de- 
rived from it. 


ample opportunity to 
get before the proper 
authorities many of 
the problems that be- 
set the Negroes who 
live in cities and 
towns. Some are 


timid about appear- 
In planning to 


oe colored people. Seventy-four chamber of ing before white 
strengthen this link commerce secretaries replied to his letter. people, because oi 
there is tremendous ee em = of the F i —s — in their feeling that the 
ee ee : interracial cooperation re are here : F 
value in interracial presented. Their very success emphasises white people will 
cooperation between the great need for extension of this have no desire to talk 
leading white and patriotic work. with them. Others 





Negro citizens. There 
is little opportunity 
in the South for the leaders of the colored 
race to come in contact with the leaders of 
the white race. Southern white people do not 
come in frequent contact with Negro phy- 
sicians, dentists, merchants, bankers, educa- 
tors, or ministers, although the number of 
trained and educated Negroes in southern 
communities is increasing every day. We 
come to think of the Negro then entirely in 
terms of the great masses on the lowest rung 
of the ladder and seldom of that intelligent 
and capable minority which furnishes the 
guidance and leadership of the masses. An 
interracial committee made up of leading 
members of the white group in a city, co- 
operating with leading members of the col- 
ored group, would furnish the opportunities 
for contact which are now lacking and would 
give the white leaders a chance to learn what 
intelligent, capable colored men are thinking 
about. More important than this, it would 


not at all timid in 
coming before white 
groups sometimes represent their own inter- 
ests rather than the interests of their race 
A carefully selected committee of broad- 
gaged and interested members of both races 
to consider problems having an interracia! 
aspect should function so as to help chambers 
of commerce to solve many of the most vex- 
ing problems of city life in the South. 








The Results of an Inquiry into Interracia! 
Cooperation 

With the discussion of my topic in mind, | 
sent out recently a letter to 167 secretaries 0! 
chambers of commerce containing this quer) 
“To what extent are there, at this time, com- 
mittees of white people connected with cham- 
bers of commerce cooperating with commit- 
tees representing the civic and commercial 
interests of the colored people? Will you 
kindly describe the activities and membership 
of such committees?” 
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Seventy-four replies were received to the as a means of bringing about interracial co- 
letter. From these replies it is learned that operation. 

-2 +.» cent of these chambers of commerce Where special committees of some perma- 


/ 


h ha , committee of any kind and no regular __nence are appointed by chambers of commerce 
eans provided for cooperation. Of the re- on interracial work, mention is made of the 
maining 22 per cent, embracing fifteen cham- fact that these committes are made up of 
bers of commerce, eleven provide for organ- prominent business men. Some committees 
‘ved cooperation, while four mention Negro report five such men, and some report seven, 
men's business leagues or chambers of com- The committees of Negroes are sometimes per- 
merce that are usually the outgrowth of the manent committees representing colored min- 
white organization and generally in close  isters or a colored civic league, and sometimes 
contact with it. In not one of the seventy- the colored representatives appear from time 
four replies received to this letter of inquiry to time before the white committee to repre- 
vas there evidence of objection of any kind sent various needs of their own group. 
to some plan for in- Many special ac- 
terracial cooperation tivities have been re- 
in the chamber of ported from southern 
commerce program towns and cities. 





A Northern as Well as Southern 
Problem 


for the betterment of 
southern cities. In 
many of the replies 
reporting no inter- 
racial committees, 
there was interest 
expressed at having 
this topic discussed 
at this meeting. Sev- 
eral letters contained 
definite suggestions 
regarding means of 
bringing about a 
greater amount of in- 
terracial cooperation, 
usually based on defi- 
nite accomplish- 
ments. 

The fact that so 
many chambers of 





The pressing nature of the problem of 
interracial cooperation is evidenced by 
the editorial comment on a recent race 
riot in Detroit, lished in The Detroiter 
for June 29—the organ of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce: 

“It must be admitted that the Negroes 
in Detroit are being oppressed. You may 
criticize the neighborhoods in which they 
live—but you don’t let them get out of 
those neighborhoods, and you would be 
surprised to learn that they are paying 
excessive rents to white men for the 
privilege of living in squalor. Perhaps 
their neighborhoods should be well de- 
fined—but they should also be respectable. 

“If the existing conditions continue to 

prevail, Detroit is headed toward race 
riots that will include fatalities. That will 
put our town in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion occupied by Chicago and other big 
cities which have suffered such disgrace.” 








Alabama 

Birmingham. — The 
Negro Business Men's 
League was organized 
by the white Secretary 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mobile—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce was 
active in working to 
secure a playground 
from the Harmon 
Fund, and much inter- 
racial work has been 
accomplished through 
social agencies con- 
nected with the Ala- 
bama Conference of 
Social Work. 

Montgomery. — A 
plan of interracial co- 
operation has been 
formulated by the 
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commerce do not assume responsibility for in- white Ministers’ Union. Constant effort is being 
terracial cooperation must not be accepted as made through a prominent colored business man, 
evidence that there is no such cooperation. Victor Tulane, to promote higher business ethics 


aoe : a among Negro business men. The Secretary of 
Standing committees organized under the aus- the Chamber of Commerce also reports a visit 
pices of the Southern Commission on Inter- to Tuskegee Institute to invite that institution to 
racial Relations in Atlanta, Ga., are reported arrange for Fa See ew Ex- 
in seve : SES position in New York. . George . Carver, 
ed —— —— This Commission, by the the celebrated chemist, presided over the Tuske- 
way, 1s excellently organized to render all as- gee exhibit, and there is little doubt that the ex- 
sistance necessary im organizing interracial  cellence of this exhibit helped Alabama to win 
cooperation, and will delight in rendering all - championship of the Southern States at the 
assistance possi xposition. [= 
he “et an It rte be addressed at Selma.—The Chamber of Commerce has initi- 
49 Palmer Building. Six chambers of com- ated a program of self-help on the farms of 
merce have reported that special committees Dallas County. It is providing a special farm 
have acted on occasion when the situation demonstration agent to work among Negroes and 
seemed to dem offering a series of nine cash prizes of $100 each 

; and their appointment. One to the Negro farmers who will make the best rec- 


Tes 


Feports interracial contacts under the  ords in producing various crops and building up 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A., one under the the best-balanced farms of the community. 

_ ‘ onterence of Social Workers, and one pidinaaie 

under Mini , i P 

ciate eee Union. One secretary Blytheville—The Chamber of Commerce meets 
repo it three colleges in his town serve 


committees of Negroes, supports their annual com- 
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munity and county affairs, gives free Christmas 
trees, and organizes play and social features. 

Fort Smith—The Civic Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce handles interracial prob- 
lems, but local Negro committees take an active 
part in promoting programs of a civic nature. 

Hot Springs—The Negro Business Men's 
League looks to the white Chamber for guidance 
in its activities. 


Florida 


Orange County—A Negro Business Men's 
League of 100 business and professional men is 
in close contact with the Secretaries of the County 
Chamber of Commerce and the City Chamber of 
Commerce of Orlando, who report cooperation 
and mutual understanding. 

Tampa.—The Secretary reports special commit- 
tees appointed from time to time to help organize 
a Negro Urban League, to secure a good location 
for Negro real estate development, and to assist 
in getting parks and schools. 


Georgia 

Albany.—A_ special committee of the white 
Chamber was appointed to raise money for the 
purpose of entertaining the Negro Grand Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias. 

Augusta—The Interracial Committee sponsored 
the Negro Trade Week, and the white people 
made arrangements for a parade, a half-holiday, 
speakers, judges of floats, and police protection. 

Macon.—The Chamber of Commerce is work- 
ing on a plan to have an auxiliary of several hun- 
dred Negroes, and the chairman of this auxiliary 
will probably sit with the Board when matters re- 
lating to Negroes are being discussed. 

Rome.—The commercial organization has estab- 
lished a health nurse and a home demonstration 
agent, and assisted in establishing a Negro brass 
band and in improving the Negro school. 


Louisiana 

Several interracial committees have been organ- 
ized. 

Baton Rouge-—The committee is centering its 
attention on a public recreation park and on pu!- 
lic library facilities for its colored population. 

New Orleans—The Race Relations Committee 
of the Civic Bureau of New Orleans organized a 
colored Civic League and meets with a com- 
mittee of this League to discuss interracial prob- 


lems. The matters of greatest interest are 
more parks and _ playgrounds, better streets 
with more lights, and better health conditions. 


Some work has been done towards trying to es- 
tablish a trade school for Negroes, and efforts 
have been made to bring about a housing survey. 

Shreveport—The Committee assisted in im- 
proving Negro homes and bettering conditions in 
schools, and are working on a plan for a public 
playground. 

Mississippi 

Laurel—A special committee is at work stimu- 
lating civic pride and better citizenship, and lend- 
ing its efforts towards the building and support 
of a vocational school for colored people. 


North Carolina 
Durham—The Interracial Relations Committee 


1925 


was instrumental in having streets in the col. -od 
district paved, in assisting the Board of He. |: 
in engaging a dentist for work in colored sch:.\x 
in securing a nurse to work among colored peo. 
ple in tuberculosis cases, in having sewerage «1 
police protection extended to colored districts, 
in arranging for accommodations to give colored 
people the opportunity to hear distinguished 
speakers and musicians coming to Durham, and 
in improving railroad accommodations. The Com- 
mittee also promptly investigated and proved un- 
true a rumor to the effect that the colored people 
were going through military drill every day and 
accumulating arms and ammunition. 

Wilmington—When migration from the South 
was at its height, the Chamber lent its influcnce 
coward the correction of many conditions which 
worried the Negroes. In conference with them i: 
was determined that the Chamber should center 
its efforts on building a new $50,000 school build- 
ing, raising the wage scale of Negroes five cents 
an hour, and repainting and repairing Neer: 
tenant houses. There have been gratifying results 
from these efforts. 

Winston-Salem.—A strong tendency on the part 
of colored people to move into white residential 
sections was observed. There were complaints of 
this on the part of white people. The Mayor of 
the city and others participated in a conference 
from which it developed that the moving of Ne- 
groes into white sections was due to a demand for 
better living conditions. As a result, the cit 
spurred up its improvement program to round out 
facilities in colored sections for paving streets, 
for parkways, better schools, etc. Interracial co- 
operation here solved a problem fraught with 
danger. 


Other interesting reports of similar work 
come from Tulsa, Okla., Greenville, S. ©.. 
Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., and Peters- 
burg, Va. 

It is hardly necessary to go further into th: 
opportunities of interracial cooperation af- 
forded through such an organization as 4 
chamber of commerce. Several secretaries 
expressed opposition to a standing committce 
giving preference to appointing committees 4: 
such times as they were needed. The valu 
of having a permanent interracial commit! 
in southern chambers of commerce arise: 
from the fact that Negroes are not admitted 
into their membership. A standing committee 
ever ready to hear members of the Negro 
group on needs of the colored people, serves 
an excellent purpose. It is perfectly feasible, 
when such a standing committee makes its 
report on the needs of the Negro population 
for a special committee to be selected to carry 
out any suggested project for betterment 


Eprroriat Note.—Valuable material on the subject of 
interracial cooperation is obtainable from the Commission 
om Rece Relations of the Federal Council af Churches 
of Christ in America, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
The Information Service, published weekly by the Coun 
cil’s: Department of Research and Education, has ‘re 
quent articles on interracial problems. 
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Vublic Recreation in Rhode Island--A Question 
of Emphasis 


Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 

\|. opening paragraph of an otherwise in- 
T ‘eresting and valuable article recently pub- 
lished in THe AmericAN City MAGAZINE 
‘os an impression unfortunate for the reputa- 

of Rhode Island. 
fhe smallest and most thickly populated state 
‘he Union,” it is declared, “has at last awakened 
‘he need of public recreation.” The writer goes 
say that the Playground and Recreation 
\..ociation of America, with the support of the 
ica ling newspaper of the state, produced “the key 
« the door of recreation in Rhode Island in the 
passage of an excellent state law’ which appar- 
atl, opened that door for the first time. After 
guoting the law and furnishing some useful data 
regarding recent additions to the playgrounds in 
-arious cities and villages, a brief concluding state- 
ment is made that “Providence and Newport have 
many years been pioneers in playground 
fhe particularly unfortunate character of this 
article is that it carries misinformation, or at least 
a mistaken impression, to all but the most care- 
| readers. It would seem that except for the 
missionary work of the National Society, Rhode 
Island might still be groping in darkness behind 
the barred door of indifference and ignorance as 
the value of public recreation facilities, yet it 
s finally admitted, to those who read to the very 
cnd, that the chief city, which contains nearly 
halt of the population of the state, and the other 
jamous “city by the sea,” have been “pioneers” 

in these enterprises. 

[ would be quite unwilling to minimize the 
value of any efforts that have been made to estab- 
lish playgrounds in towns or neighborhoods that 
have been laggard in such very necessary factors 

f urban life, or unappreciative of any improved 
laws that will properly aid in their promotion, 
but | must protest against the idea that we have 
been walking in darkness or even in deep gloom 
] 1 this state. 

| ovtside of Newvort and Providence, 
where good progress has been made toward the 
re nonist’s ideal of “a playground within five 
ninutes’ walk of every child,” such oases have 

heen at all unknown. The readiness of the 
cgislature to pass without hesitation any new 
cctment that might assist some of the smaller 
places in their recreation work, furnishes con- 
lusive proof that the idea was not at all a new 
ne that must be sold to the people by a “drive” 
n intensive campaign. 
of course, remains to be done, here as 
There are certain dismal districts 
ious problems are presented, demondine 
cthods to provide open spaces in congested 


neighborhoods. There are also suburban towns 
apparently unmindful of the rapidity with which 
their present available areas are being obliter- 
ated, and of the needs that will presently arise. 
Perhaps there is too much insistence that Rhode 
Island, outside of its own great population center, 
is sort of a national playground, anyway, and that 
it possesses a most unusual assortment of facili- 
ties for every kind of outdoor enjoyment that is 
anywhere known; but even though such assets 
need public action for this preservation and 
greater development for public use, as the writer 
has been preaching for nearly a quarter of a 
century, any impression that Rhode Island has 
been recently “awakened” in this respect, as by 
missionaries bringing a new evangelism to a 
heathen land, would be quite erroneous. 


; HENRY AMES BARKER, 

Chairman, Publicity Committee, Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce; also Member Providence Board 
of Recreation since 1913; Director R. I. Metro- 
politan Park Commission, 1905-1920. 


[Epvrrortat Note.—The article referred to in the fore- 
going communication was published in this magazine for 
June, 1925, page 657. It is headed “Rhode Island 
Cities Organize Public Recreation under New State 
Law.” A copy of Mr. Barker’s letter, sent by Tue 
American City to the author of the article, Arthur 
Leland, Supervisor of the Newport Board of Recreation 
Commissioners, has brought a reply in which Mr. Leland 
says: 

“Far be it from me to minimize the good work done 
along recreation lines in Rhode Island, especially in 
Providence and in Newport. As I have been identified 
with the work in Newport for seven years, you can see 
that such action would be furthest from my intention. 
It was to bring about a mudh-needed increase in public 
recreation and physical education throughout the state 
that the Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica has been working on a state-wide campaign. This 
has resulted, as stated in the magazine article, in pro- 
moting recreation work in many cities and towns which 
are not so fortunately situated, and which are without 
the very splendid leadership in recreation given by men 
like Mr. Barker and the members of the Park and 
Recreation Commissions in Providence and in Newport, 
which cities have been pioneers in such work.” 


It should be added, also, that THe American City is 
too well acquainted with the fine spirit which animates 
the officers and directors of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America to believe that that organ- 
ization would wish to claim undue credit for any of its 
work in behalf of the recreation movement in Rhode 
Island or elsewhere. An excellent indication is to he 
found in the fact that, in an article on the Rhode Island 
recreation work published in the Association’s own organ. 
The Playground, prior to the appearance of Tur Amrer- 
1can City’s article, the credit generously given by Mr 
Leland to the Association was “toned down” consider- 
ably. The national organization exists as a great co- 
operative movement in which every one interested in 
public recreation may share, and through which local 
leaders are aided in working out their own problems 
in such a way as to profit by the experience of other 
cities. Joseph Lee, Howard S. Braucher and their asso 
ciates are interested in doing a worth-while job. rather 
than in claiming credit for it.] 


Investigation of Earth Roads 


‘ic || chway Research Board of the National 


Resea ‘ouncil, according to Charles M. Upham, 
Direct has designated Professor S. S. Steinberg 
of th iversity of Maryland as Acting Secre- 
tary i rge of the new investigation which the 


roads. The object of this investigation, which will 
be national in scope, is to coordinate the efforts 
and data already available on the improvement of 
earth roads and to stimulate further research in 
order to find an inexpensive surface that will carry 
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City’s Power to diniiat Occupations 


66 LAWFUL business or calling may 
not, under the guise of regulation, 
be unreasonably interfered with even 

by the exercise of the police power,” declared 

the Utah Supreme Court in the case of Ogden 

City vs. Leo, 182 Pacific Reporter, 960, stat- 

ing a principle of constitutional law which is 

recognized by the courts throughout the 
country. 

It has been frequently declared that munic- 
ipalities have certain inherent powers to regu- 
late occupations, as an incident to exercise 
of the police power, but usually a city points 
to some specific statute or charter provision 
conferring the authority. 

Very commonly it is provided that a city 
may “regulate” certain lines of business, 
occupations, etc., or pursuits generally. Such 
provisions have often been declared by courts 
of last resort to be broad enough to authorize 
regulations having a legitimate tendency to 
promote the public morals, peace, health, and 
good order. But it is equally well established, 
as declared by the Utah court in the case cited 
above, that “while it is true that a business 
may be regulated, such regulation 
must be within the bounds of reason; that is, 
the regulatory ordinance must be reasonable, 
and its provisions cannot be oppressive and a 
mere arbitrary interference with the business 
or calling which is regulated.” In that case 
it was ruled that an ordinance forbidding in- 
closed booths in restaurants was a proper 
measure designed to promote morals. 

A type of invalid ordinances was dealt with 
by the Florida Supreme Court in the case of 
one Harrell (79 Southern Reporter, 166). 
There it appeared that the City Council of 
Tallahassee had passed an ordinance forbid- 
ding the keeping open of places of business 
on week days, except Saturdays, after 6:30 
p. m., with a proviso that automobile supply 
stores, etc.. might remain open until 9 p. m., 
that cigar stands, drug stores, etc., might re- 
main open until 9:30 p. m. and_ bowling 
alleys, moving-picture shows, and pool- and 
billiard-rooms, until 10:30 p. m. Declaring 


the ordinance to be void, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“We cannot discover how an ordinance requir- 
ing every person conducting a legitimate mercan- 
tile business in a town, except a few specially {a- 
vored classes, to close their places of business at 
6:30 o’clock p. m., can in any manner, directly 
or remotely, even tend to promote public health, 
public morals, the public safety, or the good order 
and peace of the community ; but, on the contrary, 
we think that the provision of ‘the ordinance in 
question is an unwarranted governmental 
interference with the personal rights of the mer- 
— class of the citizens of the town, and is 
void.” 


_ But in the case of Schacter vs. Hauenstein. 
105 Atlantic Reporter, 13, the New Jersey 
Supreme Court decided that an ordinance of 
Union, requiring certain classes of stores to 
close on Sunday, was not invalid because not 
directed against other classes which might 
also have been included. 

An ordinance having a legitimate tendency 
to promote the public safety by regulating the 
manner in which moving-picture theater 
buildings shall be constructed will not be 
held by the courts to be void because confined 
to such places and not including other theaters 
or places of amusement. Nor does the fact 
that such an ordinance may have the indirect 
effect of restricting competition in the mov- 
ing-picture business render it objectionable. 
(Arkansas Supreme Court, Rose vs. City of 
North Little Rock, 206 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 449.) 

The fact that thieves often dispose of thei: 
plunder to junk dealers warrants a city to 
adopt measures for the licensing of persons 
engaging in the business. (California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal, Cooperative Junk Com- 
pany vs. Board of Police Commissioners of 
the City of Los Angeles, 177 Pacific Reporter 
308.) 

A city ordinance fixing standard sizes of 
bread loaves and prescribing loaves of one 
pound as the minimum weight that may be 
manufactured and sold by a baker, is not an 
unreasonable or arbitrary exercise of the po- 
lice power, and is constitutionally valid. 
(Ohio Supreme Court, Allion vs. City of 1 
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124 Northeastern Reporter, 237.) 
sustaining a sanitary regulation apply- 
‘o laundries having thirty or more pa- 
the Ohio Supreme Court observed in 
case of Yee Bow vs. City of Cleveland, 
>, Northeastern Reporter, 132, that when a 
has the right, under its police power, to 
se regulations upon a business, the valid- 
f an ordinance cannot be attacked merely 
because its scope was not extended to cover 
the entire field of possible abuses which such 
» ordinance seeks to prevent. It was further 
held that an ordinance imposing upon an ad- 
ministrative officer, as a prerequisite to the 
issuance of a license, the duties of ascertain- 
ine whether sanitary and drainage arrange- 
ments are sufficient to protect the public 
health, and whether “adequate ventilation” 
and adequate plumbing and drainage facilities 
are provided on the premises, does not uncon- 
stitutionally confer arbitrary legislative or 
‘udicial powers upon such officer. If his con- 
duct should prove to be arbitrary or palpably 
unwarranted, resort may be had to the courts. 
But that an ordinance permitting arbitrary 
refusal of a business license is void is shown 
hy the decision handed down by the Michi- 
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gan Supreme Court in the case of Samuels 
vs. Couzens, 193 Northwestern Reporter, 212. 
In that case the Court annulled an ordinance 
of the city of Detroit, forbidding one to en- 
gage in the jewelry business without first 
securing a license. In its opinion the Court 
said: 

“This ordinance is too indefinite to lend any 
authority to the administrative officers of the city; 
it declares no policy to be carried out in the in- 
terest of the public health, peace, morals, or wel- 
fare, provides no regulations, and grants, without 
curb or declaration of legislative purpose, arbi- 
trary power to the mayor under which he may 
license or refuse to license at will. In undertak- 
ing to regulate a trade or business, an ordinance 
should at least express an idea upon the subject 
of regulation, and not leave to an administrative 
officer the formulation of a policy wholly legisla- 
tive in origin and nature. This ordinance is no 
more than a delegation of an exercise of the po- 
lice power to the arbitrary will of the mayor, 
because it defines no public policy or purpose, does 
not speak in regulatory terms, conveys no idea of 
an end desired, avows no object to be accom- 
plished by way of means prescribed, saves no 
rights to persons wanting to engage in the legiti- 
mate business of retailing jewelry, for it fixes no 
conditions to be met, and so offends against ele- 
mentary principles governing delegated admin- 
istrative functions under the police power as to 
render it wholly void.” 


Items of Municipal Law 


Liability of Members of Council for 
Restitution of Municipal Funds 

The rule that members of a city council illegally 
appropriating municipal funds may be held liable 
for restitution when they do not act in good 
faith was lately held by the Minnesota Supreme 
Court to apply to expenditure of funds to subsi- 
dize a baseball and hockey team, to pay for board 
and lodging for the players and to pay for lumber 
used to erect a hockey rink, in the city of Eveleth. 
(Burns vs. Essling, 203 Northwestern Reporter, 


hos, ) 


Municipal Responsibility Concerning Sewers 

\ municipality acts under its governmental func- 
tion in adopting plans and specifications for a 
sewer system, and if such plans and specifications 
are the result of an honest exercise of judgment 
n the part of a competent engineer employed by 
the city, then the city is not liable for injury re- 
sulting from the adoption of such plans, if the 
construction is not done in a negligent manner. 
Hut if a nuisance is occasioned by some negligence 
on the part of the city in maintaining public works, 
the city is liable on the theory that when it under- 


takes to operate public works it assumes the per- 
tormance of a ministerial function and that a 
failure on its part to exercise reasonable care 
makes it answerable for injuries directly caused 


by such negligence. It is incumbent upon the city 
to select competent engineers. (Iowa Supreme 
Lourt, Hemminger vs. City of Des Moines, 203 
‘orthwestern Reporter, 822.) 


Uses to Which Municipal Property 
May Be Devoted 

Defendant city acquired 12 acres of land for 
water-works purposes. For many years the tract 
has been larger than needed for such purposes. 
Although no part of the property has been ex- 
pressly dedicated to park purposes, it has been 
so used in connection with the water-works reser- 
voir. Plaintiff attacked the city’s proposal to 
establish a hospital upon the tract, although the 
remainder of the land will be more than sufficient 
for an indefinite expansion of the water-works 
system. 

Disposing of the case—Massey vs. City of 
Bowling Green, et al., 268 Southwestern Reporter, 
348—the Kentucky Court of Appeals upholds the 
city’s right to erect a hospital on the tract. The 
opinion recognizes that where a city buys property 
for park purposes it cannot devote the land to 
inconsistent use, but notes that this particular 
tract was not acquired for park purposes. In- 
cidentally the Court says: 

“A city may own property for which it has no 
present use, and permit it to be used temporarily 
for any legitimate purpose, or property devoted 
to a specific use may become unsuited for that 
purpose and a change of use hecome necessary, 
and it cannot be contended that every purpose 
for which it is thus used fixes its status irrevo- 
cably. If so, a city dump would remain a dump 
forever, though by reason of abutting develop- 
ment it become highly desirable for other pur- 
poses.” 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and Enabling Acts 

Ames, lowa.—Ordinance, June 1, 1925. 

Marine.—Enabling act for cities of over 35,000 
inhabitants, and village corporations, April 11, 
1925. 

WaLTHAM, Mass.,—Ordinance, June 22, 1925. 

Minnesota.—Act amending law for establish- 
ment of residential districts by eminent do- 
main, March 31, 1925. 

New Hampsuire.—Enabling act for municipali- 
ties (following model law prepared by Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington, D. C.), 
April 16, 1925. 

FreeMoip, N. J.—Ordinance, December 22, 1924 


Ceparuurst, N. Y.—Ordinance, March 16, 1925. 
Kineston, N. Y.—Ordinance, February 5, 1925. 
Matverne, N. Y.—Ordinance, January 17, 1924. 


New Rocue te, N. 
July, 1925. 

PLanpome, N. Y.—Ordinance, August 15, 

Wyominc, Onro.—Ordinance, June 3, 1925. 

Wester_y, R. I.—Ordinance, June 1, 1925. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Enabling act, Private Acts, 
1925, Chapter 200. 

Uran.—Enabling act for cities and towns (based 
upon model act of Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.), March 21, 1925. 


Y.—Amendment of ordinance, 


1924. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


ARKANSAS.—Herring v. Stannus, Supreme 
Court, June 29, 1925. A law passed in 1924 de- 
clared that beauty was a valuable property right, 
especially in residential districts, and authorized 
cities of the first class to establish residence, busi- 
ness and industrial zones, new non-conforming 
structures being allowed on permit from the city 
council. 

The city of Little Rock passed a zoning ordi- 
nance creating residential districts from which 
garages, etc., were excluded, except on permit 
from the city council. 

The appellants, having been refused a permit 
for a filling station in a residential district, were 
granted permission by the City Council. Held 
that zoning regulation is within the police power 
of the state; that this ordinance was not passed 
tor esthetic purposes, and that the City Council 
had not abused its discretion in granting the per- 
mission for the station in the residential district. 

District or CorumsBia.—U. S. ex rel. Stear- 
man v. Ochmann, Supreme Court, July 6, 1925. 
Zoning regulation, including the exclusion of busi- 
ness structures from residential districts, is with- 
in the police power and is constitutional. 

Ittnois.—City of Chicago v. Nord, Municipal 
Court, case No. 1710500, before Judge Elmer, 
January, 1925. The question involved was the 
legality of converting a one-family house into a 
two-family dwelling. The premises affected were 
5146 Kildare Avenue. A fine of $50 was im- 
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posed. A motion for a new trial is pendir 

Loutsiana.—City of New Orleans v. Li) ey; 
Shop, Limited, Supreme Court, April 28, 
The business of retail dealer in ladies’ weari g 
apparel, in a residence district, established co 
trary to the zoning ordinance (the penalty being 
fine and imprisonment) is a public nuisance ; 
which injunction will issue. 

MaryLanv.—Tighe v. Osborne, Inspector of 
Buildings of Baltimore, City Court, June 7, 1925. 
In this case Judge Bond sustained the interin 
ordinance passed after the decision in the Gold- 
man case, discussed in the March “Zowiy 
Notes.” The friends of zoning regard the 
cision as a distinct victory for the cause. 

Minnesota.—State ex rel. Beery v. Hough 
Inspector, Supreme Court, July, 1925. The 2 
ing ordinance of Minneapolis excluding a four 
family flat building from a restricted residen: 
district is constitutional. The former decision: 
holding police power zoning invalid are reverse: 
The Court refers to one of its decisions sustaining 
zoning by eminent domain as supporting, 
certain extent, this decision, and intimates that 
zoning under the police power is more to 
public advantage than zoning by eminent domai 

New Jersey.—In the following recent cases 
the Supreme Court, the erection of a busines: 
structure in a residential district, contrary ' 
zoning ordinance, was authorized following 
Nutley case: Prince v. Board of Adjustment 
Montclair ;. Greenberg and Sedlak v. Axford. |) 
rector of Streets, etc., of Bayonne; Jersey Lan 
Co. v. Scott, Building Inspector of East (rang: 
Langheinz v. Kaltenbach, Building Inspector 
Elizabeth; State ex rel. Lutz and Clayton 
Same. In Vatter v. Same, a building-line pro 
sion was held invalid for the same reason 

New Yorx.—Application of Headley 
nell, Superintendent of Buildings of ( 
Rochester, Supreme Court, 124 Misc., 886 
firmed without opinion by the Appellate Div 
July 2, 1925. The case holds that zoning 
visions prohibiting the erection of apartmen' 
houses in certain parts of the city of Roches: 
are constitutional, and for this reason, amos 
others, the motion for an alternative 
mandamus is denied. 


Application of Wulfsohn v. Burden, [1 
of Buildings of Mount Vernon, Supreme 
June, 1925. Application for peremptory or‘cr 
mandamus for a permit to erect an apartn 
house, partly in a Residence A, partly in 2 Ke 
dence B, district. The setback provisions va 
from 50 feet in the Residence A district to > 
feet in the Residence B district, no sethack » 
ing required in a Residence C, Business \ 
Business B district. Held that the setback pr 
v'sions in question were invalid, since they © 
prived the applicant of the use of more ‘)4" ; 
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per cent of his property, and were not “in ac- 
cord with a well-considered plan” or for “the 
conservation of property values.” 

People ex rel. Werner v. Walsh and others, 
constituting the Board of Appeals of the City of 
Vow York, 212 App. Dww., 635. The relator de- 
“res to erect a garage for more than five auto- 
mobiles in a business district. The zoning ordi- 
nance forbids it, but, under subdivision e of sec- 
tion 7, and section 20, provides for variations 
The Board of Appeals refused to vary in this 
case. and the lower court reversed its decision. 
This Court sustains the Board of Appeals. The 
mere fact that there are four garages on the 
westerly side of the block in question, erected 
under permits granted by the Board of Appeals 
since the adoption of the zoning resolution in 
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1916, does not establish the right of the relator 
to erect his garage there. There must be some 
limit and the interests of the other property own- 
ers must be considered. In the opinion of the 
Court no unnecessary hardship to the relator was 
proved. There is a presumption in favor of the 
correctness of the decision of the Board of Ap- 
peals and it does not appear that the Board has 
abused its discretion. 


—Roehrs v. Walsh, Supreme Court, reported 
in New York Law Journal, June 3, 1925, p. 907. 
The discretion of the Board of Appeals when not 
exercised arbitrarily or oppressively is not subject 
to revision. In this case there was a division be- 
tween a lower level invaded by garages, and an 
upper level devoted to dwelling and _ residential 
purposes. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


HE total of state and municipal bonds sold 
T during the first six months of this year was 

$718,088,282. This amount is the aggregate 
of 3,274 separate issues. The figure for the same 
period of 1924, reported on July 1, 1924, was 
$806,200,135 and was comprised of 3,111 separate 
issues, which indicates that the individual issues 
brought out last year were larger in size than 
those brought out during the early part of this 
year. The total for the month of June, 1925, was 
$120,497,031. 

The $10,000,000 44%4 per cent bonds of the state 
of New Jersey, which were referred to in these 
columns last month, were sold at the highest price 
that the state has ever received for its bonds. The 
purchasers, as has been the case for the past 
couple of years, were various local banks. The 
bonds were sold at an average price to yield 3.07 
per cent. The city of Los Angeles was the only 
other municipality in the market seeking to sell 
a large block of bonds. The city offered $11,- 
350,000 and received a bid of 4.30 per cent, which 
was rejected by the officials, as it was considered 
too low. Los Angeles would have done well to 
accept the offer, as the Santa Barbara earthquake 
affected the bidding when the bonds were reoffered 
a few days later. The bids were again rejected 
and the sale postponed indefinitely. 

There are no large blocks of bonds scheduled 
for sale in the immediate future and it is ex- 
pected that the volume of sales during the rest of 
the year will fall considerably short of the rec- 


ord total of 1924. 
The following list of important bond sales is 
given as an index to the market value of bonds 


of the various municipalities throughout the 
country: 


Rate Yield 
Amount Municipality Maturity 0 % 
1940 (opt. 
$ 600,000 Colorado .........c000. 1929) 5 3.86 
1975 & 
4,660,000 Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 1930 4 3.93 
0,000 Madison Co., N. Y....1932-51 4 3.98 
500,000 Cook Co., Ill.......... 1926-45 4 4.02 
800,000 Allegany Co., N. Y....1937-42 4% 4.05 
1,000,000 St. Paul, Minn........ 1926-55 4% 4.06 
495,000 Danbury, Conn. ...... 1926-65 4% 4.09 
5,000,000 Chicago, Ill. .......... 1926-45 4 4.10 
1,130,000 Yonkers, N. Y......... 1926-40 4% 4.11 
1,000,000 Greenwich, Conn. .....1932-45 4% 4.13 
4,523,000 Kansas City, Mo...... 1928-45 4% 4,18 
315,000 Bridgeport, Conn. ....1926-55 4% 4.17 
6,000,000 West Virginia ....... 1939-50 4&4% 4.17 
1,800,000 Cleveland, O. ........ 1926-50 4% 4.18 
1,000,000 Multnomah Co., Ore..1931-55 4&4% 4.19 
450,000 Cincinnati, 0 Sch. 
Ne odie be i reh e 1926-50 4% 4.23 
4,624,000 Hudson Co., N. } PRA 1926-75 44 4.25 
*612,000 Memphis, Tenn. ...... 1928-52 4&4% 4.29 
2,590,000 Winston-Salem, N. C..1927-78 4%&5 4.46 
325,000 Portsmouth, Va. ...... 1930-54 44 4.54 
600,000 Mercer Co., W. Va... .1926-45 5 4.57 
350,000 Sarasota, Fla. ........ 1930-45 5% 4.92 
500,000 St. Cloud, Fla......... 1927-65 6.23 





*This item was omitted from our June list. It is 
interesting to note that on the same day the city of 
Memphis, Memphis School District, and Shelby County, 
in which Memphis is located, each held a bond sale. 
The City Corporation received the most attractive bid. 


Taxation and Economy Defined 


EORGE FOSTER PEABODY, of Saratoga 
i Springs, N. Y., calls attention, in a recent 
_letter to the New York World, to a timely 
definition of taxation and economy which appeared 
im a recent editorial in the Atlanta Constitution: 
Taxation is the method by which a citizen in- 
vests in the services of government. If it is looked 
upon as an investment, with the state’s determina- 
tion to pay a satisfactory dividend through service, 
instead of being regarded as a method of penal- 
izing Citizens, the question can be quickly and har- 


Moniously settled, with justice to all and without 





immunities to any. 

“So-called ‘economy’ in government often plugs 
the spigot and opens the bung-hole. It too often 
marvels at petty expenditures and invites major 
extravagances. 

“Economy is stopping waste but not constructive 
service. It is coordinating to prevent overlapping 
but not withholding investments that pay dividends 
in enhanced property values, greater business pros- 
perity, finer community spirit, quickened coopera- 
tion and happier and more contented and more 
prosperous people.” 
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Mr. E. A. Gaffey, Street Commissioner of Medford, Mass., 
wrote us a very interesting letter last May commenting on the 
efficiency and economy of Autocars for all-round city service. 


“The two model K Autocars which we purchased from you six 
months ago have indeed proved satisfactory. We found the five- 
yard bodies particularly adapted to our requirements in the col- 
lection of ashes; as the doors on both sides of the body and the 
height of the barrel rest, viz., 48 inches from the ground, greatly 
expedites loading. 

“We used the trucks every day throughout the winter both for 
the collection of ashes and plowing snow and are pleased to say 
that the work was accomplished with economy and dispatch.” 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore. Ps. 


ESTAGLISNEO 1697 


Direct Factory “Autocar Sales and Service” Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 
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From the International Union of Cities 
3| Items translated from “Tablettes, Documentaires Municipales” by Stephen Child, 
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of Paris Street Lines. i 
. has recently been filed with the Municipal Coun- 


Revision 71.5 (44) 
in regard to a very complete re- 
ent of the streets of that Among other 
‘ ements, it is now that at all street cross- 
n. valls are to be cut back for at least 10 metres, en- 
better control of traffic. Street lines to-day are 
‘neral those established in 1833 to 1837 and are en- 
ee out of harmony with the necessities of modern 
‘lation. A deeree of the Council of State, dated 
\cost 10, 1928, modified the law in regard to align- 
nate and imposed new conditions with regard to validat- 
ng such changes. 
The Sky-Scraper and City Planning. 72.82:71 (73) 
\n architect-engineer from Berlin has been studying 
\merican sky-serapers from the point of view of 
city planning. He maintains that the art of city plan- 
sine consists in the clearly defined task of gathering 
together in an organic unity the demands of city life; 
onsidering problems of transportation, health, below- 
{ and above-ground construction, community finan- 
cial policies, private and public land policies, and esthetic 
considerations. He discusses ancient and modern meth- 
ods of the laying out of cities in Germany and America, 
with particular emphasis upon the importance of the sky- 
scraper in city planning. Among other principles that 
should govern the erection of sky-scrapers, he holds that 
planning of the sky-seraper should be subordinated to the 
general plan of the city. Heights of neighboring sky- 
scrapers should vary in accordance with a preconceived 
plan. He emphasizes the importance of stepping back 
the facades, and the esthetic effect of the mass or vol- 


Paris a proposal 


ume of such structures, and maintains that if all these 
factors are taken into account the sky-scraper will be- 
come an important factor in the esthetic planning of 
urban sites. 


Rio Janeiro Installs a New Water-Supply System. 


62.815 
This metropolitan South American. ci has recently, 
under the administration of a commission of experts, 


installed 


a new system of water-supply. The question 
whether cast iron or- cement pipes should be employed 
was most carefully considered and the decision made in 


favor of cast iron as being more durable. 

Water Purification for Small Towns. 62.816 
This problem has recently been ‘given careful consid- 

eration by experts in England, and it is now declared 


that by modern methods now available even small com- 
munities of not over 1,000 people may successfully in- 


stall water purification works without unduly adding to 
their tax burdens, 


Bois le Duc, Holland, Installs Modern —_—, System. 
62.82 (492) 

Considerable areas of outlying districts of Bois le Duc 
lad been filled with rubbish, and these very districts are 
ow needed to meet the city’s growth. There was need 
also fo improve the drainage conditions of the older 
town. There has resulted a very complicated 
problem. The situation of the city, from the 
view of streams which cross and surround it, 


parts ot 


sewerage 


“wnt 


necessitated special studies on account of the fact that 
ae water must all eventually enter the Meuse River, 
co that not only rain-water drains but house sewers 
have thei: 


lischarge cut off when the level of the Meuse 
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rises too high or falls too low. At periods of low water 
there is a closed basin from which discharge is possible 
eomly under carcfully determined circumstances. There 
results from all this, pollution and serious inconvenience 
to health, industry, and fishing. In order to solve this 


complicated em, a double system of sewers has 
been installed. Household sewage is separated from rain 


or surface water (which may discharge anywhere), and 
the systems of pipings are directed toward points where 
their discharge does no harm to the neighborhood. 
Topographic and other basic considerations of the city’s 
situation are such that pumping is necessary and that 
there must be a division of the sewage system into a 
certain number of independent districts. Pumping is 
done by compressed air (Shone system). Household 
sewage is brought to large air-tight tanks, compressed 
and then ejected. The cost of the work has amounted 
to 370,000 florins, and the total area improved is 87.4 
hectares, with a population of about 15,000 inhabitants. 


Regional Planning in England. 71.2 (42) 

The numerous inter-communal and regional commit- 
tees recently established in England appear to be tend- 
ing toward the establishment of Provincial Planning 
Councils. It is maintained that the future of civiliza- 
tion depends in large measure upon scientifically organ- 
ized regional planning. The great number of reports 
presented by governmental commissions indicate the 
necessity of new municipal organisms that will coordinate 
local administration with the administration of large dis- 
tricts or regions. Among the organizations that have 
been formed are: The South Wales Regional Survey Com- 
mission; The Royal Commission for the Treatment of 
Sewage; the Committee on Hydraulic Resources; and the 
Electricity Commission. 


Greater Venice, Italy. 71.31 (45.311) 


There is a growing need at Venice, Italy, for an ex- 
pansion of its harbor and industrial facilities. The city 
has recently procured a considerable extension of its area 
by annexing a large tract on the mainland, an area 
greater in extent, in fact, than that of the entire older 
city. A portion of this territory is to be laid out as a 
spacious garden city for workmen employed in the har- 
bor works and new factories. A broad boulevard and 
an enclosing belt of park will separate the new garden 
city from the industrial lands. The city of Venice has 
established building regulations which favor the con- 
struction of single-family houses. The high walls which 
so commonly separate private gardens in Italy are to be 
prohibited in the new community. The actual house 
construction work will be carried forward by means of 
privately financed building associations. The area set 
aside strictly for houses is 120 hectares, and there will 
be lodgings for 25,000 people. Of the 120 hectares, 28.5 
are rese for streets, 12.5 for public open spaces, 
playgrounds, and so on, 10 hectares for public buildings, 
12.5 hectares for detached houses, and 56.5 hectares for 
workmen’s multi-family houses. 


Hilversum, a Suburb of Utrecht, Holland. 71.31 (492.8) 

Hilversum has increased in population from 12,000 in 
1890 to 44,000 in 1924. This rapid growth has led to 
the creation of a new modern suburb. The architectural 
character of this new community has been most care- 
fully planned under the direct supervision of the City 
Architect of Utrecht and with very interesting and har- 
monious results. 





International Congress of Cities and Local Authorities to be held in Paris, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4, 1925—See page 190. 
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Determine the Savings in Advance 


The adaptability of the Fordson to 
transportation and stationary power 
work enables you to successfully oper- 
ate improved municipal equipment and 
pay for it out of the savings in time, 
labor and money. 

By permitting your local Authorized 
Ford Dealer to co-operate with you, 
these savings can be determined in ad- 
vance, 

Fordson Tractor—$495—+f. o. b. Detroit 
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port Development.—By Roy 8. MacElwee, Ph. D., Public Health 


Engineering.—By Earle B. Phelps, 
Commissioner of Port Development, Charleston, 8. C. Professor of Sanitary Science, College of Shenkeiens 
= edition. McGraw-Hill Book y, ne New and Surgeons, Columbia Universit The Macmillan 
York. 1925. XV +456 pp. Illustrated. | $5. 


‘ Company, New York. 1925. Vili+365 pp. Iillus- 
re Valuable material in this volume is developed in trated. $3.00. 
' - divisions: (1) the reason for ae development, This contribution from the pen of Professor Phelps 
oy its value to the nation and to th - city; (2) a will be welcomed by a large group of sanitarians, in- 
and ‘arison of the physical features of many ports, to cluding health officers and sanitary engineers who have 
termine those that are of particular rtance known his long and faithful work at the Lawrence 
‘ind advantage; (3) @ comparison of the ¢ facili- 


Experiment Station in Massachusetts, at the Sanitary 
te And advantages of ports; (4) an extended discus- Research Laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of 
sion of free ports. ngineers, public officials, port eg and at the Hygienic pabeceteny of the 


ei raffic managers, and rt managers U. 8S. Public Health Service at Washington. e@ book 
me a na practical value. e relation of is primarily intended as a means of “Treadening the 
= t development to city planning is set forth. The  view-point of both the physician and the sanitary engi- 
SS book on Ports and Te: al Facilities is well neer, an object for which the late George Chandler 
wn. The present volume deals particularly with Whipple worked so long and so diligently. In a book 
vovernment administration, traffic, and solicitation— cove ng so broad a field, brevity is necessary, but Pro- 
oe to develop port business. A new edition of the fessor Phelps has covered his field well and in such an 
pont hes work will further discuss the engineering side interesting manner, with bibliographies of collateral 
uf the subject with the idea of determining the most reading, that the student will use this book as a start- 
economical equipment to give the least congestion and ing point. The pollution of the air of our cities and 
greatest dispatch at the lowest cost. ~ pooper — - Ly a = the subjects of 
© opening chapters, after the introductory discussion. 
The Municipal Year Book for 1925.— Founder aa These are followed with two chapters on municipal 
Director, Sir Robert Donald, G. B. E., Li. D.; Ed nore water-supply, others on sewerage and sewage treat- 
¢. F. Bulpitt; Proprietors, The Municipal Journal, ment, the pasteurization of milk, and lighting as affects 
; £ £ 
Limited, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, London, W. ublic health, and a miscellaneous chapter on the col- 
C. 2, England. LVIV+763 pp. be aoe >, 1 ection and disposal of municipal refuse, mosquito con- 
= — . = t. e! AF ag who a sees 7 addi- trol, and fly control. 
on hee brought the new edition up to date. There wee ore gry id pwent Alsworth a, Ph. D., 
t pee introductory article by the Rt. Hon. Neville tas gts y, ° > ony, University of Wisconsin. 
Chamberlain, Minister of Health, on the present position VL1365 e om ny, ers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1925. 
of local government. Information on the situation, Th R. aR Cy ogg , _. 
extent, and activities of the various county councils in _ hi yf a this text-book is assumed to be of 
- e first time. 
England and Wales has been included for the fi ti senior high school age and to be seeking the knowledge 
eee sew feature is ® table giving the past year's of social and civic problems that will lead to sound citi- 
peer wt at the various raillena Gervi motor busses zenship. He is t shown the principal trends in 





OT 





FEEDS BD RET PUNE 
a . ba 


t A + 4s ‘iety, and is then introduced to the bi 
0 less cars—carried on by municipal authorities, American society, ; ig 
Sos anneal housing, ‘own plsemind, refuse ccllec- issues mn Mar Bm hg meet. Among the social problems 
tion and disposal, street cleaning, sewage disposal, li- tamil ma 2 hh t PF eed of marriage and the 
braries, municipal markets, slaughter-houses, baths, and amily unit; child welfare; the right development of 


“ t icipal education; standards of social distinction; dealing with 
jo vectirerenn a veneied ~ ng on apd HR, —~ Ao erie and poverty; standards of business and profes- 
introductory chapter cxpielaie the powers and duties arort and speeding up social progress. In the pres- 
of the different, classes of authorities, and there is 8 tet ot ae Ce talon mal liberty, com. 
comprehensive list of municipal and kindred societies. “iN spit ht of Sdeallam ic especially etrons. joe 
nf Mrumcanign at Bmermeat Bx E, Plinan, spb etki hl vo mabe tcc! nd 
. be ssistan . , “ ° 
Tuck School of Administration and Finance, Dartmouth Fundam H me 
College. Published under the auspices of the American om es Thom and albert. 0. . on, the Micebich. 
Management Associotion, by ee eo. & Brothers, New gical Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Depart- 
ee the pad of unemployment. The Riko tee bse ee A Se 800 pak: 
great need for such a definite treatment of this problem paid. ‘ ‘ DP. eaeme. 95.00 pest 
: made evident * the yee -~ ch cr which coalyne A discussion of the principles involved in keeping 
e evil of insecurity of employmen po ae a H food clean, unpolluted, unspoiled, and free from the 
—_ — pW gp Ta cae * & ith germs of hemes disease. Technical, bacteriological gut 
tL e cal references are made only when necessary. e 
Sean Oma cecied oe cena Sear gre ina fr Pogo Whee 
. ness n H 00 reservation ; o1lage; 00 ol- 
maaittes is evident. — er Mamas Het oe, soning and Food Infections; Cereal Products; Sound fi 
polnane pooled a ich’ will great , uollenela the Trt ond, Veustenice —~ .~ ae at A eee i ae 
cone +, Begs: an s Products; Fish; ell- ONE 
wish ae Stpleble and Mitten hem BY theres’ Bivirtel Wart atieadges Proanetss Waler and 1 
perience of American firms. The treatment 4 Svecnges; Shacks Nennaiien, 


¥ 
sincere se de a 
and enlivening—based on personal investigation. The vont 27 Bernard Shaw. Brentano’s, New A 
greater part of the discussion is given to individual Thi 1924. VIII+85 pp. 75 cents. i 
and industrial remedies, but there are a hundred pages s essay is issued ek the Department of Christian ta 
on social and governmental remedies, and it is em- Social Service of the National Council of the Protestant F 
phasized that there is @ place for all groups in the Episcopal Church. It maintains that imprisonment 
ro A practiced as punishment as well as a means of deten- 
program of cure. 
tion is an extremely wicked system, some of the most : 
A List of Music for Plays and —By Roland cruel features of which the public does not understand 
Holt, a former Director of The New York Drama and is not deliberately responsible for: that vengeance : 
League, The Oratorio Society of New York, and The is the cardinal vice of the system and makes reform of 
Century Opera Company. D. Appleton and Company, the criminal impossible; that society has the right of ‘Ke 
New York. 1925. XIT+93 pp. $1.00. self-defence, extending to the destruction or restraint Pa 
A book of practica: advice a all those who have to of lawbreakers; that citizens should contribute to civi- 4. 
do with the musical programs of pageants and plays— lized society their share of its great cost and give not & 
hence useful for the dramatic directors of schools, more than their share of trouble; and that when de- if 
compe, community organizations, ete. The ‘‘Overture: te 


tention and restraint are necessary, the criminal’s richt 
sefore You Begin’? covers briefly the problems of get- to contact with all the spiritual influences of his day 
on} & music director, and those of the orchestra or should be respected and its exercise facilitated. But, 
and and of choosing music. Then follow a list of regarding this concept of individual freedom, Mr. Shaw 
—_ for pageants and plays in eral, and of na- adds: ‘‘We do not apply it to children, at home or at 
tional music, and cnapeetions for ristmas music, for school, nor to employees, nor to persons of any class 
music particularly for children, and for American plays. or age who are in the power of other person:.”’ 
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RMC 


(Removable Maxi-Cushion) 








Reduces the Upkeep Cost 
of Light Trucks in Rough Service 


No risk of puncture or blowout—no repair expense 
—no long delays on the road—no investment in 


spare tires—-when your light trucks are on Firestone 
R. M. C. Tires. 


The special arrangement of the staggered pockets 
gives the nearest cushioning to pneumatic tire yet 
developed—with absolute uniformity of strength, 
tread support, carrying capacity and mileage. No 
weak points. 


Applied to regular truck wheels the same as a 
pneumatic—without changeover or service expense. 
Have the Firestone Service Dealer in your locality put 
a set of R. M. C. Tires on your light truck that gets 
the heavy work. Then check the savings. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . c66% AS poll 
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i bdivisions and the City Plan.—By Herbert 
= George W. Tuttle. A supplement to the 
Municipal Review for July, 1925. 28 pp. Il- 
i Incleding Rules for the Guidance of the 
- Commission in Approving New Subdivisions. 

- which has obtained subdivisions which are 
ened and which dovetail into each other satis- 

. has taken one of the most substantial steps 
the realization of an efficient and comprehensive 
(Apply te National Municipal League, 261 

ay, New York, N. Y.) 

‘oncrete Pa for Residence Streets.—A memo- 

; prepared for the Mayor and the Commissioner 

ie Works, Detroit, Mich., by the Detroit Bureau 

vernmental Research, Inc. une, 1925. 23 mi- 

_phed pp. . The issue in Detroit is between con- 

and asphalt. A review of the general problem 

‘he local conditions. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


colorado Municipalities.—New bi-monthly magazine 
Be: hed by the Colorado Municipal League. The 
‘ocond issue—June, 1925—contains 24 pp. and is il- 
lnstrated. It reports the proceedings of the third an- 
onvention of the League, which was held May 
15. 1925, at Colorado Springs. There is a depart- 
ent of Chamber of Commerce Activities in Colorado 
. furnished by the State Association of Commercial 
-anizations of Colorado, and one of City News Briefs. 
he object of the publication is to review the civic 
»rocress of Colorado towns and cities. (Apply to Don 
ers, Secretary-Treasurer of the League, Bureau 
of Business and Government Research, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo.) 
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he Official City Plan of Cincinnati, Ohio.—Adopted 

April 16 by the City Planning Commission, 1925. See 

The American City, Le 1925, p. 583. An elaborate 

report, of 274 pp. “= = ustrations, including 
e Te 


folding map inserts. nical Advisory ame, 

on. 15 Park Row, New York City, were the consulting 
ineers. The report is an epitome of the studies on 
which it is based and covers an attempt to plan for 
the orderly development of the city for fifty years to 
It includes suggestions for regional or county 
planning. The building zone ordinance, which is an 
integral part of the City Plan, is given in an appendix. 
(Apply to the United City Planning Committee, 18 West 
seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


The Bonded Debt of 207 Cities as at yn! 1, 1925. 
By C. E. Rightor, Chief Accountant, Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Inc., 316 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich, Reprinted from National Muni- 
ipal Review for June, 1925. 9 pp. Tables. An annual 
eport, covering total amount of bonds outstanding as 
lity by each city, classified as to whether they 
re issued for general publie improvements, schools, 
utilities; sinking fund similarly classified; net bonded 
and per capita net bonded debt. e also the 
for May, 19238, and June, 1924. (Apply to Na- 
Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York, 


come 





N. Y.) 


What the Ports of the World Are Doing and What 
the Port Experts Think.-A discussion of port matters 
vith particular regard to the public ownership of public 
Prepared for the Board of 
Port Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans by J. 
H. Walsh, General Manager for the Board, and Presi- 
dent, American Association of Port Authorities. Pub- 
ished by direction of the-Board. 30 pp. (Apply to 


the Board.) 


wharves at New Orleans. 


Delaware’s Adventures in Citizenship.——Report to the 
Annual Meeting of the Service Citizens of Delaware, 


May “15 by Joseph H. Odell, Director. 


1925 


ustrated 


45 pp. 


organization through the reports_of its leaders in the 
departments of community organization, the Bureau 
of Education, visiting teachers, the work of the Uni- 
of Delaware (particularly as to the Foreign 
vlan), Americanization, safety education, school 
ng, ete. (Apply to Service Citizens of Delaware, 
Pont Building, Wilmington, Del.) 


4116 Du 
Direct Legislation in Detroit 1910-1925.—This bul- 
letin has been prepared by the Detroit Bureau of 
ental Research because there has been criticism 
ve the frequent use of the referendum in De- 
e study has been made with the idea of dis- 
y serious defects, and of suggesting remedies 
' be of public benefit. The June 12, 1925 
‘SU ublic Business. 16 pp. The summary o 
direct ‘lation was prepared by Adolph J. Koenig, of 
the University of Michigan. (Apply to Lent D. Upson, 


coe as Aas Bureau, 316 t Jefferson Avenue, 
olt ch, 
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Effect of Hydrated Lime and Other Powdered Admix- 
.—By Duff A. Abrams, Professor in 


tures in Concrete. 
Charge of Structural Materials Research Laboratory, 


Lewis Institute, Chicago. Authorized reprint from the 
copyrighted Proceedin of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Vol. 20, Part 2, 1920. With an 
Appendix on ‘‘Further Tests of Hydrated Lime in Con- 
crete.’’ Bulletin 8 published by the Laboratory. Sec- 
ond edition, June, 1925. 74 pp. Charts, tables, 1 
photograph. (Apply to the Laboratory.) 

Juvenile Courts at Work.—aA study of the o iza- 
tion and methods of ten courts. B atherine F. Len- 
root and Emma 0. Lundberg. U. 8. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 141. 323 pp. Photographs, charts, 
tables. The ten juvenile coyrts investigat are in 
different of the country, serving cities of more 
than 100,000 but less than 1,000,000 population. The 
inquiry led to conferences on juvenile-court standards 
ont to the formulation by a committee of judges, pro- 
bation officers, and others directly concerned with 
juvenile-court work, of the standards which should 
govern juvenile-court organization and administration. 
45 cents. (Apply to Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. ©) 

Safeguarding the Sanitary Q of Drinking and 

Water Supplied on a —- 4 Carriers.—By E. 
©. Sullivan, Assistant Sanitary Engineer, U. 8S. Public 
Health Service. Reprint No. 935 from the Public 
Health Reports, July 4, 1924. An address made at the 
joint meeting of the municipal section of the Provi- 
dence Engineering Society and the local section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, in Providence, R. 
I., February 20, 1924. 16 pp. The work of super- 
vision is one of cooperation between the U. S. Public 
Health Service and state and local health departments 


and cies. 5 cents. (Ap ly to Government Print- 
ing ce, Washington, D. ay 

Highway Research Board.—Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual ae held at Washington, D. ©., December 
4-5, 1924. Edited by Charles M. Upham, Director, 
Highway Research Board, and H. F. Tonan Assistant 


Director. Published by the Division of Engineering and 
Industrial Research, National Research Council. 1925. 
164 pp. Illustrated. With a statement of the develop- 
ment, organization, . a committees, and state 
contact men of the Board. mportant committee re- 
| wars on wy etd design, construction, maintenance, and 
nance. (Apply to the publishers, Washington, D. C.) 


Protection of Small Water Supplies Used by Patisends. 
—By O. E. Brownell Assistant Engineer, Division of 
Sanitation, Minnesota State Board of Health. Reprint 
No. 952 from the Public Health Reports of the cia 8. 
Public Health Service, September 5, 1924: 10 pp. II- 
lustrated. Showing how to locate, construct at main- 
n small water-supplies that are to be used for the 
indicated purpose, so as to insure their bacteriological 
| rong 5 cents. (4p ly to Government Printing Of- 
ce, Washington, D. 5 


A Study of the Pollution and Natural Purification of 
the Ohio River.—aA special division (III) of this study, 
on the subject of Factors Concerned in the Phenomena 
of Oxidation and Reaeration. ~ H. W. Streeter, Sani- 
tory, Engineer, and Earle B. e~ Consultant, U. 
8S. Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin No. 
146, of the U. blic Health Service, February, 
1925. 75 pp. Map, charts, tables. 15 cents. (Apply 
to Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


bene nee of the American Society for Municipal 
Improvements.—Report of the convention held in Bos- 
ton, September 29-October 2, 1924. VII+421 pp. 
Tilustrated. Authoritative papers on paving design, 
construction, and maintenance, traffic regulation, city 
planning, zoning, electric lighting, sewage treatment, and 
disposal, waste collection and disposal, contracts, water- 
works and water-supply, street cleaning, ete. (Apply 
to Charles Carroll Brown, Secretary, P. O. Box 1134, 
Lakeland, Fla.) 


Ordinance on Water-Meters, Chicago.—Provision for 
the installation of meters in all buildings. Suggested 
amendments to present ordinances, proposed by Albert 
A. Sprague, Commissioner of Public Works, Chicago, 
and intended not only to provide the funds required for 
an eecered eo and fire service, but to more 
equitably distribute the charges for such services. 24 
pp. (Apply to Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City 
Hall, Chicago, Ill.) 


American Association for Promoting Hygiene and 
Public Baths.—Journal of the Association for April, 
1925, giving the proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting, held May 8 and 9, 1925, in Richmond, Va. 
110 pp. Illustrated. Valuable material, including re- 
| he of state regulation of baths and swimming so. 
ubscription, $1 per year. (Apply to Arthur Morton 
Crane, Manager of the Journal, Roselle Park, N. J.) 
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Every 
AMERICAN CITY 


Has need of the economies insured by this equipment. 


With this attachment for a Fordson and one man to operate 
it, the less important streets of city or town can be graded, 
scraped and rolled. In winter it removes snow cheaper and 
quicker than can be done in any other v ay. 


For parks, playgrow is, golf grounds, allotments and in 
contracting and constuction work, the Hadfield-Penfield 
“One Man’ Grader will cut the time and costs of earth 
moving. In back filling und ditching it saves a lot. 


Built of excellent material, lasts long, works faithfully. 


Hadfield-Penfield Rigid Rail Tracks make a Crawler of a 
Fordson. Flat treads for city streets. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


The Hadfield -Penfield Steel Co. 


Bucyrus, Ohio 
RIGID ONE 


mall MAN 


TRACKS GRADER 
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A Review of Local Government Taxation in Sas- 
katchewan.—By George D. Mackie, M. E. I. ©., City 
Commissioner, Moose Jaw, Sask. Handy size. 15 pp. Sas- 

stchewan is shown _to have the lowest taxation of any 
“fhe three Prairie Provinces, and, while under a heavy 
nancial burden, to be im @ position to lighten this 
burden by economy and wise legislation. (Apply to 
the anthor.) 

ancial Statistics of Cities of 30,000 Population 

ol beam 1923.—Assessed valuation of property sub- 

cect to general property taxes, total revenues, govern- 

: ental-cost payments, and net debt, of 248 cities. 13 

_ Tables. (pel to the Bureau of the Census, 
' D. C. 


Ca On the Calendar 


Aucust 17-20.—Derrort, Micw. ss hg 
” Fat 7 Association of Municipal Electricians. 
inert ‘William Re Arbuckle. 90 
West 41st Street, Bayonne, N. J. he 
Avcust 1091 Se jar 2 A Fg Fy 
Ini. o co un . t - 
iy ¢ adem: Arthur Roberts, K. C., Bridg@water, 
Nova Scotia. ; 
1cust 24-27.—Curcaco, It. 
gs ee American Cemetery Superintendents. 
4nnual convention, Secretary, W. B. Jones, Highwood 
Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Avucust 25-27.—Sprrit Lake, Iowa . 
“League of Iowa Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Towa. 


> 

Avocust 26.—St. Joun, N. B. ts . 2 
" 'nion of New Brunswick Municipalities. - 
vention. Secretary, James aa Kelley, 108-PR 1- 


liam Street, St. John, 
SepteMBeER 1-3.—Sunsury, Pa. = oe 

{ssociation of City Planning Commissions of Cities of 
the Third Class in Pennsylvania. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Leo J. Buettner, Johnstown, Pa. 

Serremper 1-8.—Sunpury, PA, : 
ye om of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsylvania. 
‘nnual convention, Secretary, Fred H. Gates, City 
Clerk, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

SrpreMBeR 2-4.—Toronto, Ont. : 

Ontario Municipal Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Horace L. Brittain, 189 Church Street, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Srpremper 4-5.—Sroux City, Iowa 

lowa Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. Secretary, G. B. Eastburn, 
Marshalltown, Towa. 

Sepremeer 8-11.—On Boarp S. S. Ricnerireg, en Route 
rroM MONTREAL TO QUEBEC : 

New England Water Works Association. ‘Mnnual con- 
vention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Mass. : 

Septemrer 14-17.—Rockrorp, Itt. f 

American Institute of Park Executives and American 
Park Society. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Will O. Doolittle, Box 482, Rockford, Ill. 

Sepremper 14-18.—Detroirt, Mica. . 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual convention. 
General Secretary, Norman D. Macdonald, 80th Street, 
and East End Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Sepremeer 15-18.—Decatur, Itt. 

The American Society of Sanitary Engineering. _An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Tames R. Walker, 105 Cum- 
mings Street, Boston 18, Mass. 

Serremper 21-24.—Hamiiton, Onr. 

Dominion Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Chief Tames Armstrong, Box 56, Fire 
Department, Kingston, Ont. 

Serremner 22-24.—Ougsec, Que. 

Canadian Good Roads Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, George A. McNamee, 909 New Birks 
Building, Montreal, Que. 

Srrremerr 28-Octorer 2.—Creverann, Ogre 
Vational Safety Council. Annual Congress. Manag- 


ing Director, W. H. Cameron, 168 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, TIl. 


Sertemure °8-Octoner 3.—Loxa Beacn, Catir. 
. ‘a California Municipalities. Annual conven- 
ron 


- Executive Secretary, Wm. J. Locke, 707 Chancery 
Building. “64 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Septemnre °8-Octoner 4—Parts, France 


, Internat nal Congress of Cities. Arranged by the 

Union ‘niernationale des Villes et Communes and the 

pulee ides Villes et Communes de France. Secretary- 
era 


ni Director, M. Emile Vinek, Union Inter- 
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Municipal Reports 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Annual Report, South Park Commission- 
ers, for fiscal years ending February 28, 1923, and 
February 29, 1924 

Cuicaco, I1t.—Five Year Cumulative Report, Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 1918-1922 

Concorp, N. H.—Annual Report, Board of Water Com- 
missioners, 1924 

New York, N. Y.—Report of Chief Engineer, Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, 1923 


Staunton, Va.—Annual Report of City, year ending 
March $1, 1925 


of Conventions 


nationale des Villes et Communes, Rue de la Regence, 

3bis, Bruxelles, Belgium. Paris headquarters: 29 Rue 

de Sevigne, Paris 3e. American headquarters: Office of 

Tue American City Macaztne, 443 Fourth Avenue, 

New York. 

SeptemsBer 29-Octoper 1.—WESTERN University, Lon- 
pon, Ont. 

Canadian Tax Conference and Canadian Civil Service 
Research Conference of the Citizens’ Research Institute 
of Canada. Secretary, H. L. Brittain, 189 Church 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 

SerTeMBerR 29-Octoser 2.—Lovisvitie, Ky. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, City Hall, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Octoser 5-6.—Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. Twelfth 
Annual Conference on City Planning. Executive Sec- 
retary, Edward T. Hartman, 37 State House, Boston, 
Mass. 

Octoser 5-10.—Asueviute, N. C. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Annual Recreation Congress. Secretary, Il. S. Braucher, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Octoser 12-13.—WiuncuesteER, VA. 

League of Virginia Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Morton L. Wallerstein, 408 Travelers 
Building, Richmond, Va. 

Octoper 12-15.—Sr. Lovurs, Mo. 

American Red Cross. Annual convention. Secretary, 
Mabel T. Boardman, National Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Octoper 12-15.—Tutsa, Oxra. 

Southwest Water Works Association. Annual mect: 
ing. Secretary, R. D. Morgan, Mexia, Tex. 
Octoser 13-16.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
stoners. Annual convention. Secretary, James B. 
Walker, 270 Madison Avenue, New York .2 
Octrone’® 14-16.—Montreat, Que. 

merwgan Society of Civil Engineers. Fall meeting. 
Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, 
New Yofk, N. Y. 
Octose? 19-22.—Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 

Amer,an Public Health Association. Annual meet- 
ing. ‘retary, Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Octoser 21-23.—Orrtawa, Kans. : 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 

Octosper 26-28.—Kansas City, Mo. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Sec. 
retaries. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. V. 
Snell, Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Octoser 26-29.—Dres Mornes, Iowa 

American Society for Municipal Improvements.  An- 


» aX. 


nual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown, 
P. O. Box 1134, Lakeland, Fila. 

NovemMBeR 17-19.—Granp Rapips, Micn. 

International City Managers’ Association. Annual 


convention, Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 
Novemner 17-19.—Prttssurcn, Pa. 

Joint Convention of National Municipal League, Amer- 
ican Civigq, Association, Governmental Research Confer 
ence, and National Association of Civic Secretaries. 
Novemeer 30-Decemper 3.—New York, N. Y. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

January 11-15.—Curcaco, Ix. 

American 


Builders’ Association. Annual con- 
vention end Road Show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birchland, 
37 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Once a Tarvia-Town 
always a Tarvia-Town— 


ERE’S a significant fact: “Repeat orders 
make up the bulk of Tarvia business!” 





Many cities, towns, states and counties have 
been steady users of Tarvia over a period of 
ten to twenty years or more. And in those 
places we are apt to find the same road officials 
in office who were “in” when the Tarvia pro- 
gram was inaugurated. 


What is the reason for this enduring satis- 


faction with a Tarvia program? The roads 
themselves. Many of the old pavements, built 
in the years when automobiles were snorting 
novelties, are still in perfect condition today— 
still as smooth, mudless, dustless and skid-proof 
as the day they were built. 

Note: The experience of hundreds of road officials has 
proved that only the most economical maintenance is nec- 





Summit, New Jersey, 
typical Tarvia-Tow? 
1914, Summit first be 
ing Tarvia. Now there a 
miles of mudless,du 
all-year Tarvia streets ¢ 
the city limits. 





essary to make a Tarvia pavement last indefinitely. 


The BizitiT Company 
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The Manufacture of Hollowspun Concrete Street-Lighting 
Standards 


By J. R. Townsend 
Chief Engineer, George Cutter Works, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
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trength, utility, and appearance. 
ith regard to strength, the post must 
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‘2 some years reinforced concrete has 
been used more or less successfully for 
the construction of standards or posts 


lier standards, however, were unsatisfac- 


uction were not well enough understood 
roduce a post that would stand up un- 

service conditions, especially in the 
rthern sections of the country where 
ezing and thawing conditions are severe. 


lope to seal the steel reinforcing against 
ind water, and (4) proper curing of 


concrete. 





treet-lighting systems. Many of the 


because the basic principles of con- 


number of elements enter into the 
construction of a lighting standard, 


r consistency of concrete mix, (3) 
ent thickness and density of concrete 


designing a standard of this kind, 
leration must be given to mechanical 


transportation to the place of installa- 
and also windage and traffic abuse 
being installed. It also must pro- 








| therefore, that the reinforcing shall be as 
| close to the outer surface as practicable. 
For mass concrete work, one to two 
inches of imbedding for reinforcement is 
required, to protect the steel from corro- 
sion. Most of the early failures of con- 
crete lighting standards were due to a lack 
of sufficient imbedding of the steel rein- 
forcement. Where steel or iron corrodes, 
the space required by the oxide is many 
times greater than that required by the 
steel itself. This results in an explosive 
pressure which will push the concrete away 
from the steel to form room for the great- 
er bulk of oxide. A thin layer of porous 
concrete allows moisture to quickly reach 
the steel; the resultant oxide chips away 
the concrete, leaving the bare steel. De- 
sirable practice, therefore, requires a con- 
crete lighting standard to be very large in 
diameter to imbed the steel properly, or to 
be made of a very dense concrete which 
may be depended on to properly seal it up 
with less than a 1 to 2-inch thickness. 
Large diameter means increased cost, in- 
creased freight and handling charges, and 








substantial means of attachment for 


hting unit, of whatever type selected. SHERIDAN 


greater obstruction on the street when 
erected. By means of the Hollowspun 


nduit must be provided through the a al method of manufacture, poles can be made 

of the pole for connecting the lamp coNCRETE with the reinforcing steel located much 

o the underground cable. Last, and STANDARD closer to the outer surface than is required 

| importance, the exposed surface of OCTAMOMAL by other methods and still be imbedded suf- 
JUNIOR 


standard should have a pleasing appear- n D 
d be tough and hard so that it will a duces standards with graceful, slender lines 
ot be easily marred. 
The 


quantities of the various aggregates should 
perly proportioned to assure a filling of all 
s far as possible, otherwise the steel rein- 
will not be properly sealed from the ele- 
(he maximum strength of concrete is 
ie the use of a large size of aggregate 
ifficient quantity of smaller particles to 
ept the minute voids, which are filled 
cement. 
ning the reinforcement for a concrete 
tandard, it must be borne in mind that, 
m the consideration of appearance, the 
rves no appreciable purpose other than 
the steel members rigidly in place with 
one another. The actual strength of 
d (except for straight column load) is 
of the reinforcing. It is desirable, 


ficiently to prevent corrosion. This pro- 


that have great strength and endurance 
against the severe traffic conditions which obtain 
in almost all large cities. 

In brief, this process is as follows: A rein- 
forcing cage is prepared and placed in a split 
cast iron or steel mold. This cage is properly 
centered in the mold and is held rigidly in place 
by concrete spacer-buttons attached to the cage 
bars at frequent intervals (a patented process). 
The mold is then closed, except at one end, turned 
up vertically, and filled full of concrete from the 
open end. A cover plate is then bolted over this 
open end. The mold is then lowered to a hori- 
zontal position, placed in a spinning lathe, and 
rotated at a high rate of speed for a predetermined 
period. This rotation at high speed serves a 
twofold purpose. The first is a separator action; 
the heavy aggregates are thrown to the outer sur- 
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19 YEARS OLD --“no repairs 


and still looks good as new”’ 


The Trinidad Lake Asphalt paving on Byron St., from 
State to Division Sts., Huntington, Ind,, was laid in 1906—19 
years ago. 





On April 4, 1925 a street engineer reported as follows: 
“This street is in excellent condition and has had no repairs. 
Still looks good as new.” 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements hold world’s records 
for long-life and low cost per year of service. They are attract- 
ive—resilient—noiseless—easy to repair—easy to keep clean. 


Write for a copy of our new book—“Around the World on 
Native-Lake Asphalt Pavements.” It is free. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis San Prancisco 


TRINIDAD .345:; 
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| densely packed, while the surplus water 
r, being lighter than stone and cement, are 
to the center. The stone or granite pieces, 
eavier than cement, are forced tightly to- 
and only enough cement to fill the voids 
ns in the mass. The surplus cement is forced 
center with the surplus water and entrapped 
In this way a very dense, uniform surface 
texture is obtained which cannot be duplicated by 
ther method of manufacture. Sufficient water 
be used to mrake a readily workable consis- 
tency. as the surplus water is poured out of the 
mold immediately after the spinning operation. 
The second function of the spinning operation 
is to form a natural conduit through the center 
of the pole for the electrical conductors. The 
proper proportioning of the aggregate mix pro- 
vides just sufficient surplus cement mortar for a 
lining to the conduit through the center of the 
post. This cement mortar is very smooth and 
allows the free pulling of wire or cable with- 
out injury. 
Lighting units are attached by means of brass 
sleeves threaded to the end of the reinforcing 
bars and are cast flush with the top of the stand- 
ard. These inserts are bolted in position in the 
mold head so that exact placement is possible. 
Most Hollowspun concrete lighting standards 
are cast with a ground section or sub-base which 
can be set in the ground in the same manner as 
can a woeden pole. Except where soil conditions 
are unfavorable, no additional concrete foundation 
s necessary. 
\fter being properly cured, the lighting stand- 
ards are given a brush treatment of acid on the 
outer surface to remove the flat neat cement, 
leaving a clean crushed granite or marble finish. 
Telegraph and trolley poles are made in a 
similar manner, using gravel instead of crushed 
marble or granite, but they are not acid-brushed, 
as this better finish is not required. 
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No matter how well designed, a concrete pole 
cannot be expected to give satisfactory results un- 
less properly cured. The form should not be 
removed, nor the pole handled, until the concrete 
has attained its final set. After that, it must be 
hydrated for at least fourteen days. Curing for 
another fourteen days is then required to develop 
its approximate full strength for shipping. 


McAfee Appointed General Sales 
Manager of the Dorr Company 

The Dorr Company, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City, has announced the appointment of 
D. S. McAfee, Manager of its Sanitary Engi- 
neering Department, as General Sales Manager in 
charge of the sales work of all departments of 
the company in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Mr. McAfee joined the Sales Depart- 
ment of the Dorr Company in the spring of 1916, 
and at the beginning of 1922 he took charge of 
both the Sanitary Engineering and the Develop- 
ment Department. Under his direction the work 
of the Sanitary Engineering Department expanded 
so rapidly that in June, 1923, he found it neces- 
sary to relinquish his Development Department 
work and since that time has devoted all his ener- 
gies to managing the Sanitary Engineering De- 
partment. 


A 14,000,000-Gallon Well Development 


The Layne-Texas Company, Houston, Texas, 
is at present developing 14,000,000 gallons 
daily additional water-supply for the city of 
Houston. Ten million of this will come from 
five new wells, and the other four million gallons 
from overhauling a considerable portion of the 
already existing pumping-plant. This company 
is also furnishing water-supply consisting of both 
well and punmtp at Weimer and Shiner, Texas, 
and has just completed a contract with Lufkin, 
Texas. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN INDUSTRIAL PROCESS DEMONSTRATION TRUCK—A TRAVELING PLEA FOR 
THE STERILIZATION OF PUBLIC WATER-SUPPLIES 
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1—An electric driven “U" load- 
ing wagon for the Consumer's 
Company, Chicago. Notice 
how a two men can keep 
the machine going to capacity. 


2—A Barber-Greene “U" un- 
loading a box car of anthracite 
in 4 hours for the Lorr 
Brothers Coal Company, Chi- 
cago. Wheeling is eliminated 
and but two helpers are used. 





3-—A_ series of Barber-Creene 
“U" Conveyors, handling 
oyster shell for the H. C. 


owe Co. 








. Mme 


$448 
High Handling 


What the low price of $448.00 for the Barber-Greene 
*““U”’ equipped with a 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt, electric 
motor, means is almost self evident. 


For an exceptionally low investment from two to ten 
men, depending upon the routine of the work, can be 
eliminated from the yard gang payroll. With competi- 
tion as keen as ii is, such a reduction of handling costs, 
and hence production costs, is obviously desirable. 


For instance, the Barber-Greene ‘‘U”’ reduces the car 
unloading gang to one or two men. . It has a cleated 
belt—and a low charging end that can be easily nosed 
beneath hopper-bottomed cars. These two features 
help the Barber-Greene “‘U”’ to unload from 200 to 400 
tons of coal, or a proportionate quantity of gravel or 
other materials, per day. 


That means good-bye to slow, inefficient unloading— 
good-bye to high unloading costs—good-bye to ex- 
cessive labor turnover «bye to an extra produc- 
tion charge. The Barber-Greene conveying belt is 
edged with clips that provide a troughing effect, and 


That Tell 





Seed 


Tear this out and send for “ My, 
Barber's Scrapbook” and com. 
plete information on the “| 
Conveyor. 











. 
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4—A “U” loading sand ; 
sand pit. Notice how the 
sand 18 screened. One man 
loads 3 yards in 15 minutes 
Twojmen load 3: yards in 5 
minutes. 


5—A Barber-Greene “U" load- | 


& Tile Co., , New 
York. This is a good way t 

shorten and eliminate whee 
@ hauls, 





Costs Good-bye 


eliminate wear between the belt edge and the conveyor 
frame. Two steel channels make a husky, rigid con- 
veyor frame. 


The Barber-Greene ‘‘U”’ is a he-man conveyor in a 
small size. Its cleated belt carries the large lumps that 
the ordinary baby conveyor can’t handle. The dis- 
charge end can be qui y raised from five to twelve 
feet. That reach enables it to fill ordinary bins, build 
small stock piles, work into sheds, and to load trucks or 
cars. 


Now check all these things against the price of $448.00. 
Check men that can be saved, check the features 
that assure long life and fast handling. Then check 
the coupon for additional information on this fast, 
low-priced conveyor. 


The Barber-Greene “‘U”” may also be had equipped 
with a 4 h.p., Fuller Johnson, gas engine, $485.00, or 
went eee electric manag that meets roe ee. o— 
on erent types wer vary tly, and are 
reflected in the price to the user. 





BARBER-GREENE COMPAN Y—Representatives in Fifty Cities—485 West Park Ave., Aurora, !!! 


BARBER 4 GREENE 
Portable Belt Conveyors Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 


Coal Loaders . . . Automatic wy Ditch Diggers . . . Coal Feeders 
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Double-faced, Solid Aluminum 
Sireet Signs 
uble-faced street signs of solid cast alum’- 
with the street name and house number on 
side of both signs, are now made by the 
Traffic Devices Company, 611 North 4th 
Columbus, Ohio. The letters in this “Co- 
us Standard” street sign are of the block type, 
nches high, raised %-inch from the body of 
sign. The signs are 4% inches wide, 7/16- 
thick, and 22 inches long. They are usually 
nted in black and yellow, giving great visibility. 
ie post is a 3-inch steel tube 11 feet 5 inches 
and hot galvanized. The bracket and trim 
{ grey iron galvanized and of strong design. 
signs are bolted to the bracket with galvan- 
bolts which prevent rust streaking. This 
has been adopted as standard by the city of 
Columbus and has proved very satisfactory. 


Southern Water-Works Man Joins 
Union Meter Company 


The Union Water Meter Company, Worcester, 
\lass., has announced the appointment of John G. 
\alentino as Southern Sales Representative. Mr. 
Valentino is well known in the water-works in- 
ustry in the South because of his connection as 
Superintendent of the Savannah Water-Works, 
Savannah, Ga. He will have charge of sales in 
the South of Union water-meters, valves, presses 
lining service pipe with cement, and alarm 
His headquarters will be in Savannah, 
(7a. . ' 


no Aero 
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New Hotel for Richmond, Calif., Pro- 
moted by Chamber of Commerce 


\t Richmond, Calif., the local Chamber of Com- 
merce has promoted a stock sales program, which 
just closed successfully, for a community 
tel. A total of $205,650 in hotel securities was 
sold locally, which will provide a 4-story, 75-room 
hotel of fire-proof construction with lobby, lounge, 
coffee shop, and other public space, to be located 
it the corner of Tenth Street and Nevin Avenue, 
lose to the center of the city and with available 
rking space. The architect is James W. Plachek 
Berkeley. Calif., and the hotel will be leased 
Charles B. Hamilton, who operates a chain of 
tels on the Pacific Coast. The financing w?s 
lirected by the Hockenbury System, Inc., hotel 
financialists of Harrisburg, Pa. 
H. A. Johnston, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the project. The banks and bankers 
were solidly behind the movement, and the 
iwanis, Rotary, Business and Professional 
\Vomen’s Club, and other service clubs followed 
the example of the Chamber of Commerce in 
lcing their cooperation. Richmond is a city 
f 17.000, 12 miles north of Oakland, and has 
the reputation of being the third largest oil-ship- 
rt in the United States. 


vhistles. 


Transportation and Traffic Consultants 


men well known in the utility field have 
forces to engage in consulting engineering 
rk on transportation, traffic. and power. They 
ar \. E. Roberts and I. W. Fisk. Mr. Rob- 
at present General Manager for the Re- 
ever of the New York and Queens County Rail- 
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A DURABLE STREET SIGN OF HIGH 
VISIBILITY 


way, the Long Island Electric Railway, and the 
New York and Long Island Traction Company. 
He has recently been with the Beeler Orgamiza- 
tion. The new firm will have the corporate title 
of Fisk & Roberts, with its New York office at 
82 Beaver Street. 

Mr. Fisk’s experience in the electric railway 
field covers the fields of financial and operating 
investigations of traffic and power conditions, as 
well as appraisal work in Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Syracuse, Des Moines, Wichita, 
Topeka, Danville, Champaign, Urbana, Colorado 
Springs, Galesburg and Jacksonville. Mr. Fisk 
was formerly General Manager of the munici- 
pally operated water, light, and power utilities in 
Springfield, Til. 


Change in Sales Managers 
at Foamite-Childs 


The Foamite-Childs Corporation, 79 Turner 
Street, Utica, N. Y., has announced the resigna- 
tion of George W. Lee as Manager of General 
Sales, and the appointment of C. P. Smith as 
General Sales Manager. This change in manage- 
ment brings all of the Foamite-Childs sales de- 
partment together under one manager. Since 
August 1, 1923. Mr. Lee has directed the sales of 
all Foamite-Childs portable and motorized equip- 
ment, including the Childs motor pick-up street 
sweeper, Mr. Smith being in charge of engineer- 
ing sales, including the Foamite stationary system 
installations and automatic devices for fire 
fighting. 

Mr. Lee has resigned in order to return to the 
Todd Company, manufacturers of the Protecto- 
graph System and other office appliances at 
Rochester, N. Y.. as their Machine Sales Man- 
ager. Prior to his association with the Foamite- 
Childs Corporation, he had been connected with 
the Todd sales department for eleven years, and 
he is well known in the office appliance field. 


Cincinnati Contracts Again 
for Welsbach Service 

According to the Welsbach Street Lighting 
Company of America, 1934 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, has re- 
newed its contract for Welsbach street-lighting 
service for a period of three years. 
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Practical Motor-Bus Inspector 


fety of the motor-bus is dependent 

» the kind of material used and the 
rkmanship performed on it. To facili- 
construction and satisfactory work, the 
Testing Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

ted a motor-bus inspection service where- 
perienced inspector will be placed in the 
nlant at the time of the construction of 

- to check the underframes to see that 
wilt according to the drawings, to check 

s and weights of material and ‘see that 
ting is properly performed. The inspector 
the spacing of seats, to see that they are 
located; curtains, ventilators, the opera- 

‘ the sash, and other features are examined 
lv. He witnesses the installation of the 
ind brakes, and upon the completion of 
observes its performance on its test trip. 


Dean Returns to Consulting Practice 


F. \W. Dean, well known in the water-works 
‘eld throughout New England, who has for some 
ime acted as a manufacturers’ representative, has 
inced that he has returned to consulting prac- 
tice, specializing in the writing of specifications of 
imping-engines and boilers, obtaining proposals, 
. ecti ¢ construction, testing equipment, etc. 
iress is 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Timer for Traffic Signal Control 


lhe officials in charge of traffic control very 
iwhly appreciate the need of a sturdy, safe, 
simple timing device for handling automatic 
signals. The timer here illustrated, made 
& Stern, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Ill, is a neat, compact unit. Switches, 
stment, and manual control are all mounted 
brass etched instrument panel and prctected 
a hinged weather-proof cover with a wiring 
rram on the inside of it. The entire instru- 
is housed in a sheet metal or a cast metal 
ing and mounted on a cast iron post. The 
nit can be enameled in any desired color. 
nstrument panel is within easy reach of the 
and all adjustments can be made within 
few seconds without shutting down the machine. 
[he snap-switch principle with very heavy con- 
makes it possible for the timer to carry 
to 2,000 watts per contact, which is more 
to light the largest synchronized sig- 
lhe nranufacturers claim that the ro- 
p-switch principle has a marked advan- 
er the rotary drum principle in that it 
| breaks with a decidedly quick action 
stance of 3 inches and has a stationary 
fully 9/10 of a square inch in area. 
ming can be adjusted in a moment with- 
rbing the operation of the machine to 
issible conditions of traffic. It can be 
the exact proportion necessary to meet 
nditions. The cycle of time is divided 
the angular relations between the 
shown on the large dial in the center 
This requires only a moment and 
loosening the thumb nut, moving the 
w, and resetting the thumb nut. This 
iring operation revolves slowly in a 
<wise direction and makes one revolution to 
The timer changes the flow of traffic 
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every time an arrow passes the index mark at 
the top of the dial shown in the illustration. 
Adjusting one arrow relative to the other then 
divides the flow of traffic between the two direc- 
tions proportionately. The speed of the dial de- 
termines the length of the cycle. This speed can 
also be adjusted by setting the arrow on the upper 
dial to the desired speed marked on the panel 
adjacent. It is like shifting gears on an automo- 
bile. Three speeds are regularly furnished—so, 60 
and 70 seconds each. However, as many as eight 
speeds can be installed by special order. 

A distinctive feature of this timer is the ease 
with which it can be changed from automatic to 
manual control. All that is necessary is to place 
the speed change dial at the “Off” position. The 

















A COMPLETE TRAFFIC SIGNAL TIMING UNIT 


signal is then ready for manual operation. To 
change the flow of traffic from N & S to FE & W, 


a slight turn is given to the knob on the large 
dial in_a clockwise direction until the E & W 
arrow passes the index mark at the top. The 
warning light or “Traffic change” is immediately 
turned on for the exact amount of time, after 
which the change is made automatically. The 


change from E & W back to N & S is accom 
plished in the samte way. The warning light. be- 
ing timed automatically, is always of the same 
duration, likewise during manual operation Atl 
timing is mechanical and independent of moving 
contact points. It is always in adjustment no 
matter how great the load or how much the arc 
ing. There is no “lap” or “lag” between “Stop” 


and “Go.” 
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The world 
is handing 
bouquets to 


LEADITE”*’ 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 





TRADE 





Thousands of miles of pipe jointed with LEADITE. 

Water Works, contractors, railroads, mines and industrial 
plants in all parts of the world are using Leadite. 

These are good proofs that LEADITE is a satisfactory 
material for jointing cast iron water mains. 

No Caulking is required. 

Leadite saves at least 75%. 

Used on all sizes of pipe from 4’ to 60”. 

Leadite joints improve with age. 

Leadite has been tested and used for over 30 years. 


LEADITE is the pioneer Self-Caulking Material for Cast Iron Pipe 
Be Sure It Is LEADITE and Accept No Imitations 


THE LEADITE COMPANY, Inc. 
100 South Broad Street | Philadelphia, Pa., U. 5. A. 








NO CAULKING 


——— 
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Road Roller Carries 
Repair Materials 

rvice of a Pony roller made by the Acme 
hinery Company, Frankfort, N. Y., and 
West Pittston, Pa., has been materially 
by attaching a box to the front of the 
| one also at the rear. These are very 
rried, being supported by chains and -ods 
e roof. The boxes are filled with the 
vgregate used for cold-patch work. The 
. laid and the roller used to compress it 
ired. It is reported that this scheme has 
out most economically as well as being 
speedy way of handling this kind of work. 
tches last much longer than if they were 
spread in the hole and allowed to be com- 
d by road traffic. 


Fecheimer, Frank and Spedden, Inc. 


S. F. Fecheimer, Industrial Advertising Com- 
pany, O15 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich., has an- 

meed that E. G. Frank and R. G, Spedden are 
ioining with him in forming a new organization 
be known as Fecheimer, Frank and Spedden, 
Inc, This organization will occupy new and larger 
fices at 415 Brainard Street, Detroit. Mr. Frank 
has been in charge of the copy department of the 


Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, and Mr. 
Spedden has had wide experience in merchandising 
nd publicity, having been in charge of the retail 


idvertising department of the same company. 


American-LaFrance Opens New 
Branch in Baltimore 

[he American-LaFrance Fire Engine Company, 
Inc, Elmira, N. Y., has announced the opening 
f a new direct factory branch for sales and ser- 
ice at 1300 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Walter W. Withers, who formerly was in charge 
f fire apparatus sales, with headquarters in Wash- 
D. C, has been transferred to the new 
[he Baltimore branch will carry a com- 
stock of service replacement parts to enable 
\merican-LaFrance Fire Engine Company 
ntain its high service standards. 


y 


The Sterling Siren Fire 
Alarm Company 


[he Interstate Machine Products Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., has announced that it has secured 
the necessary legal permission to change the name 

i the company to the Sterling Siren Fire Alarm 
rhis change has been made to more 
entify the name of the company with its 
‘Sterling Sirens,” which are well known 
ilarm field. 
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PONY ROLLER WITH SERVICE BOXES ATTACHED 


The Logan Company Succeeds 
the Dow Company 

The Dow Company, Louisville, Ky., well known 
for its spiral slide fire-escapes, which are used 
increasingly in public buildings because of their 
safety and the speed with which they make it pos- 
sible to empty auditoriums and public buildings, 
and also manufacturers of the well-known Dow 
settees for park use, have announced the change 
in their name to the Logan Company, Inc., 310 
North Buchanan Street, Louisville, Ky. This 
change will not affect the policy of the company 
nor the quality of its products. 


Addition to Barber-Greene 
Office Building 


The new addition to the office building of the 
Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, Ill, has just 
been completed. This addition is of brick, similar 
to the original office building, but has been ar- 
ranged particularly for the use of the designing 
and engineering departments. According to J. H. 
Gregory, Publicity Manager of the Barber-Greene 
Company, this building will have particularly good 
light with standard Fenestra windows and will be 
able to accommodate twelve more engineers with 
their drafting-boards. 


Street Signs for White-Way Poles 

Street signs made of solid cast aluminum alloy, 
which are non-rusting, will bend without breaking, 
and have no rivets or cement to loosen, have been 
developed by The Meriden Foster Merriam Com- 
pany, 119 Colony Street, Meriden, Conn. These 
signs have highly polished letters which are spe- 
cially treated, furnishing a glistening surface, 
warranted to withstand great variations in tem- 
perature and giving high visibility at night. 
The lettering is plain Gothic, easily readable on a 
black background or with black letters on an 
aluminum background. The _ individual letters 
are clear, broad, and with flat faces. 

This company also makes large arrows for dis- 


tance and _ direction 
signs, as well as spe- 
cial designs for city, 


county, and state lines. 
The sign specifically 
illustrated is Style No. 
1, designed particularly 
for attachment to 
white-way poles, giv- 
ing the names of the 
interesting  thorough- 
fares. 
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New Motorized Booster Pump 
tor pumper is usually an ex- 
piece of apparatus because oi 
ial chassis and the use of a 
se centrifugal or rotary pump 
red to match ordinary auto- 
ngine speeds. A _ single-stage 
eighs less, is simpler in con- 
_ and hence more reliable, ac- 
to the De Laval Steam Tur- 
mpany, Trenton, N. J. The 

ited Mutual Factory Fire In- 
Companies and the Under- 
Laboratory of Chicago have 

the De Laval single-stage 

il pump for fire service. 

iwle-stage pump with a capacity 
for fire-streams can easily de- 

i00 pounds pressure when driven 

standard gasoline engine of the 

marine type. The unit shown 

.ccompanying photograph is de- 

to deliver 600 gallons per min- 

inst 100 pounds per square inch 

1,750 r.p.m., that is, 

vater is taken from the mains 

yressure and 100 pounds is added to the 

ire in the main. The pump has a large 

id capacity and has pumped as much as 
250 gallons per minute. 

fhe unit consists of a De Laval 5-inch single- 

pump with gasoline engine, mounted on a 

1 truck chassis. The two 13-inch fire-nozzles 

re discharging under a total pressure of 130 

pounds. This particular unit was assembled by 

Chief Sam Christy of the Pueblo, Colo., fire de- 

partment for use in outlying sections of the city, 

nd has proved to be a very economical unit. 


riven at 


Cutler-Hammer Purchases 
Payne Dean Business 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has announced that it has pur- 
hased the business and patents of Payne Dean 
Limited. The Dean valve control apparatus has 
ilways been made by the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company, and they have recently manu- 
factured much of the other equipment sold by 


i 


Payne Dean, Ltd., such as the auxiliary power- 

ipparatus, including Dean signal systems, 

switchboards, load indicators, etc. Mr. Dean and 

many of his associates are now connected with 

the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company and 

will actively assist in the promotion of sales of 
ipment. 








A STRONG 
BRACKET 
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MADE BY THE UNION IRON PRODUCTS 
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DE LAVAL SINGLE-STAGE CENTRIFUGAL PUMP WITH 
DIRECTLY CONNECTED GASOLINE ENGINE, MOUNTED ON A 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK CHASSIS AND USED AS A BOOSTER FOR 


FIRE PURPOSES 


A New Highway Transport Fellowship 

The Reo Motor Car Company, of Lansing, Mich., 
has recently established a fellowship in highway 
transport to be devoted to investigations under 
the direction of the Division of Highway Engi- 
neering and Highway Transport of the University 
of Michigan, covering an approved subject rela- 
tive to the utilization and operation of motor- 
busses. 


Hosken General Sales Manager 
for Sullivan 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., through its Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales, Howard T. Walsh, 
has announced the appointment of Raymond B. 
Hosken as General Sales Manager of Domestic 
Sales for that company. Mr. Hosken has been 
attached to the Sales Department of the Sullivan 
Machinery Company since 1910. After four years 
in the local Sales Department at Chicago, he was 
appointed Australasian Manager with headquar- 
ters at Sydney, New South Wales, where he re- 
mained until 1921, when he was appointed Assis- 
tant to Mr. Walsh, at Chicago. 


New Deep Wells 

A deep-well water-supply of approximately 
2,000,000 gallons daily has been developed recently 
for the city of Covington, Tenn. by the Layne 
Central Company of Memphis, Tenn. The same 
company has completed a second well for the city 
of Leland, Miss., and one for Greenwood, Miss.., 
and also has work in progress in the cities of 
West Point, Miss., Bemis, Tenn., Louisville, 
Miss., Jackson, Miss., and Milan, Tenn. The 
Greenwood well on test pumped 4,860 G.P.M., the 
maximum capacity of the pump. It is capable of 
delivering over 7,000 G.P.M. It will be pumped 
at the rate of 3,000 G.P.M.—water to be used for 
condensing purposes at the city power-plant. 

The job for the city of Covington illustrates 
the advantage of a genuine guaranteed water-sup 
ply contract, because when the second well failed 
to make the guarantee, another well was drilled 
entirely at the expense of the contractor. 
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STOP THOSE 
TRAFFIC JAMS! 


Muddled up traffic conditions date back 
to the days of the “hitching posts’ around 
the ‘‘town square.”’ 


Today most of the progressive cities are 
going into the subject of traffic control 
in a businesslike manner. Efficient con- 
trol systems and sensible traffic laws 
make driving a pleasure and automobile 
traffic safe for pedestrian and driver 
alike. 


There Are Many Different 
Styles and Designs of 
Genuine Essco Automatic 


Trafic Control Units. 





No two street intersections present similar 
problems. Each has its variations and par- 
ticular needs. 


That is why Essco makes such a complete 
line of units. No matter how complicated 
you may imagine your traffic problem— 
you will find the answer in the big Essco line. 


ESSCO MFC. CO. 


110 Harrison Street Peoria, lll. 


‘‘Pioneer Builders of 
Guaranteed Traffic Equipment’ 








89 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tut American City—Thank you. 











